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Since the commencement of this work, England has 
been surprised and horrified by the terrible mutiny 
and revolt of the Bengal army, and by the cruel 
enormities committed by men who had taken the 
oath of fealty and allegiance to the East India 
Government. It is not too much to say that, in 
many cases, young and gallant gentlemen, descended 
from the chivalry of England, have fallen helpless 
and almost unresisting victims, who, had they been 
acquainted with the use of their weapons, and accus- 
tomed to handle them, as well as manage their horses 
at speed, might have escaped, or, at least, have sold 
their lives dearly, and died in arms. 

Courage without skill will not avail in the time 
of danger : and men of great natural courage will. 
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from being unaccustomed to scenes of peril, lose their 
presence of mind at such moments. 

Knowledge such as is called for in the examination 
of candidates for cadetcies is very usefiil, and actually 
necessary: such also as is acquired on the parade- 
ground is likewise necessary; but they are not the 
only kinds of knowledge required by the soldier. 
One man, accustomed to look danger in the face, 
feeling the consciousness of superiority over his 
enemy from knowledge of his weapons, is, at the 
hour of peril, worth a host of men who have not had 
similar training. Danger which would appal others, 
is to such a man a delight ; and almost as necessary 
to him as the breath of life, is the excitement attend- 
ing such scenes. 

I must beg my reader to be indulgent, and to 
forgive many mistakes and ill-worded sentences in 
the following pages ; requesting him to bear in mind 
that those who are in the habit of taking much out- 
door exercise, can rarely brook the restraint required 
to keep them steadily at worK writing a book. 

" This child" — ^as the American most happily terms 
hSnself, when very innocent — inherited a love of 
sport, and with it a seat on horseback, quite at 
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variance with a seat at a desk. From usmg the 
spear^ his right baad sood beeame a great deal too 
hard and nnpliant to use the pen. Thos this book 
trusts for snpport only to its matter and nAilitj. 

That a thirst for adventnrej and a loye of ex- 
citement and danges raaj be engendered in the 
hearts of the rising generation, and that England's 
sons may rouse tbemsdyet from their beda of luxury 
and ease — 

" Wield the keen brand and poise the ready ipear, 
And back the wild horse in his wild career,** 

is the earnest wish of the authorj and aim of this 
work. 

May the reader always bear in mind, that he who 
walks in the untrodden forests of India, teeming as 
they are in many places with wild animals, goes, as 
it were, with his life in his hand ; and, though 

'* Fate steals along with silent tread, 
Found oftenest in what least we dread,'* 

that there is One who is always watching over and 
caring for us, even when we do not take care of 
ourselves. 

« For Death, he gathers here and there, 
Now spares the dark, now strikes the fair, 
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Now poisons with a kitten's claw. 
The man escaped the tiger's jaw; 
Controlled alone by Him whose will, 
Chooses the good from out the ill; 
Daunted alone hy Him whose power 
Creates the little daisy flower. 
Bearing it in simplicity 
And all its natire beauty free. 
Beneath the giant forest tree. 
Dared oftentimes by him who knows 
That God is with him as he goes — 
Then Death, thou canst not give alarm, 
To him who, shielded from all harm, 
Goes forth in humble faith of heart. 
And laughs to scorn thy threatening dart, 
Allowed on him prepared to &11, 
When ready, on his Mastcr*s call. 
Surely, our earthly work being done. 
Death hath no sting, Life is but then begun." 



H. SHAKESPEAR, 

13/A Sept., 1859. 



WILD SPOETS OF INDIA. 



CHAPTER L 

INTBODUCTOEY. 

lotrodnction— Adyantage to a young Indian of a Lore for Field 
Sports— Weapons: Rifles, Hunting-kniyes, Swords. 

Thebe are many sportsmen in India who have had 
more experience in shikar, that is, in hunting 
and killing the large game with which its forests 
abound, than the writer of the following pages: 
there are few who have followed the calling with 
more zeal and delight, or who can look back with 
greater pleasure to many hairbreadth escapes and 
successes. They are detailed, not for the instruction 
or edification of the old or esperienced sportsmen, 
but to teach the young and uninformed. 

When I arrived in India, in 1834, an accomplished 
English sportsman, that is to say, a shooter of small 
game, what would not I have given for the experience 
of twenty-five years, now offered in these pages I 

1 
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Ye anxious parents, who perchance read or hear 
the title of my book, with a full determination and 
dread resolve that your boys shall not peruse or 
obtain it, bear with me a little, while I explain to 
you, that by making them shikarees, or himters of 
the large game of India's magnificent forests, you 
are keepng them out of a thousand temptations and 
injurious pursuits, which they can scarcely avoid 
falling into, if from no other cause than ennui and 
thoughtlessness. Induce them, if possible, to become 
fond of field sports. This will keep them fit for their 
duty as soldiers, both in body and inclination. 

Depend upon it, that the deep-set eye, thin nostril, 
and arched brow, are'not to be baulked of excitement 
The possessors of these — I may say gifts — ^love and 
are fi:)rmed for excitement K not satiated in one 
way, and that an innocent, manly, and useful cme, 
your boys may take to the gaming-table, or to an 
excess of feasting, rioting, or debauchery. Exdtement 
they must have, or die. Let them, therefore, become 
bold riders, cunning hunters, riflemen of the woods. 
Inure them to toil while they are young, and a green 
old age shall reward both iJiem for their choice, and 
you for your ^icouragem^it, education, and advice. 

The active form, the muscular arm, the sinewy 
hand, the foot whose arched instep betdkens its 
spring and elasticity — ^beneath which, when naked 
on the ground, water will flow — were not givai^ 
combined with the above-named gifts, to waste their 
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activitj, streDgih, and lightness, in fiiyokms pnrsaits 
oir effeminate pleasores. 

I do not mean to hxAd up to scorn the qniet book- 
reading and stodious character of a statical ; nor to 
state that there are not many i?orthy men in each 
and every cantonment; bat to inculcate the lesson 
that activity and employment are necessary to keep 
youth from vice — ^{nx)ne by nature as we all are to it, 
and more easily allured by its temptations than to 
good. I point out an amusCTaent, and a useful pur- 
suit, and a way of passing his leisure time, to the 
boy who, freed for the first time from the trammels 
of school, can rarely sit down and amuse himself 
with books, and, in consequence, is likely to &11 into 
idleness — the root of all eviL To each <me is his 
talent given by God to cultivate : to ihe Preacher, in 
order to save the souls of the poor, unlettered, and 
ignorant heathen ; to him who has been Uessed with 
the gifts of good nerve, enargy, and strength, that he 
may save the bodies of these same ignorant heathen 
from the fell destroyer that lives in the forest and 
preys upon them. Who shall say that the poor ido- 
later saved by the latter from destructi<m shall not 
become converted to Christianity by the former? 

The author of this book has sons of his own already 
in India, and about to proceed thither. It was for 
their instruction and guidance that he first conceived 
the idea of writing this work. He hopes and trusts 
that they wiU study it, and become shikarees. 

1—2 
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Exposure to the sun is the bugbear usually put 
forward to prevent young men from venturing into 
the forest or jungle; but, believe me, that with 
moderate care in keeping the head well covered 
with a thick cap, which will be hereafter described, 
with the use of other necessary accoutrements, and 
with the abstinence from wine and liquor during the 
heat of the day, and while exposed to the sun, this 
pursuit will not injure the health. 

After upwards of twenty-five years of service; 
after having, on three separate occasions, had bones 
broken in hunting — twice from horses falling and 
rolling over ; having been wounded by a wild boar, 
wounded by a panther, and again wounded in action, 
the author of these pages is still in good health, and 
capable of riding a hundred miles in the day: this he 
has actually done, and even a greater distance than 
this, at different times, within the last few years. 

I am obliged in this shikar account to be, I fear, 
very egotistical; but as it is to contain, strictly 
speaking, the hunting adventures, incidents, and ac- 
cidents which happened to me personally y I must 
beg the reader^s forgiveness and patience. 

The knowledge I would impart to others has 
been gained by actual experience, or by information 
derived from native hunters, when verified and 
proved. Amusement is not the business of life; 
nor would I wish any one to neglect the most trivial 
duty for which he is paid, and for the performance of 
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which the government he serves has its jost claim. 
There is a time for all things ; and there are many 
leisure hours at the disposal of young men in India 
which may be profitably employed in shikar. 

Having thus stated my reasons for writing this work, 
it appears that, before proceeding further, it will be 
advisable to mention what weapons it is most desirable 
to procure for shooting the large game of India. 

My own battery consists of two heavy double 
rifles, and a double gun : the heaviest is a Wesdey 
Richards rifle, weighing twelve and a quarter pounds, 
length of barrel twenty-six inches, pole grooved, 
carrying bullets ten to the pound. It is a splendid 
weapon, bearing a large charge of powder without 
recoil; that is to say, its own bullet-mould full of 
the strongest rifle powder. This weapon, with its 
sights folded down, carries point-blank ninety-five 
yards, and with great force. It has two folding 
sights; the first being raised, the rifle throws its 
ball one hundred and fifty yards; the second, two 
hundred and fifty. However, like all poly-grooved 
rifles that I have seen fired with large charges, the 
ball describes a parabola in its flight, rising gradually 
on first leaving the barrel for forty-five or fifty 
yards, and, at that distance, has risen some five 
inches; the ball then descends in its flight until 
it reaches the target at ninety-five yards: which 
is point-blank distance. 
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My other rifle is a very broad-belted^ two-grooved 
one, by Wilkinson of Pall-MalL It takes a similar 
quantity of powd^ to the other, and the bullet is 
the same weight. It does not throw its ball in the 
form of a parabola, but point-blank from the muzzle 
up to ninety yards. The folding sights are for one 
hundred and fifty, two hundred ainl fifty, and four 
hundred yards. This rifle, perfaiqMS, is the strongest 
shooting one of the two. Its balls have gone ^on^ 
and killed a fiill-grown beor, while running at one 
hundred and twenty yards ; and, on another occa- 
sion, broke the backbone of a bear at eighty yards. 
The weight of this rifle is ten and a half pounds, 
and the length of barrel thirty inches. 

I generally carry the last-described weapon my- 
self ; my shikaree, Mangkalee, being the strongest, 
carries the Westley Richards rifle ; and my younger 
shikaree, Nursoo, carries the double gun in a sling, 
and a strong spear in his hand. Each of us is armed 
with a shikar, or hunting-knife, the sheath of which 
fits into the breast of the shooting-coat. Thus the 
knife is ready to the hand, and can be used in a 
moment — this moment is time sufficient to save or 
lose life. 

My hunting-knives are some seven inches long, 
and one and. a half broad in the Made, partly double- 
edged, fluted, coming to a keen point, and kept as 
sharp as possible. There is a spring in the sheath 
which catches the handle of the blade when it is 
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dcywn in the slieath; when required for use, this 
spnug is pressed open with the little finger^ at the 
same time that the hilt is graq>ed. It requires no 
buckle^ or other fitstening; the steel button in the 
side e£ the sheath fitting into a button-hole in the 
podket at the hunting-coat. I think, after much 
experience in knives, that this is the best weapcm 
that can be made, consequently I have left the pat- 
tern wiA Messrs. Wilkinscm and Co. Pall-MalL 

I never allow my shikarees to shoot. If I did wish 
to have a man to shoot with me, I would not allow 
him to carry my rifle, but have him independent 
with his own ; for, in the case of allowing your gun- 
carriers to shoot, you are sure to have your rifles 
emptied wh^i you most urgently require them. 

I know many men who think that a rifle cannot 
be too large in the bore. I consider myself rather 
on authority in this matter, have bad made to order 
(cnr rather by mistake) a double rifle, carrying bullets 
weighing three and a quarter ounces. It was, to look 
at, and for target practice, a fine weapon, but was not 
nearly heavy enough; and though not heavy enough 
for its large bore, it was too heavy for one to carry 
through a summer's day in India. Having been 
nearly killed by a large tusk elephant with it in my 
hand, I sold it on the very first opportimity for nine 
pounds less than it cost me. Now, if I were rich 
enough to have new rifles made by the best maker, 
I would have them made two-grooved, broad belted. 
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carrying balls twelve to the pounds weighing at least 
eleven pounds, and length of barrel thirty inches. 
I always prefer a heavy to a light rifle, and for, this 
reason, it is steadier in the hand to fire* If my 
reader will take a rifle or gun, one ounce bore, and 
(say) of about seven pounds weight, run up a hill 
or even over a furlong of plain ground, then fire 
immediately at a mark, or running game (of course, 
not waiting long enough to take breath), he will find 
how difficult it is to keep this light weapon steady 
to his shoulder. Let him then take a rifle of similar 
bore, of eleven pounds weight, and do the same. 
He will find the latter steady itself by its weight, 
and he will make a much better shot with the heavy 
than with the light rifle. It is only the heavy rifle 
that will take a large charge of powder without 
recoil. This drives the bullet through the animal ; 
and where the bullet escapes, owing to the impetus 
nearly ceasing, the wound is much larger than where 
the bullet enters the body; consequently, the life 
blood flows more rapidly, and the animal becomes 
more suddenly weak from this wound, than from one 
caused by a ball which only enters, but does not pass 
through him. 

Another great advantage is, that the large charge 
of powder propels the ball with so much greater 
force, that it crashes through, and breaks bones, 
without deviating much from the first direction 
taken. The small charge of powder is aU well 
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enough for target practice^ but it is of no use for 
actual service against large animals. Rifles of the 
same bore^ size, and weight, are of great advantage ; 
there is no making mistakes in the hurry for bullets, 
and no changing powder-flasks. I always carry a 
pistol powder-flask, with a large top or charger 
adapted for the heavy rifle, half-a-dozen bullets, and 
a few percussion-caps, in my own pocket; so that 
if by any chance I am separated jGrom my shikarees, 
I have some ammunition always with me. In a 
climate like India, we do not overload ourselves with 
powder-flasks and belts. 

On horseback, I always carry a^ sword. at my side, 
and sometimes, if expecting any desperate work, 
when on foot also; in the latter case, the belt is 
passed over my shoulder instead of round my waist, 
so as to keep the point clear of the ground. The 
sword is the queen of weapons. 

I had almost omitted to mention that the breech- 
sights of a rifle should always be made to fold down 
even with the elevation, and the screw in the stock, 
between the hanuners, should be so correctly centrical 
as to serve the eye for a point-blank sight. I have 
never had any experience with the steel-tipped conical 
ball, having always found zinc hard enough to kill 
elephants (if hit in the proper spot of the head), and 
lead for all other animals. However, I daresay it 
would be useftd ; and Gordon Cumming, who speaks 
warmly of the steel-tipped conical ball, must be as 
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good a judge of these thii^ as could be heard^ and 
no doabt speaks to die point* Whether two-grooved 
rifles would cany them as well as a polj-grooved 
rifie^ I cannot teU ; but I was yerj glad to hear the 
above-named gi'eat shikaree state, that one of the 
rifles he used in Africa carried only: an ounce ball. 
This coincides with mj own opinion, that it is not 
necessary to have small cannon to kill game wiih. 
Of course, in African hunting, which is so much 
carried on from the saddle, the very heavy and large- 
bored rifle is a great drawback ; if for no other reason 
than for the extra weight that the horse has to carry. 
The jungles of India are generally too thick for 
riding game through; though I have tried it, and 
sometimes with success. I use the horse in them 
to recover wounded game: the best description of 
animal will be mentioned in the accounts of shikar 
to be detailed hereafter. A first-rate horse for hog- 
hunting, if he be also one from whose back game can 
be shot and who wUl stsmd by [himself in a jungle, 
is worth, to a man devoted to the sport, nearly his 
weight in silver. Descriptions of some of the best 
horses I have had, may perhaps not be out of place, 
wh^i I treat of the diffident kinds of game that have 
been killed from their backs, together with their 
numerous feats, accidents, and escapes. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



HOG-HUNTING. 



Hog-hnntiog— Courage of the Animal— A Hunt— Honei— Spears 
— YarioQB Adrentarea— InstmctioDs to young SportraMO-* 
Shikareei. 

Thb great variety of large game in India makes it 
difficulty as I said before^ to sdect what subject first 
to write upon. I vrish to blend instmctton with 
amusement in this my first essa j. 

Every man has his peculiar &ncy or taste in sporty 
as in other matters. I consider that hog-huntings 
especially in the hilly countries of the Deccan and 
Nagp(»re, is the very first sport in the world ; ergo, 
I will commence with it. 

A hog-hontii^ V^ ^ generally formed in the 
cantonment Some jcxn it from love of the sport, 
and to ride &r the spear of honour — the first spear^— 
that thrilling sound, which mice heard no man ever 
forgets whp has a soul for hog-hunting I Others join 
it fin: amusement, for the fun of the thing, to eat, 
dridk, pass the time, and enjoy jovial companionship: 
fer a hunter has a merry soul, always '^ within the 
limits of becoming mirth." 
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Let us, however, to the jungle side, and see the 
formation of the beaters, and how the beat, or hankwa, 
is to be managed: which of course should be left to 
the most experienced hand in the party. 

The native shikarees of that part of the country- 
should be consulted ; and if there are not any, the 
villagers, who always know the whereabouts of the 
hog. 

Whether the beat is a sandbund, or date grove, as 
is commonly the case in the Deccan, — whether it be 
a hill side, or a hill itself, or in short, whatever sort 
of cover is to be beaten, the precaution in the first 
place of posting men on high trees, for the purpose 
of looking out, should n()t be neglected. These 
lookers-out should be furnished with a small white 
flag, about the size of a pocket-handkerchief, on a 
stick two or three feet long. I always employ besides 
these, men with pistols and powder-flasks, at certain 
points where hog are known generally to break. Of 
course, men who are trusted for this purpose, must 
not only know the use and loading of fire-arms, but 
be thoroughly instructed not to let the pistol off until 
the hog is fairly out in the plain beyond them. The 
man who has the direction of the party is commonly 
called the captain of the hunt ; he must be implicitly 
obeyed as to the peculiar way in which the beat is to 
be conducted, as well as to how the riders should be 
placed. He ought to have the matching of the best 
horsemen and horses; and his employment is very 
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often a thankless one; for in hog-hnntlng, as in 
other matters, it is very difficult to please everybody. 
When a large extent of cover has to be beaten, 
riders are posted in pairs at different points. They 
are particularly instructed not to move their horses 
tmtil the hog are fairly broken from the cover ; for 
the fastest horse in India cannot excel the wild hog 
in his first bursi, nor prevent him taming back to his 
cover, should he so determine. I have said that it is 
difficult to please everybody, but the captain of the 
hunt must do his best. If he is an old and retired 
sportsman, he will succeed better in managing to the 
satisfaction of the party than if he still covets, and 
wishes to ride for, the first spear himself. 

An old hog-hunter should not be matched against 
a young one; for, unless the latter is £ur better 
mounted than the former, he will have but a small 
chance, even with the advantage of the best horse, 
and young blood in his veins. I will back the 
wary and experienced spearsman against the 
fastest Nimrod that ever rode to hounds in 
England. 

The beaters should, if possible, be furnished with 
gongs (or native tom-toms), horns, rattles, and other 
noise-making instruments. They are used, or not, 
according to instructions very distinctly given before 
the beat commences. Some jungles or covers are 
best and most thoroughly beaten silently, that is, 
without shouting or using the above-named noisy in- 
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stmmentB. This system is pursued bj the biinjarees^ 
or grain-carriers of India, who are most keen hog- 
hunters on foot, with c^>ears» and assisted hj Iheir 
dogs. From some jungles ihe hogs are best driven 
to the plains, or rideable ground, by ndse. 

When an old and savage boar is in his stronghold, 
he is very difficult to dislodge. Neither noise nor 
driving will turn him ont. He constantly rushes 
out, and knocks over the beaten nearest to him, 
sometimes wounding th^n severely, liiough oflener 
upsetting them with little injury; for the native, 
having but very little clothing on him, is uncom- 
monly nimble. 

The different systems pursued in driving hog, as 
well as the different ways they are ridden, must be 
shown when I come to describe the most exciting 
runs, which terminated in accidents, either to horse 
or man. The gallant hunters who have carried me 
in these must also be described. 

At pres^at we will suppose ourselves at the cover 
side, waiting for the final shout that is to dislodge 
the mighty boar firom the last reftige] to which he 
has betaken himselE Every now and then he is 
seen trotting sulkily ahead of the beaters. Shouts 
of '' Wuh jata hai,"— *^ There he goes,"— are heard ; 
and a report from a pistol, denoting that he is fidrly 
in the plain, ihrills like an dectric flash through 
every rider. 

Waiting, with spear in hand, for the word ^^ Ride,** 
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eadi hors^ium now» within the distance of a chance 
(^the spear^ starts into life. 

Now yonngsters^ if possible^ be not too much 
excited; ride in the wake of the old and wary hog- 
himters^ until the boar is viewed^ and ikeai, with 
hands down and heads np^ lay into your hog. He 
goes quietly enough untQ you near him, and you are 
under the impression that you are going to spear 
him at once, when suddenly he bounds away firom 
you. Two or three times in the next quarter of a 
mile he does this; when, turning rapidly to the 
right, before you can wheel your horse with him, 
your old friend with the grizzled beard, cool as if 
he were sitting at his ciq> of tea, takes the spear- 
hand of you, and as he comes up to the boar, who 
half meets him in the charge, passes his spear 
throu^ and through him. Quietly raising his 
weapon, te says in a whisper which you never 
forget, " First spear." You would scarcely belieye 
Mm, had you not seen the boar roll over behind his 
hcHTse. 

Down with your spear, youngster I for woe betide, 
if you miss the mighty beast this time, who, now 
wounded and deeply incensed, rushes at the first 
horseman in his way. 

I will give you credit for not having missed the 
hog on this occasion; but the odds are that your 
spear is carried out of your hand, and sticks upright 
in the back of the savage foe. 
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The boar is now at bay : he may, or may not, take 
foar or five spears, perhaps a dozen, to kill him, and 
two or three horses may be badly wounded. Gene- 
rally, however, before the third rider comes up, our 
old friend with the grizzly beard, having wheeled 
his horse, will have again faced the boar, and where 
his vast neck just mingles with his spine — 

" Sheathed fail blade and dropped him dead." 

Over on his back ihe monster rolls, and dies with- 
out a groan-*dies as only a wild hog can die, in 
silence. 

Amidst such scenes as these — such pleasures and 
such excitement — ^have I passed many happy hours of 
my life, and hope to pass many more. 

This is not the time for soliloquizing. Up come 
some of the beaters, a sapling tree is. cut down, the 
bagdoor, or horse's leading rope, is brought into 
requisition, the boar's legs are tied over with it, and 
eight men bear him off in triumph to the tents. 
Ere this the old hog-hunter has measured him with 
his spear; he stands about thirty-nine inches high 
at the shoulder. Whether his tusk is nine inches 
or more is left for frirther discussion. The beat after 
this goes on with various fortune. The youngster is 
lucky, if he takes a first spear in his first essay at 
hog-hunting; he must gain experience in this as in 
all other pursuits. 

After this prefatory and fancy sketch, I will pro- 
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ceed to give a description of some mns where horses 
or men were womided; or in which my pet hunters 
have distinguished themselves. No one but he who 
has seen it, would believe that the wild hog of India 
can on his own ground outpace, at his first burst, 
and run away from the fastest Arab race-horse: but 
such is the £ict. Let the hog be mountain bom 
and bred, having to travel in certain seasons of the 
year forty or fifty miles every night for his food, then 
try him on his own hill-side, or over the rock and 
bush of the Deccan, and I will back the hog against 
the hunter. 

This is ground which few men will ride over, 
because their horses' legs suffer so severely, that 
they cannot afford to do it, even should they them- 
selves have the nerve necessary for the work. 

Again, no man who has not been an eyewitness 
of the desperate courage of the wild hog would 
believe in his utter recklessness of life, or in the 
fierceness that will make him run up the hunter's 
spear, which has passed through his vitals, until he 
buries his tusk in the body of ihe horse, or, it may 
be, in the leg of the rider. 

The native j^^shikaree affirms that the wild boar 
will quench his thirst at the river between two 
tigers, and I believe this to be strictly the truth. 
The tiger and the boar have been heard fighting in 
the jungle at night, and both have been found dead, 
alongside of one another, in the morning. 

2 
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Of all the animals in India killed by me — and 
these are the tiger^ wild elephant^ buffido^ bison^ 
bear^ paniber^ leopard^ and wild hog^ in shorty all 
of the gmta feroa inhabiting those splendid forests — 
not one has ever made good his charge against the 
d^dly bullets of my heavy rifles^ or against the 
spear, save the wild boar and a panther : they have 
all been cut down, killed, or turned. 

The occasion on which I was nearly disposed of 
summarily by a boar, was as follows : — 

In the month of January, 1851, I was out hog- 
hunting at a village some ten miles from Hingolee, 
in the Deccan, and beating the sugar-cane at day- 
light without success. A villager came up to me 
and said, " What are you beating the cane for ? If 
you want to see a hog, come with me. 111 show you 
one." Falling at the time to the rear of my horse, he 
whispered to a native officer of the cavalry regiment 
I then commanded, " The sahib won't be able to kill 
him, he is such ^ a monster, we are afraid to go near 
the place where he lives." My first impression was 
that he was the owner of the sugar-cane, and wished 
to allure us away from it; however, I promised him 
a present if he would show us his large friend. On 
this he gafly led the way, imtil, coming over the 
brow of a hill about half a mile from the cane, he 
stopped dead, and pointed to an object in a dhall field 
below us, saying, " There he is." In the mist of the 
morning this appeared to me like a large blue rock. 
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much too large .for a hog; however^ the object 
moved^ or rather got up^ and there was no mis- 
taking it. 

About a hnndred and twenty yards on the other 
side of him was a de^ corrie^ or fissure in the hills^ 
thickly wooded: this evidently was his stronghold^ 
and if he chose to make his rush for it there was no 
chance of being able to intercept and spear hinu 
Thinking it possible that he might not mn^ but fight 
at once^ I started to gallop round the field and place 
myself between the boar and his stronghold. The 
native officer with me was a very good rider^ a man 
well known for his courage^ and for being one of the 
best spearsmen and horsemen in the Nizam's cavalry: 
he was mounted on a good Arab horse. I was on an 
imported Arab mare ; she having been sent by the 
Pacha of Egypt to the Nawab of the Carnatic, and 
sold at auction at Madras, whence I had procured 
hear. It was about the first time I had ridden her 
hunting. 

We galloped round, and stood behind the hedge 
of the field, waiting for the beaters to come up, 
and if possible to drive the big fellow away firom 
the hilL Standing, as I was, behind a hedge con- 
siderably higher than my mare's head, I did not see 
the boar. The dufedar, who was some thirty yards 
to my left, but looking over a lower part of the 
hedge, shouted out **Look out! h©re he comes." 
The mare was standing still, and I had but just time 

2—2 
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to drop my spear-point, which caught the boar in his 
rise : the blade was bnried in his withers. The 
beautiftil mare^ from her standing position^ cleared 
with one bound the boar^ spear and all^ as this was 
carried out of my hand ; then^ suddenly turning, was 
in a moment in her stride after the hog. The latter 
had but seventy yards to reach the edge of the 
cover, so I shouted to the Duffadar Allahoodeen 
Khan, "There goes my spear: spear him I" Just as 
the boar struck the first branch of the jungle with his 
back, breaking my spear in two, the duffadar closed 
with him in a moment. The boar, having been 
missed by the spear, was under the horse, and thus 
for thirty yards the latter, literally lifted off his legs, 
was plunging and kicking until the rider came to the 
ground. Fortunately, I had three dogs out with us, 
and having shouted to let them go, they came up 
and took off the attention of the boar at the moment 
I thought he was on the duffadar. The latter had 
fallen on his sword and broken it, so that he was 
utterly helpless, for I had not then obtained another 
spear. 

In the next moment the boar and dogs had dis- 
appeared in the jungle; which was, as I before 
remarked, his stronghold. Immediately I procured 
a spear, I rode up the face of the hill, and round the 
farther end of the corrie I heard the dogs baying the 
boar below me ; but it was impervious, and, from rock 
and jungle, was inaccessible to the horse. Looking 
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towards the spot from whence I had come^ and across 
to the opposite side of the corrie, I saw the doffadar 
again mounted^ and shouted to him, '^ Lend me a big 
spear ; come down, and let us spear him on foot: he 
is killing the dogs." The man replied, " For heaven's 
sake, sahib, don't attempt it on foot I" It then sud- 
denly occurred to me that this was the native officer 
who, a year before, when out with another party, had 
been dreadfully wounded by a wild boar : on that 
occasion the boar knocked him down, and stripped 
the flesh off his thighs. At this moment, up came 
one of my people with my heavy double rifle, and 
being still under the impression that the boar was 
killing the dogs, I descended on foot into the ravine, 
leaving my mare with the gun*carrier. Just as I 
got to the bottom, I saw the monster boar with his 
back to a tree, and the three dogs looking very 
cautiously at him. He was about forty yards' dis- 
tance from me. 

There was an open, green space where the water 
lodged in the rains, and clear of jungle. At the 
Airther end stood the boar. Directly he saw me, 
putting his head a little down to take aim, he came 
straight at me, increasing his pace from the trot to 
the charge. 

When about fifteen yards off, he received the first 
bullet of my rifle in his neck. Taking not the least 
notice of it, he came on, and the second barrel, fired 
at him at about five yards, broke his left under- 
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jaw bone at the tusk. Fortonately I brou^ my 
rifle down to the charge^ and striking it with his 
head^ the boar sent me over on mj back. While 
running over me^ he made a glance and wounded me 
in the left arm. Had I not put down my rifle-barrel 
at the moment^ most probably his tusk would have 
been buried in my body^ and this interesting tale 
never appeared before the public ! 

As it was^ I had two shooting-jackets on^ it being 
a very cold morning; and I sufiered more from the 
jar on my shoulders than from the wound. As I lay, 
J seized the end of my rifle-barrels, determining to 
sell my life as dearly as possible. To my delist, I 
must say, I saw the boar knock over the man who 
was running down with my big spear. He did not 
turn on either of us ; for the boar is a noble foe, 
rarely turning, unless desperately wounded and un- 
able to go on, to mutilate a fallen enemy. The dogs 
immediately tackled him, and permitted me, though 
breathless, to get up. The spear-carrier looked 
covered with blood, enveloped as he was in a large 
white sheet — ^the usual protection of a native against 
the cold of the morning. My first impression was 
that the man was mortally wounded ; but I soon 
discovered, to my delight, that the blood on the cloth 
was that of the boar. The man valiantiy a£Srmed 
that he had speared him, but the mud on the Inroad 
blade clearly denoted what an ignominious sheath it 
had found. 
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The rifle stock was cracked, aod the jin that 
fitstens the barrel into the stock much bent Haying 
pnt this to rights, I loaded, and, proceeding in the 
direction the boar had gone, heard a pistcd-shot, and 
the rush of a retreating horse. This was the dnffa- 
dar, w1k> had discharged his weapon at him, at a 
distance of coarse, without any danuige to dther 
party. I walked cautionsly np to about fifteen yards, 
when the boar again began glancing at me with his 
very wicked eye. A dog's head was very near the 
line of fire, but, determining to take the initiative this 
time, I shot the beast through the eye to the brain. 
Over he rolled, iite biggest boar I have ever killed: 
height, ihirty-mne inches ; length, not including tail, 
about five feet and a half; tusks, nine inches. 
, A pair of plough-bullocks were caught, and the 
boar, placed on a sledge formed of three or four 
branches, was with difficulty dragged by them to 
camp. 

I prefiu^ this story with stating that the boar is 
the most courageous animal in the jungle. There he 
was, with a broken spear in his withers — ^the shaft 
sticking up a foot and a half fix>m the blade — ^knock- 
ing over a horseman and woxmding his horse ; re- 
ceiving two bullets — ten to the pound weight each — 
the first in his neck and throat — a very deadly part 
in all animals — the second breaking his jaw, and fired 
within a few feet of the muzzle ; making good his 
charge ; cutting down his enemy like grass, wounding 
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him^ then knocking over a second man armed with a 
spear ; defying the dogs ; and then^ when in the act 
of charging again, shot to the brain, and dying with- 
out a groan. 

The difference between hog-hunting in the plains 
and hog-hunting in the ravines, with an occasional 
jungle, is very great. No one uses dogs in the 
former; while in the latter, a wounded hog can 
scarcely be recovered without them. No hog-hunter 
ever shoots at a hog near any rideable ground, except 
in self-defence, or after he has been wounded by the 
spear. 

In the plains of Bengal, where large parties of 
hunters are out, there are, generally speaking, ele- 
phants, from the backs of which wounded iog are 
recovered when they betake themselves to unrideable 
jungle. 

Poor hunters, like myself, must go in and recover 
our wounded hog in the best way we can. Ex- 
perience, gained since the above-mentioned litde 
fight, has shown me that fire-arms are not to be 
depended on, when going on foot against a wild boar. 
The spear and sword are the least likely to faiL The 
service is a very dangerous one. 

Hog-hunting can be enjoyed at a small cost, as far 
as the expense of horses is concerned, if the rider 
is a pretty good judge of horse-flesh, and does not 
spare himself. The Arab mare I have above men- 
tioned, cost me 915 Company's rupees, that is, about 
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92£, in English money. She was the most expensive 
horse I ever hunted^ and was not purchased for that 
pursuit She was the most beautiful mare I have 
ever seen, of pure nedjd blood, grey, with flea-bitten 
spots, eyes too large for her head, nostril thin and 
expanded, the throat of a game cock, the hair of her 
mane and tail so fine and soft, that the most beautiful 
woman might have been proud of such texture, and 
her skin so thin and soft, that the thorn bushes 
through which I rode her used to tear it : after many 
of my runs through jungle, I have had her, bleeding 
from the thoras, looking as if she had been practised 
upon with a light sabre. She was what you wotdd 
consider in England a pony, fourteen hands one and 
a half inches high ; but she was as broad almost as 
a dray-horse, and her tail was set up so high that, as 
she moved about her loose box, you could, stooping, 
walk between it and the ground. Her feet were 
black and hard, and the tendons below her hocks 
and knees were like harp-strings. Acid to this, that 
her head wias so lean that you might have boiled it 
without obtaining any flesh from it, and you have a 
picture of what this desert-bom mare was. 

A good Arab horse for hog-hunting, if not required 
to carry more than eleven stone and a half, saddle 
and all, could a few years back be purchased for 
600 rupees — 60Z. — at Bombay. You may calculate 
201. more for each additional stone weight that your 
horse has to carry. I am referring to the price of 
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a tresk horse thore^ out of the dealers^ stables, and 
assoming the purchaser to be a pretty good judge 
of horse-flesh. 

One of the best hunters I ever had was purchased 
by me at auction at Hydrabad^ for 100 rupees — abeut 
91 He was a dark chesnut Arab, under fourteen 
hands — a pony to lode at. Off Ihe back of this Uttfe 
animal I speared a great quantity of hog, some 
hyenas and bears ; and as far as the courage of the 
horse would go, I believe he would have gone up to 
a tiger. 

On one occasion, I had a long and severe run over 
rocks and grass, after a wild sow, which, on the second 
time of being speared, ran up the spear, and fixed on 
the chest of this horse. He never moved for some 
time ; till at length, I suppose, being convinced that 
I could not get the hog off him, he swung suddenly 
round, and ihe sow being a large, tall one, this move- 
ment brought her alongside of him, when he lashed 
at her with his hind legs, until she was disengaged. 
This case I mention as an extraordinary instance of 
the tenadty of life in a wild hog. 

A party of us roused a sounder of wild hog in a 
grass rumnah near Hingolee. Some native offers 
out with me — very light weights — ^were mounted on 
very speedy horses. I was on the above-mentioiied 
little Arab"; consequently we separated. They rode 
their horses to a standstill in the ravines, after diffe- 
rent hog. I alone followed this sow; and the ground 
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being covered with bushes, speared her some ei^t 
times before she got into a ravine. The bank on one 
side was about eight feet high, and having placed her 
back against this, she came to baj. The ravine was 
only eight or ten feet broad at the bottom, and up 
this I galloped, and met the sow in the charge about 
dx times, spearing her every time. At last she 
caught hold of the horse by the hock, opening the 
plate vein, from which gushed a stream of blood* 
Disheartened, and fairly tired out, I stopped, and 
b^an shouting, in the hope that some straggling 
horseman might come up. At length an orderly of 
mine came up (m a pony, when, pointing to the hog, 
I said, *^ Tie your pony up, get on the bank above ' 
l^r, and see if you can reach her with the spear; for 
she is not a hog, but a shaitan (that is a devil): I 
Imve q>eared her more than a dozen times throu|^ 
and throu^, and she won't die." The man re- 
marked — ^^^How your horse is bleeding." At this 
moment the poor sow put her head between the 
root of a tree and the bank against which she 
was standing ; and seeing her at this advantage, 
before she could get her head out of the noose, I 
made a ru^ at her, and speared her throu^ ihe 
heart 

We were at some distance from a village; so— cut- 
ting off the end of the tail of the sow, remarking at 
Ihe time to my orderly, " they will not believe that I 
have killed her on this ground, unless I show this" — 
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we proceeded to the village. There I pinned up the 
vein in the horse's hock^ which was still profusely- 
bleeding, got upon the orderly's pony, and told him 
to walk the horse home quietly. 

I may here remark upon the necessity of always 
carrying crooked needles, silk, pins, &c., for the 
fastening up of wounds, together with a shikar, or 
hunting-knife, containing lancet, fleam, &c., on all 
hog-hunting expeditions. 

It is considered, as a general rule, that a good 
hog-hunting horse can go wherever a wild hog can, 
as far as the mere jumping of height and breadth is 
concerned, as well as in following over bad ground, 
where, if it be such as is considered rideable at all, a 
good hunter will kill his hog. But hogs, when hard 
pressed, will throw themselves down fifteen feet, 
from a perpendicular bank ; and I have seen a whole 
soimder of hog do this, each of them coining on his 
chest and rolling over, then jumping up and going 
ofif unhurt ; while we, the riders, pulled up, seeing 
that the place was impracticable. 

I suffered from numerous accidents m riding this 
little hunter. One time, in the Aurungabad district, 
I had speared and killed two boars off him in the 
morning, and was riding after a sow. Twice I had 
speared her, when, gaining the foot of the mountain, 
she came to the charge, received the spear, and 
knocked my little horse off his legs, running under 
his chest. The fall I had on this occasion was 
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nearly being my last^ for I was picked up insensible, 
from striking my head against the stones. 

Fortunately, my trained hunter stood without 
dragging me, until a trooper, coming up, with di£S-* 
culty disengaged my foot from the stirrup. The long 
hunting boot and spur had been thrust through the 
stirrup with such force that the latter was bent ; and 
had the horse dragged me but a few yards in this 
position, I must have been killed: for being, as I 
before remarked, insensible, I was powerless to stop 
him. I did not come to my senses for about an hour 
and a-half. 

At another time, when riding for the spear on this 
same horse, he sank in a quicksand and rolled over 
me, and I was again picked up insensible, with two 
ribs broken. 

I never had a horse so devoted to all sorts of sport 
as this little Arab. On one occasion, before dawn 
in the morning, as I was galloping out to the meet, 
he suddenly jumped off the path with me, giving 
chase to an animal, which turned out, when there was 
sufficient light to see it, to be an hyena. 

His sight was such that I trusted it in preference 
to' my own ; and I have known him fix his eye on 
a certain patch of jungle on the hill above us, which 
the beaters were driving ; and though not one of us 
could see any game in it, and the beaters themselves 
had driven up to the bush, a red deer, or sambur, has 
suddenly sprung out of it I felt the little horse's 
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heart beat against my heel^ and remarked to my 
shikarees, that I was certain there was some game 
in the bosh ; the distance was two hundred and fifty- 
yards firom us. I had several fisiUs with him, o^dng 
to his utter recklessness when following wild hog. 
If I were riding down a hill, and the boar jumped 
over a rock or impracticable place, this horse would 
follow exactly where Ihe chase went; and he has in 
this way rolled over me several times. 

The secret of riding a wild] hog is to ride as close 
to him as you can, keeping him on the spear, or 
right hand of you. You must be able to turn your 
horse with the hog ; and, therefore, the horse must 
always be in hand. In short, when the hog flags in 
speed, the hunter must be ready to make his horse 
spring upon him, so to speak. The spear then giv^i 
goes through the foe ; and if the hog charges at the 
time, the increased impetus of two bodies meeting at 
such speed generally drives the spear through from 
end to end. 

It is a good plan, whai yon are afraid of losing 
your hog among bushes and grass, to leave a spear 
delivered in him ; for it hampers his movements, and 
he cannot conceal himself in the jungle. You can do 
this if there are otiber riders with you to recover and 
finish the hog, or if you have a sword at yonr side. 

I always have ridden with a sword, since I met 
with the accident detailed in the early part of this 
story. 
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On many occanons I have sabred hog after they 
have been wounded with the spear^ and even boars, 
as high as thirty-eight inches ; and once> from having 
lost my spear, owing to its being knocked out of 
my hand by a bush, I drew my sword and passed it 
twice through the hog, before she was touched with 
a spear. 

I have never heard of any party attempting to 
ride and kill a hog wi& a sabre or sword, but I 
proved the practicability of it on this occasion. The 
run was after a single or solitary sow, in the even- 
ing; at which time, as hunters know, from their 
not having had anything to eat all the day, hog are 
particularly speedy and enduring. 

This sow got a start of a quarter of a mile, and 
was ridden another mile before she was pressed. 
Having got inix) some sandy ravines, I quite lost the 
other rider and the hog; and I had nothing to do 
with the first part of the run but losing my spear in a 
jump. I twice sabred the hog before she was touched 
by a spear. Her height was thirty-four inches — the 
length of the sword blade. The Arab I was riding 
was a four-years* old colt, only thirteen hands three 
inches high, but a pure nedjd horse. 

The diffictdty of killing hog on hilly and very 
bad ground arises from not being able to press them 
at full speed from the first. Tou must put it down 
as a maxim, that a hog at all times must be ridden 
afl«r at nearly the full speed of your horse. The 
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secret is to blow him, or take away his wind, in 
the first burst If you do not do this, either from 
the slowness of your horse or the di£Sculties of the 
ground, he will run often for miles, and he will not 
be caught at all, or brought to bay; unless he is 
a large and heavy, or sulky boar, who rather pre- 
fers the joys of the fight to showing his heels to 
the rider. 

The chief diflFerence between hog-hunting in Ben- 
gal, and in the Bombay Presidency and the Hydra- 
bad Deccan, is in the nature of the ground ridden 
over, the length of the spear used, and the way it is 
carried. The Bengal hog-hunter uses a spear from 
six and a half to seven feet long, called a jobbing 
spear. It is weighted with lead at the upper end ; 
the bamboo is stouter than that used by the hunter 
in the Deccan or Bombay Presidency, and the blade 
is much stronger. It is not used as a lance, but 
the point is carried about a foot and a half from 
the stirrup, and the horse is made to turn, so that 
when the boar charges, the spear point enters in 
without being raised: in short, he runs against the 
spear. This is the plan most approved, I believe, 
in Bengal, where I have had but little experience. 

The Bombay sportsman, whose hunting-grounds 
used to be the hills about Poona, Ahmednuggur, 
and in those districts, uses a spear firom eight to nine 
and a half feet long, under hand, and of lighter 
material than the Bengal jobbing-spear. We, in 
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the Hydrabad country, use a spear usually eight 
feet long : the difference of lengths, and the system 
of using the weapon, are accounted for, I think, by 
the difference of grounds, and t)ie habits of the 
animaL 

The sugar-cane-fed hog of Bengal are very large, 
lusty, and savage. The ground they are hunted 
ov^r is generally either grass plains or cultivated 
fields. The animal, therefore, rarely gets much 
start, is more easily blown, and comes more quickly 
to the charge than the hill-bred and -bom hog of 
the Deccan. 

I am of opinion that a spear of about eight feet 
long is, for the country of the Deccan, superior to 
either the short Bengal jobbing-spear, or long poking- 
spear of the Bombay sportsman. This may be from 
my having made more use of the spear described r 
and, after all, each man has his favourite weapon. 

Some of my readers may be cantoned at stations: 
which they have heard reported of most unsatisfacto- 
rily for hog-htmting. There may be hog in the very 
gardens round the houses ; yet, owing to the vicinity 
of deep and rocky conies and ravines, it may have 
been considered impracticable to ride and kill them. 
The gardens may be surrounded with the prickly 
pear, or nagpunnee, of India, impervious to horse ; 
while the hog, who feed a great deal on the fruit 
of it, dash through the thorn with apparent uncon- 
cern. Such a place as here described was the can- 

3 
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tonment of Mominabad^ or Ambah Jogie, for many- 
years the head-quarter stationvof the gallant Nizam's 
cavalry. P«rhiqw some of my readers will know 
the locality of the above station ; if not, suffice it 
to say, that it is on the edge of a deep and almost 
precipitous ravine, on the opposite bank of which 
is a small building, called the Bootanaut bungalow. 
The ravines below this widen into a river, the 
bed of which is composed of immense boulder- 
stones; while the soil, which is only subject to 
casual inundaticm, is clothed with reeds and a thick 
bush called sumbaloo: something like the withy 
in growth. The wild hogs shelter themselves here 
in the day-time, and at night ravage the gardens 
of the station. 

In the year 1854, there were stationed at Momi- 
nabad three of us, who determined to try and kill 
hog in this very Bootanaut corrie. I had succeeded 
in killing a few in the cantonment before my two 
friends came, and had met with some terrible falls 
in riding the hog in the corries. We three, there- 
fore, with a number of beaters and some dogs, drove 
the bottom of this corrie, both sides of which were 
impracticable to ride up. 

The first run we had was after a large sow. She 
was killed with two spears; but only after having 
given us a most exciting run through bushes and 
the stony bed of the river. The excitement was 
such that one of the party, a man who has probably 
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killed more hog than any man in this part of India, 
sprung his horse off the river-bank into water deep 
enough for him to swim in. His horse from this 
ran lost all his shoes, and so much of his hoo& that 
he was not able to leaye the stable for some weeks. 
My own galloway lost his fore shoes, and this was 
tiie cause of our mounting fresh horses. 

The sow had scarcely been killed when the beaters 
r^orted that a large boar had taken up his abode 
on the hill on the left of the corrie and riyer ; this 
was fiye hundred feet above us, and very nearly 
perpendicular. 

The plan adopted to drive him down to us — ^as 
the ground was quite impracticable for horses, while, 
if he took above, we should lose him — ^was to send 
all the beat^B and dogs above him. Even the 
men could not get down to where he was; for we 
^ould not have used the dogs had it been possible 
to drive him down without. 

We concealed ourselves and horses as much as 
possible in the sumbaloo bushes. One of my friends 
was mounted on a fresh horse, I on a young mare, 
which had never been hog-hunted before; for, to 
say the truth, I had not expected that we should 
have had a run at alL After ^me shouting and 
beating, the boar was roused, and came down the 
almost perpendicular hill, with the dogs behind him. 

At the bottom of the hill, and between it and the 
bank of the river, th«re was a space of five-and- 

3—2 
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twenty or thirty feet, clothed with brushwood. 
Through this the boar ran a short distance, and 
then came to bay with the dogs. 

We started out of the sumbaloo. The other two 
riders crossed the river branch; but I, knowing 
that the only place at which a horse could get out of 
the river and corrie was about a quarter of a mile 
ahead, rode up the river for it Coming to this 
point, I turned my horse to look for the boar and 
the riders, since, if they had passed me, they must 
have been in view on the hill side. Suddenly, and 
only about fifty yards in front of me, appeared the 
younger horseman of the two, without his spear, hat 
in hand, trying to beat off the other horse, who was 
riderless and attacking him. The ledge of ground 
between the foot of the hill and the river bank was 
but a few yards wide ; the river rolled below us ; 
the bank was some twenty-five or thirty feet in 
height, and nearly perpendicular. The boar was not 
in sight, but I concluded he was in the bushes 
beyond. The younger rider, aft«r in vain endea- 
vouring to beat off the horse that was attacking him, 
jumped off his own mare, and let her go. At that 
moment, a sillidar, fond of hunting, being an orderly 
of one of the officers, and well mounted on an Arab 
horse, came up behind me, saying, ^' Go in, sir, and 
take the spear." I replied, ^* I am on a young mare ; 
how can I pass those fighting horses ? " He sprang 
off his horse and said, " Take mine, and my spear.* 
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I too had jumped oflF, and was in the act of mounting 
the other horse, when the boar, on whose path we 
stood, passing close by the fighting horses, charged 
me. There was scarcely three feet between the 
mare I had dismounted from and the horse I was 
mounting, and I had but time to seize the short and 
heavy spear which the orderly had thrust into my 
hand in exchange for my own, when the boar, roar- 
ing, with his mouth open, as a wild boar does when 
he charges, rushed upon the spear blade, the point 
of which was broken in his throat Fortunately it 
remained fixed ; and though the great power of the 
boar nearly took me away into the river, directly I 
felt the spear firmly planted in his throat, I turned 
the tables by pressing the boar back again int6 a 
bush. The trooper now speared liim in the belly, 
which was of no use; but disengaging my sword 
from its sheath, I divided the animal's back bone 
with two drawing cuts. ^^ Aper profundit humi^ 
and breathed his last. 

I shouted lustily, " Hurrah for the first spear on 
foot I " however, the younger hunter replied, ^^ No : 
I speared him in the bushes, and my spear is there.'* 
This was the case ; so, leaving the spear fixed in his 
throat, I inquired, "Where is the other rider?" 
His horse, it appeared, had fallen in going up the 
steep bank of the river, and afterwards had attacked 
the other horse, which caused the rider to dismount 
and let both horses go. 
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We fonnd him on his back^ considerably hurt 
We th«i returned to the spot and measured the 
boar. He was only thirty-four inches high; but 
his tusks were eight inches long. He was an old 
boar^ and his hind feet were malformed^ the hoofs 
turning out like horns. This accounted for his 
hardly running at alL He had been constantly 
described to us as a lame boar> which came into 
the gardens. 

The two horses got into the ravines and grass 
rumnahs^ and were not brought in till the morning 
of the second day after this happened. They had 
beep^ therefore^ fighting for about forty hours. One 
was considerably injured fix)m kicks in the chest. 
A new Peat's sfddle^ belonging to the elder hunt^» 
was brought home in three pieces, on a Yillager's 
head. 

These were looked upon as minor injuria, c«ir 
sidering that we had accomplished what nobody dse 
had ever attempted; whilst the first hog ihat was 
killed was a thorough runner, the last a desperate 
fighter ; and had he not rushed with open moulh on 
to the spear-blade, but struck it the least on one side^ 
he would not only have got away unhurt, but, in 4ill 
probability, would have wounded some of us sey^ely 
in this passage of arms. 

Let me warn my young readers from going into a 
boar on foot Sometimes this mtut be done ; and in 
that case, two or three of the hunters should have 
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q>ears; but even then it is very dangerous, if the 
boar is among bushes or cover. 

On the above occasion, had I not been armed with 
a sword, it is very probable that he would have got 
away; for the spear-blade was very nearly bitten 
off, and another struggle might have brd^en the 
shaft. To the keen sabre, then, be all praiae I 

To my instructions regarding ridiog for the spear, 
I would add, that a sportsman, really fond of the 
thing, and who rides honourably, never rides cun- 
ning. Young reader, always ride to the front! 
There is scarcely any ground that a hog croesea 
where your horse cannot follow. Blot the words 
impossible and impracticable out of your dictionary. 
You may break many bones without much injury ; 
and depend upon it, if you hunt over the rocky 
ground of the Deccan, and ride fivr the spear, you 
must of necessity have falls. 

Rather more than five years ago, i.e., March, 1855, 
while riding for the spear on a little hunter only 
thirteen hands two indies high, bred in the Deccan, 
he fell with me on stony ground, and I was laid 
up in consequence for seven weeks in bed with a 
broken hip. This was the thurd time I had bones 
broken ; but, considering that smce this last accklwit 
I have both speared and sabred several hog, I am not 
much the worse for it. 

The horse I was riding was certainly hardly equal 
to my weight; but I had killed hog off him, over 
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much worse ground, without his ever falling with 
me before. 

I will now give some instructions for riding wild 
hog, though actual experience in the sport can alone 
make a man successful. 

To enable the tjrro to compete with the old hog- 
hunter — ^who is almost as crafty as the wild animal 
he spears, and who always speaks of a big boar 
as he would of an honourable enemy against whom 
he is pitted in a fair fight — I will mention a few 
maxims, approved of as such in this sport Ride 
at the tail of your hog : which means, that from the 
commencement of the run, you must press him at 
nearly the very best pace your horse is capable of: 
this is to blow him. If you let him go along at his 
own pace for the first half mile, he gets his wind, 
and will often out-pace and beat you in the long run. 

Your horse should have had no food for some 
hours, if you expect to get a run early. He ought to 
have been muzzled after finishing his grass at night ; 
in short, kept like a race-horse before running: he 
is then light, and fit to go his best at once. The boar, 
on the other hand, has been feeding all night ; though 
he feeds and keeps on till morning at most seasons of 
the year ; especially in the sugar-cane, where he cuts 
and grubs an incredible quantity in a very small 
space of ground. 

You should, then, on sighting your hog, if he is 
fairly in the open, shriek your tally-ho, and get 
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your horse well between your thighs. Keep your 
hands down and your head up, your spear balanced 
with the point forward, and, so that you .can keep 
it clear of branches or bushes, about as high as your 
own face. This will bring the end of the butt 
within two feet of the ground. Your right hand 
with the spear is also on your reins, behind your 
bridle-hand. 

In passing through bushes, you bring the point 
more forward, almost between the horse's ears, or 
defend your own head and body from blows with 
the shaft. Carrying it thus, if your horse falls with 
you, the spear point is before him and you. When 
you near your hog, you, of course, bring the point 
down to whichever side of your horse the hog is on. 
At the moment of spearing, you should have enough 
in your horse to spring him, if I may use the 
expression, up alongside the animal. If spearing to 
your right, the left heel uses the spur ; if to your 
left, the right heel and spur. I never shorten the 
bridles on the side to which I turn my horse, whether 
I am rushing him up alongside a hog, or turning 
him for any purpose. On the contrary, if I wish to 
turn my horse to the right, I tighten the left bridles 
shorter than the right ones; which, also, are never 
allowed to be at all loose, and vice versa. I knot my 
snaffle rein ; it, therefore, requires but a turn of the 
hand to turn my horse. All my horses are broken 
in to this ; and in a few days, if a horse's head is put 
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properly on to his neck — and I never buy any horse 
which is not well made there — ^I teach my young 
cattle to torn at speedy and almost in their own 
length: always changing the leading leg for the 
occasion. 

To return to our bacon. Do not waste time in 
long lunges with your spear; though^ if the taking 
the first is a very near thing, and your opponent 
is as close to the hog as you are^ the point is likely 
to be decided in favour of him who has the spear 
hand, that is, of him who has the hog on the right 
of him. An expaienced hunter, and one who is 
pliant and clings well to his saddle, now gets the 
spear, by lying very forward, with his head neariyon 
level with and before his saddle bow. His legs are 
at the same moment well round his horse. 

The action is, of course, little more than momen* 
tary; and it requires a horseman to be in good 
practice at constant^ turning his horse and stoopii^ 
down on dth^ side of the saddle, as well as to be 
in good riding condition, to do this feat: a dangerous 
one, inasmuch as your weight is very much off the 
balance, and you are so much on one side that if 
your horse put his feet in a hole, he would almost 
to a certainty be overbalanced, and both of you 
would be pitcl^ on to the top of Ihe boar. 

The deadly jdaces in which to spear a hog are the 
withers, behind the shoulder, low down — ^which will 
strike ihe heart, liver, or lungs — the backbone and 
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the loins. Yon maj spear in the head ; but in this 
case^ yon are yerj apt to break the blade or the shaft 
of the spear. No one spears there intentionally. 

The only time when the mle of riding at a hog^s 
tail beajrs an exception, is when he has a start of yon, 
and the distance is too short to touch him before 
he can get to his strmi^old, be it hill, jnngle, <a 
ravine. Then ride, and try to cnt him off, shooting 
at him to make him keep further out. This, however, 
is yery difficult; and when the hog is not blown, it 
requires a horse most perfectly broken and in hand, 
as well as that the ridar should not only know at 
what pace exactly his horse is going xuoder him, but 
iiiat he should know from experience at what speed 
the hc^, also, is going. It must be r^nembered that 
he is running cunning; for, directly he finds that, 
from being nearer the lull or jungle, you have a 
shorter distance to go, and that this renders his 
speed of doubtM effect, he will suddaily try and 
double behind your horse. If you cannot check the 
lH>rse's speed sufficiently to keep him a little behind 
the hog, the latter will make good his manoeuvre. 
At these times, all but savage hog do their best to 
gain th^r strongholds, without having to fight for it 

On these occasions, when leading and coming up 
to a lusty boar, if your horse has running in him, 
and is a powerful one, and the hog does not come 
to the charge, make your dash at him with spurs 
in; qpear him from bdiind oyer the loins, and ^ye 
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the spear clean through him^ and out at his chest. 
Then passing on, holding fast the butt-end of the 
spear, you bring the boar round on his fore-legs, 
with his head away from you; the spear, coming 
out, leaves his head exactly the contrary way to 
that in which he was running. The next rider, if 
he has his spear ready and down, should just catch 
the boar now and kill him. But if his spear is not 
ready, and he pretty quick with it, there is every 
chance of his having his horse ripped ; for the boar, 
incensed by your having speared him, rushes at the 
next horseman who is between him and the point 
which he was making for. 

An example of this once happened to us when 
hunting in that terrible ground, nothing but rock, 
near Javla, in the Hingolee hills. 

The country here consists of deep, stony ravines, 
with a considerable extent of jungle, and a few 
hundred yards of plain, so stony that you can see no 
soil at all between the ravines. The run therefore 
is very short ; and a day's himting here lays your 
horse up, with the skin cut off his heels and pasterns, 
for a fortnight. 

We met a large sounder crossing from one ravine 
to the other; a quarter of a mile was the extent of 
the ground. There was one immense, large, lusty 
boar among them. I was mounted on a fifteen- 
hand, and very large, speedy Arab. A young 
native oflScer, a Naga by family, of the gallant 
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3rd Nizam's cavalry, was out with me. Poor lad I 
About a year after this he was killed by a violent 
horse striking him with his head, which knocked 
him off: he fell on the top of his head, and dislocated 
his neck. 

He was mounted on his famous racing galloway, 
Luddoo, and was a beautiful rider, seven stone six 
in weight only. The large boar was running cun- 
ning ; and when he got to within fifty yards of the 
ravine, he made his rush. I also made mine ; and 
my large Arab being full of running, it was like letting 
go a bow-string. In a second my spear was through 
the boar, and he was turned right round, and left, 
with his head the way from which he had come. 
The young lad was close behind me, and going so 
fast, that he missed his spear, and pulled up standing. 
The boar made a bound at him. By a short spurt, 
nay horse was just in time, as the big brute's head 
passed behind the rider's loins and over the horse's 
back. My horse was round and inside of the two in 
a moment; and when the boar saw this, he charged 
direct. The spear again went right through him, but 
did not stop him. He caught the horse and cut him 
in the chest; and, passing between his fore legs, 
already stretched, brought him up on three legs 
lame. 

This boar was not recovered till next morning, 
when he was found dead. The horse was laid up for 
twenty days. There is more credit in killing one 
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hog on this bad ground^ than a dozen on Ihe plains; 
and at most seasons of the year the big boars prefer 
lying under the rocks, in the cool tops of the hills, to 
being below with the sounder. 

It is very exciting beating a hill, with perhaps one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty beaters, and half-a- 
dozen men ready to ride directly the hog are driven 
o£P. This is not an easy task; and with the best and 
most steady beaters, hog will often reftise to be driv^i 
from these favourite hills. In some places it is ad- 
vantageous for all the riders to be with the beaters, 
in line and in pairs. They do not gallop till the hog 
have left the hill. Men should be placed up in trees 
all round, to give information of this. In other 
places the riders are posted at certain points below 
the hill ; but these must on no account show their 
horses, nor must they attempt to ride until the hog 
are well clear : say a furlong or more from the hilL 
Good sport is often spoiled by the too forward eager- 
ness of yoimg sportsmen to get off after the hog, and 
by not giving him sufficient space clear of the hilL 
In some parts of the country, when hog cannot be 
driven out of the jungles or hills, it is a good plan to 
find out from what particular feeding-ground hog 
come in the morning to the jungle or hill. Then 
make a line, each pair of riders being some two 
hundred yards apart, and, say, a mile from the hilL 
The animals return very early, and you must be on 
the ground, if anything, before daylight 
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The distances that hog will go for their food, 
at some seasons of the year, when grain is scarce, 
are almost incredible. A boar was killed by the 
villagers at one place, where I was hunting, in the 
Aumngabad district ; and, on cutting him np, 
they fennd green grain in his stomach. They 
assured me that there was no grain growing within 
twelve coss — ^twenty-four miles — from the spot ; so 
that, supposing this hog had gone in a straight line, 
he must have travelled forty-eight miles at least 
liiat night. 

I have been very fortunate in not having had 
horses badly ripped. Such things hi^pen as a 
horse's entrails hemg let out by one glance ; and I 
have known horses in their stdbles from six and eight 
months, from the effects of a boar's tusks. 

I generally ride with a sword at my side, so that, 
after breaking my spear, I can finish my hog ; though, 
if there are other riders, it is not of consequence. 
Sabreing hog, that is, cutting them down, is not 
easy ; but using the point is, I think, both more easy 
and effective than the edge. Why the sport has 
never been attempted in Eurc^, I cannot conceive. 
I should suppose that in Ihe forests in Germany there 
must here and there be open glades and clear spaces, 
where a horse could catch a hog and a spearsman kill 
him ; and I have often wished for the acquaintance of 
one of the jolly old barons who would be good enough 
to mount me, and allow me to try and kill the 
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sangUer. I think that I could do it without hounds 
or carbines. 

Do not fall into the error of using very long spears, 
or very light ones : eight feet is long enough for 
anything. With reference to the choice of horses 
for hog-hunters, there is no doubt that, if you can 
ride under fourteen stone, saddle and everything, a 
good Arab is the best horse you can have. Again, 
if your purse is a poor one, and especially if you can 
ride eleven stone with everything up, you may suit 
yourself very well with a good Deccan mare, or 
galloway, which will kill the best hog that now run, 
in three-quarters of a mile, if you get off with him. 
They are very courageous, and, from having excel- 
lent feet and being used to the stones, are as good as 
any horses that can be got, over ravines and corries. 

I myself weigh from 11 stone to 11 stone 7 lbs., 
and, riding in large Whippy's saddles, rarely get 
up under 13 stone altogether. I have had Deccan 
galloways only 13 hands 2 inches high, off which I 
have, single-handed, killed hog on very bad ground. 

In the next chapter, I propose treating of Tiger- 
shooting on foot Let me impress upon my reader 
that this is the most dangerous sport in India ; and I 
warn him against following it. At the same time, 
it may be pursued successfully by the sportsman 
who, confident in his own nerve and shooting, pro- 
ceeds cautiously and attends most strictly to the 
following instructions. 
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Two native hunters of approved courage, and in 
the habit of meeting wild animals of the forest fieice 
to face, without losing their presence of mind and 
turning their backs, must be engaged by you for the 
purpose of carrying your spare rifles, and of track- 
ing the game both before and after it has been 
wounded. They should be able to shoot, so far as 
to hit an animal standing pretty close to them; for 
thus much may be necessary, in the event of your 
own rifle missing fire or being unloaded, and there 
not being time for you to take the weapon from their 
hands. 

These shikarees should also be able to clean your 
rifles. They must have keen sight, and have all 
their faculties about them ; they must be not easily 
tired by any amount of work, patient in thirst 
and hunger, and naturally light and silent walkers 
in the forest They must be accustomed not to 
speak, unless spoken to or questioned by you ; and 
you, on your part, must treat them with kindness, 
and remember that at any moment you may owe 
your^life to their courage. 

There must be an understood compact between 
the three of you that no one is to desert the other, 
under any circumstances of danger whatever. 

I have found the most diflScult duty to teach this 
class of men is, to make them follow me closely 
in the forest The shikaree, who has in his hand 
the rifle you require to use immediately after you 

4 
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have discharged the one you carry^ should step into 
your footsteps^ and that so closely, that 1^ can hand 
you his loaded rifle without causing you to turn 
hack your head, or take your eye off the animal 
fired at This is of the umost importance; for 
game, in these heavy jungles, once lost sight of, is 
usually lost altogether ; while, in the attack of the 
tiger or savage animal, the human eye fixed^ without 
wavering in its steadfast gaze from the eyes of the 
animal exerts a power which of itself appears to he 
sufficient, eitl^r to stop the meditated attack, or turn 
the animal in his career. Instances of this wiU be 
hereafter adduced. 

An intimate knowledge of the tracks of wild ani- 
mals, and of their habits, is necessary in the shikarees- 
you employ. Of course, after some time, you will 
acquire this knowledge yourself; but it can only be 
gained by experience and constant practice in the 
jungle. 

I shall take every opportunity that offers in the fol- 
lowing pages to instil this knowledge into the minds 
of my readers ; for, as I have elsewhere mentioned^ I 
hope to make my little book one of instruction. 

In the meanwhile, let us to the tale of the Man- 
eaters, the killing of which occurs very seldom in the 
life of any sportsman. 
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CHAPTER HL 

THE MAN-EATER, 

Tlger-fibootiiig oa Foot, and from Trees— Adyentoni. 

TiaEB-shooting in India^ as is generally known^ is a 
sport commonly pursued b j man in houdahs, oa the 
backs of elephants; this is the method ^nployed by 
those who can afford to keep elephants for the sport, 
or can borrow them for the occasion. 

Tigers are also killed by shikarees (hunters), 
European or native, who make mechauns up in 
trees (platforms of boughs), with a charpoy, or 
native bed, listened on them, and tie a bullock 
below; — ^when the animal kills the bullock, or re- 
turns to eat, they shoot him. These, then, are the 
usual ways of destroying tigers — ^I might say com' 
mon tigers: for if the tigers are man-eaters, they 
are generally so cunning, that they will not come 
near a mechaun on the tree; or the country they 
live in may probably be too rocky and mountainous 
for elephants to be used. With this pre&ce I will 
proceed to the tale of two man-eaters which I 
destroyed, and to whose destruction I shall ever look 
back with feelings of the greatest satisfaction. 

4 — 2 
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It was on the 22nd of April, 1856, that I came to 
a village, by name Painderdee, in the Raipore dis- 
trict of the Nagpore province, intending to march 
through the ghauts, or mountain passes, to Laujee, 
which I thought to be my direct road from Belaspore, 
— where I had been inspecting a detachment of troops - 
under my command — ^to Bhundarah, where I had to 
inspect another detachment. The weather was so 
hot that I had been obliged, while standing at the 
head of a ravine waiting for a tiger, to pour the 
drinking water out of my chagul, or leather bottle, 
over my shooting boots — though this water, in an 
arid, parched district, was very precious — to enable 
me to stand on the ground. 

I had killed to my own rifle sixteen head of large 
game in fourteen successive days, between the 1st 
and 14th of April: viz. two tigers, full grown, 
eight bears, seven of them full grown, five deer, of 
different sorts, and a wolf; — all on foot, except one 
tiger and one bear, and marching the while. I had 
been travelling between twenty and twenty-five miles 
a day since ; my people and cattle were therefore 
knocked up. 

At Painderdee I was told that the mountain passes 
were impracticable for my baggage, and that I must 
strike down into the direct road between Raipore 
and Bhundarah, and that, inileed, this was as short a 
way as the other ; while twenty-five miles firom where 
I was, at a village called Doongurghur (i. e. mountain 
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abode), there was a pair of man-eating tigers, wliich 
had desolated the village, and kiUed a great number 
of the inhabitants. My determination was taken : I 
felt this was a call : and forthwith ordered the march 
for the morrow to a place twenty miles from Pain- 
derdee, and within five of Doongurghur. 

My tents, as usual, were started after dinner, at nine 
o'clock P.M., and I started at two o'clock next morn- 
ing. At seven o'clock I came to my intended halting- 
place ; at which, as it happened, there was no water 
fit to drink, consequently my people had not pitched 
the tents. I ordered them to start at once for 
Doongurghur, where there was a tank, or lake, cele- 
brated for its fine water, and for never drying up in 
the hottest season. 

All the villagers, with the exception of one family, 
had, however, been either killed or had run away ; 
supplies there were none. These therefore were 
ordered to be forwarded to us, and the zemindar's, 
or landholder's, chuprassees, promised to attend to 
this business. 

The rajah-^-as he was called, but who was only a 
wealthy zemindar, or landholder, of Kyraghur — ^the 
great town of that part, sent me word, that every- 
thing should be done, that his two elephants and all 
his shikarees (native hunters) were at my disposal, 
and begged me to go and destroy these man-eaters. 
He himself had tried a short time before with his 
elephants, but had not succeeded. 
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The last victim of the man-eaters was the Byra- 
gl^e^ or holj man, who ofSciated at the temple of ihe 
village. The rajah, upon this, had hired five native 
hunters (shikarees), m^i who are in the habit of 
shooting tigers, who went to the place to recover the 
body of the holy man ; but the stories they heard at 
Doongurghur were suflScient They fled the fight ; 
and no wonder, when you consider that these poor 
MIows are armed with the matchlock only, and that 
these mountain tigers keep such a loc^-out from their 
high fastnesses that not a man can move i(i the 
jungle or forest, except in the heat of the day, with- 
out their sedng him. 

I started with my shikarees at once for Doongur- 
ghur, and had proceeded about two and a half miles, 
when I fimnd two natives with matchlocks, one up in 
a tree, and the other hid at the foot of it. Addressing 
them, I asked : ** What of the man-eating tigers ? and 
to shoot what, are you sitting up there? " They replied 
that they were waiting to shoot the chikura, or ravine 
deer, the gazelle of Arabia ; and that as to the tigers, 
they knew nothing of them. I took one of their 
matchlocks in my hand as I rode along, praised the 
wei^n, and sakl, ^^ Come, you and I are brothers. 
You are a shikaree, and so am I: you must come 
and assist me in killing these tigers." The man 
came very unwillingly ; and his friend also, having 
got down from tiie tree, followed. In a short time 
we arrived at Doongurghur. 
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Here was tl^ beautiful and cool lake, deep and 
still, and the desolate village by its shore. A cha- 
prassee of tbe rajah, and two men and a boy, being 
tiie dngle fiunily who had remained, came at length 
out of their huts. The elder man was the kollal, or 
wine-maker and vendor c^ the village. He had the 
most property, and therefiore had remained when all 
the rest had fled or been killed. His eyes were like a 
ferret's, imd he was well primed with drink, which had 
kept him to the sticking point When the supplies 
had arrived, I got a lot of tobacco, and made it com- 
mem to all ; had the shikarees fed to their stomachs' 
content, and made my own shikarees, two in number, 
get Aeir food, which I always had ready cooked for 
them. They were men of low caste, but of the most 
proved courage. Both had been with me for years ; 
and though they could not shoot — ^not bring allowed 
to fire off my guns — tiiey had never seen any animal 
make good his char^ or escape being either cut 
down, wounded, or turned by my heavy rifles ; they 
stood by me, ther^ore, without fear. At some other 
jJbce I will describe them. 

The stories here related regarding the number of 
people killed by these tigers, their ferodty and daring 
»-even to the extent of coming into the village at 
ni^t, and pulling the people out of their huts — ^were 
something almost incredible. I may here mention 
that, though I commonly shoot tigers, and indeed any 
animal, and every kind of the genus feroa which I 
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meet in the jungle, on foot, I am not a professed tiger- 
shooter on foot. I intended to shoot them from trees, 
if possible. The animal commonly is very wary ; 
seldom ventmring into villages, for fear of being 
entrapped. 

The naib duffadar, or rather lance naick, of my 
small guard, who was himself a shikaree, volunteered 
to go and look out for a place where I might sit up 
in a tree, near a shallow and muddy tank with a 
Uttle water, at the foot of the large mountain, and to 
tie one of my small bullocks — a, beast about twenty 
months old — ^there. Having taken with him one of 
my double guns, as well as the three villagers, and 
one of the shikarees, to make the mechaun, he 
started at the .very hottest time of the day, about 
two P.M. This was the most unlikely hour for him 
to be seen or heard by the tiger. 

The spot he went to was not above four hundred 
yards from my tent or the village, and at the foot of 
that part of the mountain whence the male tiger, or 
large man-eater, presently descended. The naick had 
one of my double-barrelled guns with him, the other 
men had spears. This tiger was the slayer of the 
priest; and so powerful and large was he, that his 
custom was to take up his victims in his mouth and 
carry them up to the mountain. Their bodies were 
never recovered. 

About five o'clock p.m., the naick came into the 
camp, a good deal alarmed, saying that he had not 
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finished the mechaon, for the shikaree, he was afraid, 
had been carried off; that the man was just below 
the tree, cutting wood, with leaves to make the cur- 
tains to conceal the shooter in the mechaun, but that 
he had suddenly disappeared* 

I immediately ordered my shikarees to get my 
rifles, intending to go and rclcover the body of the 
man. But I inquired very anxiously which of the 
two shikarees he was, still supposing that the man 
must have fled through fear. It was soon discovered 
that the man who had gone with the naick was he 
who had come of his own accord. I started for the 
spot, and, on arriving at it, heard the spotted deer 
roused and utter the shrill bark which they do when 
suddenly alarmed by a tiger, or any animal that 
kills them. Telling the naick to finish the mechaun 
quickly, and that I should be within a circle of a few 
hundred yards, I went in search of the body of the 
man, whom I then supposed killed. It turned out, 
the next day, that he had fled, through fear, to his 
own village, some three or four miles off. 

After searching for some time in vain, I was re- 
turning in the direction of the mechaun, when I 
heard the axe of the people that were making it, 
and, on arrival, I found all of them up in it, looking 
intently into the ravine below. On asking why they 
were up there, they replied, " The tiger is just below 
us.'* I looked, but could see nothing in the dense 
jungle. The sun had set, and it was nearly dark. 
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Thinkiiig tbe tiger might spring oat on us, if he 
thought there was but one or two^ I spoke loudly, 
tellh^ th^n to get down ; and thus noisily we re- 
turned to the camp. This was made secure for the 
night All the horses, bullocks, and cattle were 
brought within the smallest space they could be 
picketed in, the carts dragged outside of ihem, and 
large fires lit every twenty yards. Over and above 
the regular sentry of dbmonnted troopers, the ser* 
vants were told off, and these furnished some feur 
more sentries, with a relief every two hours. My 
two heavy double rifles had the whitest little bits of 
cotton stuck with bees'-wax at the sights near the 
muzzles, and w^re placed on the chair by my cot. 
The large-bored single rifle, a two ounce one, with 
a double charge of powder, lay ready to my hand 
under the bed. 

Of a pitch dark night, if a tiger jumps into a ciunp 
and seizes any one, he is out of it again with one 
bound. My own plan is to fire off the heaviest 
charged piece at hand ; as, M the sound of the sud- 
den shot, th^e is a good chance of the tiger drop- 
ping his victim, who, unless killed by the spring and 
first blow, may thus be recovered. 

All that night the lungoor — these are the baboon 
of India, and stand, when on their hind legs, five 
and a half feet high — ^were chattering and hooting <mi 
the branches of the trees, up to the very edge of ihe 
camp. These animals, which live in the mountains 
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with die tigers and pantjiers^ never allow them to 
move without fdilowing th^n^ and by jomping from 
l»:an(Ji to l»ranch of the trees, over their heads, the j 
warn other animals and man of the tiger's i^proach. 
The horses also this night were very nneasj; but 
the fires and constant watchfulness of the sentries 
k^ tlie tigers ont 

I waited f(Mr daylight with much anxiety; and, 
directly th^e was su£Sci«at light, rubbing tl^ cotton 
off my rifle sights, I got my people up, and started 
for the place where the calf had been tied. The 
kullal, or wine-maker, was taken as a guide, lest we 
diould lose ourselves in the jun^e, and also to carry 
the drinking water. Scarcely two hundred yards 
had beoi passed, when we heard the tiger, which 
infested that part of the forest, roar loudly. The 
poor villager, the fitther of the only remaining 
fiunily, whispered, " Wuh hai — that is he I that's the 
tigOT who owns my village." I rq^died, " If you run, 
you are a dead man ; keep behind us." Placing in 
front my head shikaree, Mangkalee, 'vdio has very 
good sight, while, in the dusk, my own is very bad, 
we hurried along the path. 

Coming to some rocks from which I knew that 
the tied-up calf could be seen, and thinking that the 
shikaree might not have remembered ihe spot, I 
pulled him back cautiously. I looked. There was 
the white calf, apparently dead. Mangkalee re- 
marked as mnch, in a whisper. The younger shika- 
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ree, Nursoo, was behind me on the left. We all 
gazed at a tail. The distance was some sixty yards 
from us, but we could not make out the tiger. At 
length the end of the tail moved. Nursoo, making a 
similar motion with his fore-finger, whispered in my 
ear, « Doom-hilta-hai "— (« The tail's moving.'') I 
now made out the body of the animal clear enough. 
Not a blade of grass nor a leaf was between us. A 
single forest tree, without a branch on it for thirty 
feet from the ground, was twenty yards nearer the 
tiger. 

It was very probable that he jvould see us, but it 
must be risked ; so, pressing down my shikaree, 
Mangkalee, with my hand behind me, and keeping 
the trunk of the tree between the foe and me, while 
I said within myself, " God be with me? If I get 
behind that tree, without your seeing me, you're a 
dead tiger." I passed rapidly forward. So intent 
was the huge beast upon the poor calf, that he did 
not hear me. I placed the barrels of my rifle against 
the tree, but was obliged to wait 

The tiger and the calf lay contiguous, tails on end 
to us. The calf s neck was in the tiger's mouth, 
whose large paws embraced his victim. I looked, 
waitmg for some change in the position of the body 
to allow me to aim at a vital part 

There were some forty paces between us. As all 
rifle-shooters know, this is a very uncertain distance, 
and one at which all the poly-grooved rifles with 
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large charge of powder, that I have seen tried, rise 
from four to six inches. 

The weapon I had in my hand was a very broad- 
belted, two-grooved rifle, by Wilkinson, carrying 
balls some ten to the pound ; and only four days be- 
fore this, I had proved that, when loaded, with the 
bullet-mould lull of powder, it carried its ball point- 
blank, without rising or falling, for ninety yards. 
Strange it was, that I had had this rifle by me for 
three years ; but, owing to having a very favourite 
double, poly-grooved rifle, some pounds heavier, by 
Westly Richards, to which I was much attached, I 
had but very rarely used the Wilkinson. 

At length the caJf gave a struggle and kicked the 
tiger, on which the latter clasped him nearer,, arching 
his own body, and exposing the white of his belly 
and chest. I pulled the trigger very slowly, aiming 
at the white, and firing for his heart — ^he was on his 
left side — as if I was firing at an egg for a thousand 
pounds. 

I knew that I hit the spot aimed at ; but, to my 
astonishment, the tiger sprang up several feet in the 
air with a roar, rolled over, and towards me — for he 
was on higher ground than I was — when, bounding 
to his feet, as if unscathed, he made for the moun- 
tains, the last rock of which was within forty yards 
of him. 

I must acknowledge that, firing at a beast of this 
sort, with no vital part to aim at, standing as I was 
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for some time looking at him^ and on lower groond, 
my heart beat rather quicker than was its wont. 
Albeit I had never turned mj back to any aninol in 
the jungles^ and not one had ever se^i its shape I I 
was confident, too, in my own nerve and diooting, for 
I had cut down, with one exception — and that one had 
cut me down as the scythe does the grass — every 
wild beast of the forest 

Immediately the tiger sprang to his feet and ex- 
posed his broad, left side to me, I stepped from 
behind the tree, looked at him in the face with 
contempt, as if he had been a sheep, aiid while he 
passed me with every hair set, his beautiful. white 
beard and whiskers spread, and his eye like fire, 
with the left barrel I shot him through the heart. 
He went straight and at undiminished speed, each 
bound covering fifteen feet at least, for twenty-five 
yards, and then fell on his head under the lowest rock 
of ihp mountain in which was his stronghold. Up 
went in the air his thick, stumpy tail. Seizing my 
other rifle, I walked up to about fifteen yards of 
him — ^for he was still opening his mouth and gaq>- 
ing — and broke his back. Turning round to the 
poor villager who, now the tiger was dead^ was 
afraid to come near him, I patted him on the 
shoulder, and said, ** There is your enemy, dd man : 
now, where does the tigress live ?" ^* I know nolhing 
about her,'' said the man, trembling all over (and no 
wonder); ''this was tihe owner of my village. I 
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know noihii^ at all of the tigress. She takes her 
water at the other side of the Tillage, and a long 
way oft" 

I retnmed to mj camp> only four hondred yard^ 
off, took a cap of tea, and ordered ihem to bring in 
the man-eater. He was the largest, as £Eir as bnlk 
and muscular power, of any tiger I had ever seen. 
His extreme length, as he lay dead, was t^i feet 
eight inches ; his tail was only three feet three — an 
extraordinary short tail. This it was, with its gr^tt 
thickness, which made us iKytice it His head was 
very large. The points of all the large ftngs wCTe 
considerably broken: this had sayed the calf, who, 
ihongh much scratched, and with sundry holes in his 
neck> was alive, and is now wdl and happy with my 
milch cattle at Nagpora 

The jugular artery, whidi the tiger ^ways has 
to divide in order to ^suck the blood, had been 
'missed; though, doubtless, in aiK)ther minute, the 
poor calf's head would have been mundied o£ The 
villagers from all sides flocked in to see the man- 
eater. The rajah, or rather the landholder of the 
district, sent many congratulations and thanks. 
Thirteen quarts of &.t were taken 6Nxa this lusty 
animaL 

The mckassee, or renter of the village^ came and 
b^ged a pipkin full. " Of course/* I replied; " it is 
the fat of your own villagers.'* He grinned a ghastly 
smile. It was too true to be a joke, and the remem- 
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brance too recent to be relished. I ordered a couple 
of goats to be kUled for the people, and immediately 
started to look for the tigress. But, though I found 
her foot-marks on the other side of the moimtain, 
I was not successful. Returned at eleven A.M., 
again out at four o'clock, shot a spotted deer, and 
stayed out till dark, but saw no tigress. 

Being sleepy, from having been kept awake the 
night before, I went to bed at nine o'clock, after 
cautioning the duffadar to have all the fires lit, and 
the sentries posted, as before. I particularly warned 
him that there was another man-eater near. 

I had scarcely been to sleep an hour, before I was 
awoke by a shout from the duffadar, that one of 
the troopers was carried off by the tiger. I leaped 
out of bed, and seizing the large single two-dunce 
rifle, kept loaded with powder only for the purpose, 
I fired it off in the air. It was pitch dark; not a bit of 
fire in the camp, save one or two embers near the 
spot were the trooper was seized, and over which 
the tigress had sprung on her victim. I got my 
clothes on as rapidly as possible, buckled on my 
sword, and seized one of my rifles: my younger 
shikaree, Nursoo, took the other. My khidmutgar, 
or table servant, a man by name Fakir Ahmed, got 
my candlestick and shade ; and the villagers, a num- 
ber of whom had remained in the village, rushed 
down with torches into the camp. My shikaree 
Mangkalee could not at first be found. The duf- 
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tadsr told me In which direction the tigress had gone* 
He had been standing within five paces of the man : 
in fact, he was seeing the sentry changed. The poor 
fellow who was seized was putting on his belts to go 
on duty. There was a dry ravine, without any jungle 
in it, which ran up to the camp. The tigress had 
stolen up that, and sprung on the man's chest, seizing 
him by the mouth, and so systematically closing it 
that the poor fellow could never reply to his name. 
I shouted it — Gholam Hoossain Khan — till I was 
- hoarse. Springing into the ravine, I followed it up 
rapidly, thinking that the only chance of recovering 
the man was to get up to the foot of the mountain, 
some five hundred yards distant, before she could 
carry him there. I heard one sigh, and followed 
in that direction. In vain ! We returned. It was 
ten minutes to twelve, the moon just rising. There 
was a faint hope that the poor fellow had been 
dropped, and had climbed up a tree, but was afraid 
to answer. 

I returned to bed, but could not sleep. The 
tragedy of the night was not to be forgotten so sud- 
denly; and at about three o'clock in the morning 
I again heard the hooting of the large monkeys. 
Shortly after, I heard an extraordinary noise, which 
I could not make out at first. I questioned the 
sentry. He replied that it was the lungoor (the 
monkeys); but I made out the tigress growl, and 
the crunching of the poor trooper's bones. It was 

5 
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BO use any more risking life in the dark; besides^ 
ihe tragedy was most probably being finished in the 
monntain above, where human foot could scarcely 
climb, even in the day-time. At daylight we started* 
No nice tracking was required. The tigress had 
dragged the body of the trooper across the deep 
sandy ravine, and there were his sword-belt, his 
turban, trousers, and other parts of his dress in eadi 
bush. 

Putting the villagers on this track, which ihey 
could not fail to follow, I asked, "On what mountain- 
path can I 'intercept the tigress?" The mokasse^ 
turning to one of the villagers, said, " Take the sahib 
to the water, a spot where she has killed and broken 
up four or five people." I started, and mounted the 
first ledge of rocks, in the hopes of catching her 
before her return, but in vain. After waiting some 
time, I went towards the spot where I had left the 
others; and, seeing some crows on the tree, came 
up to the place where lay the body of the poor 
trooper, at the same time the dufiadar and vil- 
lagers found it She had eaten off one of his legs 
only, up to the knee. We had passed within fifteen 
yards of the body in the night I talked a good 
deal to the Mussulmans about our being both men 
of the book, and not infidels; that they were of 
the same opinion as I was, that when the »>ul 
had fled, the remainder was but dust; that I would 
just as soon be eaten by tigers or jackals as be 
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put into the finest mausoleum^ which is truly my 
own feeling as to my mortal remains; — all in hopes 
tJiat they wonld allow the body of the trooper to 
remain^ when I should have made sure of having 
the tigress back to eat it Bat they thought dif- 
ferently^ and took away and buried the body. . 

On onr return^ the rajah's shikarees and the 
mokasse, who was also a hunter^ all came to the 
consultation as to how the tigress was to be killed. 
I heard them all patiently. Their advice was to 
make a mechaun near the spot where the body was 
left. My own plan was to tie a calf— not the poor 
white one whose life had been rescued, but another, 
a black one — at the shallow water where the tigress 
bathed; and, sitting behind the bank of the tank, 
to shoot her when she came in the evening. 

The first part of my plan was adopted : but they 
all assured me that they did not know by what path 
she descended firom the hill; and that she was such 
a fiend, that she would spring on some of us; since, 
to shoot her, we should be obliged to sit within 
reach of the lowest rock. Much against my own 
inclination, but not liking to go in direct opposition 
to the advice of so many men, htmters also, aad 
knowing the country and animal so well — since, if 
an accident happened to any one, all the blame 
would be put on my shoulders — I gave in to them. 

At three p.m. they went to make the screen, or 
shelter, up in the tree. We left for it, with the 

5—2 
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kulall to carry my water, as usual, at half-past 
four P.M. I placed my two heavy rifles before me, 
tellmg my shikarees that I would not touch them 
until she came right under us, when I would break 
her back with a single ball. On no account were 
they to touch my arm, or move. The unfortunate 
father of a family, the wine-maker, stood behind 
us, with his eyes always directed to the mountain 
paths. We had scarcely sat half an hour, when 
down came the tigress, with her stealthy walk. 
Evidently she was of the same kind as the male; 
short and thick — ^ihe regular mountain tiger — her 
tail did not touch the ground. She was the smallest 
tigress, for a fall-grown one, I had ever seen. My 
blood boiled within me as I thought that such a 
small beast should have killed and carried off my 
poor trooper; and I have no hesitation in saying, 
that if I had found her in the plain when I was 
riding one of my tried hunters, I would have gone 
at her with the spear. There was some excuse for 
the big lusty male, with his broken teeth, killing 
men ; but for this active fiend, made like a panther, 
and not much larger than one I have killed — for her 
to take to man^laying was unpardonable. 

The reason of her not having kept to the sandy 
ra^dne was now evident enough. She was not large 
and strong enough to drag the man, except on the 
hard ground; so, when pursued, she had dragged 
him along the bank, and within a few yfirds of the 
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ravine: the easiest way to the spot at the foot of 
the hill^ where she had afterwards come to eat him. 
In front of us there was the ravine, which she 
dropped into, crossed, and then fixed her gaze at 
the bush under which she had left the man's body. 
She kept gliding along till she came behind a 
large forest-tree, about sixty yards from us. I 
had tied another calf on the clear space before us, 
in the hopes that, having had but a slight meal, 
and under the disappointment of not finding the 
man's body, she would fall on this calf. The latter 
stood paralyzed under the gaze of the tigress, and 
never moved. He was mesmerized, so to say, though 
he continued standing. 

The tigress by degrees brought ope eye, and then 
both, round the side of the large tree, aad fixed 
them on me; and thus we looked at one another 
for at least twenty minutes. What would I not 
have given to have been on foot now, with my 
rifle on a rest! I felt certain of being able to put 
a ball between her eyes. But the sun was shining 
on the barrels; to move a finger to take up the 
rifle was to loose the chance. My shikaree Mang- 
kalee sat on my right ; he could see her shoulder ; 
Nursoo was on the left of me; he could see her 
quarters and loins. It was in order that I might 
not be induced to fire .till she was close to me, 
that I rested my rifles on the branch that formed 
the front bar of the mechaun. The imusual object 
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in the tree could not escape her sight. We were 
twelve feet from the ground^ pretty safe: though 
I haye heard of a man being struck out of a tree 
at twenty-two feet from the ground. The poor 
villager who, when the tiger came near, had been 
unable to stand her gaze, had remained with his 
head between his knees and his eyes shaded in his 
hands. This long suspense he could not brook^ 
and at length scratched his leg with his right hand. 
The movement was suflScient. The tigress slipped 
into the ravine, and ascended the opposite bank at 
the same deliberate and stealthy pace. 

I felt tiie chance was gone, seized my Wilkinson's 
rifle, and, as she cleared the heavy bushes, shot her, 
but too far back and low. The ball went through 
her belly, and fell beyond her. She gave one growl 
and boimd ; then moved on quite slowly. The moun-* 
tain, or mass of rocks, towered to the height of seven 
hundred feet, from about seventy yards the other 
side of her. Had the rifle-ball missed, there would 
have been no mistake as to its ricochetting amcmg 
the rocks, from the hard, gravelly soil. We slid 
down the tree quickly, and followed on her track in 
the directi(m of the water. As we came to the bank 
of the tank, and looked over, there was the black 
calf, which had been tied there, dead. His jugulat 
vein had been opened most scientifically. The deed 
must have been done immediately after the calf had 
been tied up. Darkness was now coming on. The 
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impregnable mountain was before us ; and I had to 
return to the tents^ with the unpleasant feeling of 
having lost the tigress by not acting on my own 
knowledge of shikar^ in opposition to the village 
hunters. Had I sat behind the bank of the tank, I 
should have shot her whilst sucking the blood of the 
calf. The shikarees tried to console me, saying that 
the tigress would die, and that they would recover 
her for me ; that if she did not return to eat the 
calf she was a dead tigress. This was my own 
opinion also, for I knew that at that sultry season of 
die year, wounds, in ^uch a hot-blooded animal as a 
tiger, generally cause death. 

At dawn next morning, we started for the spot 
This is the dangerous part of tiger-shooting on foot : 
moving, when it is too dark to see to shoot, in 
jungles infested by man-eaters. It is the best time, 
and after dusk in the evening, to sit for the animals. 
The calf lay there as he was the night before, un- 
touched. I sat beneath the bank, watching, till ten 
o'clock. The large male of the lungopr monkey 
came across ihe short space that divided the ravine 
and forest from the mountain, where they also lived, 
at the speed of a race-horse. He sat himself up in a 
dried and withered tree, within "thirty yards of us, 
his eyes incessantly towards the mountain. After 
sitting an hour or so, he turned his head and made 
a grimace, as a sign. All his wives and children 
came across at speed, and up the tree they went. 
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They seemed to comprehend why I was there^ and I 
kept my eye on the big fellow, with my back to 
the slaughtered calf. His look-out was better than 
that of any human eye. They took their water, and 
disappeared up the mountain to their abode. The 
spotted deer came and drank at fifty yards from me. 
It was a Sunday; and I never shoot anything but 
tigers on that day. Besides, no noise must be made. 
Having left two men on a high, leafy tree within 
sight of the calf, I returned to the tents. These men 
were relieved at one o'clock. At four p.m., I again 
went, and sat till nightfall — ^but no tigress. That 
night the monkeys were wonderfidly quiet We all 
considered that the man-eater was dead or disabled. 
Her footmark was not to be found at the water. She 
had not bathed or drunk. 

Whilst sitting and watching this evening, I had 
the satisfaction of seeing the villagers return to their 
homes : they came along shouting and singing. The 
village was again their happy home. The rajah 
wrote me a complimentary letter, full of thanks. 
The mokasse (or owner) and the village shikarees 
were now restored to then: usual confidence. They 
promised to recover the tigress; they knew every 
cave in the mountain : they would be sure to recover 
her ; and if the skin was not spoilt, they would send 
it to me. I knew that they would not dare to go up 
into the mountain for some days. But my servants 
and baggage-cattle being rested from their fatigue, I 
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could not longer delay^ so next morning went to 
take a last look at the calf. We fonnd he had been 
torn to pieces by the hyenas. One hind leg and 
quarter lay close to the water ; a good part of the 
rest, some fifty yards off. The track of each part 
was distinct. The scuffle had been for the meat, but 
it was decomposed ; in which state the hyenas and 
jackals, the scavengers of India, pull the body to 
pieces. It is extraordinary how aloof these animals 
keep, until either the tiger has eaten or the body 
stinks and becomes decomposed. If a tiger does 
not feel hungry after he has killed and drunk the 
blood, he will sometimes sit on the watch. Woe 
betide any moving thing that then comes to his 
carcase! Vultures, even, have been found slain 
over it 

X proceeded on my march, after some talk with 
the village owner. To my remark that it was no 
wonder his people were killed by tigers, with the 
village between these moimtains and a mesh of 
ravines connecting them with the only fine drinking 
water in the forest, he replied, that for twelve years, 
until the last three or four months, they had not had 
a man killed; that as for the common tigers, they 
were used to them ; that their cattle were killed by 
them, and that they saw them daily, .but that these 
tigers did not molest men. 

A fortnight or so after this, and when I had 
returned to Nagpore, a moolkee, or district sowar 
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or trooper^ brought me word from the rajah that his 
shikarees had found the tigress dead, but that her 
skin was decomposed and unfit to send to me. This 
was unsatisfactory, but could not be helped. It was 
much that I had been the avenger, constituted by 
Him, who ordains all things, to slay these tigers, and 
to saye ftirther loss of human life. To any one who 
knows how much attached a natiye of India is to his 
home, it will be folly imderstood with what delist 
these poor villagers returned to their hearths and 
altars. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TIGEB-SHOOTING. 



l^atiTe Hunters, or Shikarees— Variooi Plaoi adopted for shoot- 
ing Tigers — ^AdTentines— Different degrees of tenacity of life 
shown bj Tigers : Instances of this. 

The native hunter who sits in a tree, or mechaon, 
and so shoots a tiger or other animal, is not to be 
trusted either to stand by you on foot, to giye you 
your spare gun, or to retain his presence of mind 
when a tiger is within sight or hearing. Now and 
then they ate courageous ; but the situation generally 
is so new to them, that ihey inyoluntarily betray 
alarm. I haye proved this to be the case, on several 
occasions besides the one when the shikaree's moving 
suddenly brought the Simeriah panther on me. 
Once, when a bear appeared coming towards us, a 
village shikaree, who was considered a very plucky 
feUow, began climbing a tree, not much thicker than 
his own leg, with my heavy rifle in his hand. 
Luckily, I caught him by the leg, and pulled him 
down before he got out of reach. Their alarm is 
generally shown by a short cough, which proceeds 
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from dryness of the throat, and is caused by fear. 
This is sometimes incessant, and it is of no use at- 
tempting to cure it At other times, from the man 
trying to check the cough, and pertinaciously closing 
his mouth, the cough breaks out loudly, and perhaps 
loses you the only chance of a shot that you have 
been waiting for for hours. 

At Chunda, in the Nagpore Province, I was en- 
camped in the end of March, 1852. This place is 
notorious for the number of tigers in its vicinity. 
The jungle being very extensive, low, and very 
thorny, the European hunter has great difficulty iu 
killing game in it. The native, who sits up in a tree 
at night, often shoots tigers there, owing to his extra- 
ordinary power of vision in the dark. The day after 
I arrived, they brought in a very fine tigress, which, 
they' said, came down to drink before dark, and 
while they were sitting in a tree watching for deer. 
This rather put me on my mettle, and I soon found 
the pugs or foot-tracks of a large tiger which used to 
come round the camp at night. The village shika- 
rees confirmed this, by stating that he was the pair 
to the tigress, and had been there some months, 
killing a great many cattle, and jumping down on, 
and killing sometimes both the bullocks in a cart. 
They promised to let me know if they heard of his 
whereabouts. 

On the fourth day after my arrival, a shikaree 
came running into camp, at about eleven o'clock in 
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the day^ saying that the tiger had killed one cow^ 
and wounded another animal ont of the herd of 
grazing cattle^ at a short distance from the camp» 
and begging me to come quickly^ as his Seikh shika- 
rees, who had been sent for by the herdsman, had 
already gone to make a mechann. I started imme- 
diately for the spot, and found a full-grown cow 
dead as a herring, and the two Seikh shikarees up 
in a mechaun in a very thick mango-tree close to 
her. I beckoned them down, and told them that 
they would not get a shot at the tiger from a tree 
so close to the kill, but must come and assist me in 
cutting some bushes and making a curtain, from 
behind which to shoot, on the ground, some thirty- 
five yards off. They came down, and I promised 
them the Government reward, which is in this dis- 
trict only fifteen rupees (thirty shillings), if I suc- 
ceeded in killing the tiger. We finished the hiding- 
place by one o'clock ; and it was most probable that 
the tiger would come down before sunset, as he had 
not only not eaten any of the cow, but the herdsmen 
had kicked up such a row, that he had not even bled 
her. This is always done preparatory to eating, by 
opening the jugular veins with his large fangs ; and 
it is very commonly the case, that a tiger will satiate 
his thirst for blood, and not eat for several hours 
after. 

I took the precaution to ask the shikarees if they 
were afraid to sit on the ground; for if so, they were at 
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liberty to go home. I saw at once that one of the 
Seikhs was a courageous man^ and the shikaree who 
had given me the news^ aflSrmed that he was not the 
least afraid. Before, however^ we had sat an hour, this 
last man began to show symptoms of a coughs and I 
made the great mistake of not starting him off at 
once : I did not like to send him through the jungle 
alone. About half an hour before sunset^ a single 
jackal came, and took a pull at the dead cow, looking 
back continually, as if to see whether the tiger was 
coming. This was what the natives call the Kola 
Buloo, or, as they affirm, the tiger's provider* 
Whether their theory is true or not, I have often 
seen tigers without the accompanying jackal, and 
have sometimes seen the latter close to an animal 
killed by a tiger. This scavenger is always to be seen 
wherever there has been either a kill^ or an animal 
has died of itself, and I fancy his relish for flesh, 
killed fresh, or putrid, i3 equally keen and unscrur 
pulous. A short time after this, and when there was 
half an hour at least of daylight, we heard the tiger 
making the peculiar noise, something like the purring 
of a large cat, but not such a continuous sound, and 
more like a moan. He appeared to be not more than 
a quarter of a mile from us, and approaching very 
slowly. The above-mentioned shikaree almost im- 
mediately coughed: however, the tiger was as yet too 
far off to hear him. 

In about a quarter of an hour^ the purr became 
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quite distinct^ and the tiger^ thon^ we could not see 
him, was evidently within twenty or thirty yards of 
the kill. I stood with my rifle all ready over the 
npjp^ rail of the fence, when, to my terrible disgust, 
out coughed the wretched shikaree again. The 
t^er who, at this time of comii^ to his food, is yery 
cautious, suddenly stopped, and the next time we 
heard him, he was going in the other direction full 
300 yards off. I saw my chance was gone, but sat 
up tin nearly eight o'clock, putting a piece of white 
cotton on the muzzlensight, as it became pitch dark. 
When this sight was not visible, we went home : I 
being almost of the opinion that the native shikarees 
had combined together to prevent my killing the 
tiger. The next morning was the first day of April — 
muster moving — and I told my shikaree, Man^alee, 
to go and look from a distance whether the cow had 
been eaten, or dragged away. He reported the 
latter ; and my determination was directiy taken to 
track up the carcase, and find the tiger at the very 
hottest time of the day, viz. noon. 

The precaution was .taken to put men at the 
«itrance to that part of the jungle, to prevent the 
village people from entering it there, on their daily 
task of gathering sticks, wood, and grass. Before 
noon, I started, taking my pad-elephant with me to 
beat for the tiger, in case all other plans £Euled. 
It was as hot a day as one could wish for, for 
the particular sport of finding a gorged tiger asleep. 
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and shooting him in that position. I have said 
before that the jungle about this place was very 
thorny and thick^ and in parts almost impervious. I 
consulted the shikarees^ who knew the jungle^ as to 
how we should go to work to find him. The head 
man said: ^^ There are three places in this jungle that 
he will lie in : if he is not in one of them^ we are 
sure of finding him in the otter." Turning to the 
Seikh, I said, ^^ What is your advice?" He replied, 
" The old man's plan is good." I saw that they were 
trying to deceive me, and suddenly said, " It is bad 
and useless." And walking up to the water^I found 
that the tiger had drunk, and rolled in the damp 
sand. I then took \ip the broad track of the dragged 
cow, up the water-course. There were the trail 
and the marks of the horns and hoofs plain enough 
on either bank. When dragged out of this water- 
course, the trail was more difiScult, and I put the 
Seikh shikaree on it, keeping close by him. We had 
not gone a quarter of a mile, when we came upon 
the remains of the cow. More than h^f had been 
eaten. There were now good hopes. I had almost 
forgotten to write that I had sent the pad-elephant 
to keep in the bed of the river, because tigers 
constantly lie under the heavy bushes on the banks 
for the sake of the cool ground, and the river's 
course ran nearly parallel to our own. 

The falling leaves now made the tracking very diffi- 
cult, and we lost it The Seikh was leading, and I close 
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to him — ^the heat and glare almost enough to blind 
one. We had not gone much above a couple of 
hundred jards^ when up sprang the tiger about ten 
yards to our right rear, and almost behind us. He 
had been lying under a large forest-tree, in so clear 
a space that I wondered that no one saw him. For- 
tunately, not a single one of the shikarees moved 
to run. He at first appeared to intend to charge, 
for he roared, and came towards us ; but at about 
six or seven paces, he swerved, and I shot him with 
the right barrel of the Wilkinson rifle in the ribs, 
a little too far back ; for as I was following his move- 
ment, my left elbow strack the Seikh shikaree on 
the shoulder, which prevented the rifle being pitched 
so far forward as it should have been. The ball, 
however, went through his liver and body, and out 
at the other side. I pulled the left trigger, when 
snap went the cock on the nipple : the cap had been 
rubbed off in this terribly thick jungle. Had he 
turned upon us, some one must have been seized. 
The pad-elephant was in the sandy bed of the river, 
one hundred yards to our right, and when the tiger 
roared, she trumpeted. I called to the mahout to 
bring her, remarking, " The tiger is shot, but not 
in the heart: he is a dangerous brute now;'' and, 
getting on the elephant's back, we went to look for 
him. 

We soon made out that he had not crossed the 
river, or a nullah in front of us^ and so must be 

6 
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in the angle of the jtingle, pretty close to where we 
were hunting about All the shikarees were well 
behind the elephant, when the young Seikh shikaree 
said to the elder (Mamoo), " Uncle, there's the tiger ! " 
pulling him back, and pointing to our left. My 
mahout (elejAant driver), also pointing, said, " There 
he is, sir sahib!" My shikaree, Mungkallee, re- 
peated, " There he is, sahib !" I looked and looked, 
but could not see him. The latter whispered, " In 
that shade— fire into it'* I replied, '' Very well ; 
but I can't see the tiger." I fired, expecting to bring 
the tiger out of the bushes at me, but no sound. 
I made the mahout bring the elephant to kneel at 
once, and directly I jumped to the ground, saw the 
tiger plain enough, lying at full length, his back 
towards me. I walked up, when the Seikh, laying 
hold of my arm from behind, said, ^^ Put a ball into 
his head : he's not dead." I replied, ** What's the 
use of spoiling his skin?" and, keeping my rifle at 
full-cock, I did not fire again. The tiger was stone 
dead, and not much more than a hundred yards from 
where I fired the first shot. The second time, I 
had fired into a shady bush. The Seikh said that a 
man with him was one day killed by a wounded tiger, 
which he approached, thinking him dead, and that that 
was the reason of his caution. He was a very large 
tiger, in high condition, quite in the prime of life, 
about eleven feet long, and very lusiy, with the most 
perfect teeth I had ever seen. We had the elephant 
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tHTonght np^ made her lie on her side^ and, after 
much trouble, fietstened the tiger to her, when she 
carried it home most gallantly. Elq>hants do not 
like this work generally. Often, a good shikaree- 
elephant is a&aid of a tiger tied on its back* 

I should have mentioned before this, that one 
thing whidi makes tiger-shooting and panther- 
shooting on foot dangerous, is the running away, or 
moving, indeed, in retreat, of any one of the party. 
Both these animals roar to intimidate their prey or 
their enemies. This, in thick jungle, where the 
animal itself is not visible, betrays his approach, and 
is the preservation of the man who does not lose his 
presence of mind. But to him who turns to run it 
is almost certain death. The tiger roars for the 
purpose of taking his victim at advantage; and of 
two men, when the tiger tiius charges, he who faces 
his foe with a shout of defiance, wiU always have a 
better chance of his life than he who turns to run. 
If both stand with determined front, it is very pro- 
bable that the tiger will pass them. He is not half 
so courageous an animal as a panther or a wild hog ; 
but his power of claw and &ng is most irresistible 
and overwhdming. 

As promised, I divided the Government reward 
among the shikarees, though of course each was not 
contented with his share. The Seikh got the largest 
as being the most deserving. A very short time 
aft;er tiiis I left Chunda £ot Nagpore. 

6 — 2 
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While I iihink of it, let me mention that tigers 
sometimes get up into large trees, and that two were 
thus killed in the Raepore district of the Nagpore 
province. The jungle about was low and thin ; and 
I think that the tigers, having come down too near 
the village at night, to see if they could pick up a 
stray bullock, had been surprised by the dawn and 
by the movements of the villagers at daylight. 
Finding the jungle thin, they began to climb the 
tree. After they had got some height, the people 
saw them, and, being cowardly tigers, they remained 
up there until some officers, then at Raepore, went 
out and shot them. The panther not uncommonly 
gets up into trees. 

I stated that the usual way of shooting tigers is 
off the backs of elephants. A line is made with 
these, and the jungle beaten according to its size; 
or, if very extensive, only those parts of it which 
are most likely to hold the game. The best way 
to ensure finding a tiger is to tie up a calf, or young 
buffalo, near his haunts, and when he has killed and 
eaten, to beat the jungle around it. If the tiger is 
gorged, he will lie until the elephant almost treads 
upon him. 

Your native hunter should understand how to 
manage the tying up the animal used for the bait 
But lest he should not, you yourself must see it 
done in the following manner. Round the roots of 
the horns, if a homed animal, or to a headstall, if 
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he has not homs^ attach a strong rope, some twelve 
feet long. Tie this most securely, before leaving 
your camp, and have your calf driven to the spot in 
the jungle which you wish to picket him in. This 
will of course be near the marks or pugs of the tiger^ 
and near where he comes to drink. It should also 
be within view of some large trees easily chmbed, 
and accessible from your camp without your having 
to proceed through [much thorny and thick jungle ; 
as you may have to visit the spot either before day- 
light or after dusk. * Your calf, too, must be watered 
and fed, supposing he is not killed in the first few 
hours of being tied up. 

You will on no account whatever move in a 
jungle infested with tigers without your rifle in 
your hand, and both barrels at full-cock. Should 
you not yourself proceed to see the work done, your 
native hunters should always go armed, and equipped 
in the same manner as if they were going out shoot- 
ing with you. They must be warned not to use 
their weapons, save in self-defence. They must 
never be tempted to shoot at deer or other game^ 
while proceeding for the purpose of tying baits for 
tigers, or of examining the ground for their foot- 
prints. The inducement, to a native hunter who can 
shoot, is very great ; but there is no point on which 
you must be more particular than that of enforcing 
quiet at the time he is moving in a jungle in which 
you expect to get game. 
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The plans adopted in India for shooting large 
game are as follows: — ^Beating for them with ele- 
phants; beating and driving the game in jnngle, 
with large bodies of beaters, either with tom-toms, 
ratties, gongs, and such like noisy instruments, or 
silentiy. The shooters in this case are placed on 
trees at moderate distances, so as to command the 
usual runs or paths taken by the animal, or else on 
elevated ground. Taking a station at the head of a 
ravine, up which the track shows game to have, come, 
is a very favourite position. But you must be par- 
ticularly silent on these occasions, partiy concealed, 
and, if possible, to leeward of the beaters. In all 
these positions you wiU most probably be higher 
than tiie game at which you are firing. You must, 
therefore, fire low, especially witii a rifle. 

Another plan commonly adopted by natives, but 
which I do not recommend to the English sportsman, 
is to sit up in a tree and shoot the animal when it 
comes either to kill, or eat the calf when killed, or 
to drink. Natives constantiy sit up all night. If 
you are determined to shoot game in this manner, 
let me advise you to leave your camp before day- 
light, and sit up till eight o'clock, and no longer. 
Go again in the afternoon, an hour and a half 
before sunset, and sit up till it is too dark for you 
to see any longer, which will be in India, where 
there is a very short twilight, not more than an hour 
after sunset. 
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Again let me warn yon to nse the greatest cantion 
in moving through a jungle infested bj wild animalsj 
before and after dark. You must, on no account» 
allow a word to be spoken at the foot of the tree, or 
near the spot chosen by you for watching. While 
you climb the tree, your shikarees must be on the 
look-out. Directly you have taken your rifle in 
hand, your eye must scan minutely the jungle all 
round you. A sign from your hand should be suffi- 
cient to make your shikarees hand up your spare 
rifles, drinking water, &c., and follow you up the 
tree without noise. 

All must at once settle themselves in positions so 
far comfortable, that it will not be necessary for them 
to move during the entire time you have to sit up. 
In firing at all game, especially the savage animals^ 
the sportsman must be most careftd in his first shot. 
(Test le premier pas qui coHte. If the game is not 
killed, or so severely wounded as to be disabled, you 
will but rarely bag or recover it ; while following a 
wounded animal, like a tiger or panther, on fixit, is 
the most dangerous part of shikar. Never, therefore, 
fire random-shot at this kind of game. They are 
very rarely killed by a single shot, and have been 
known to go several paces after they have been shot 
through the heart. 

I think that one of the most deadly parts of the 
body to aim at, in most animals, is half-way between 
the top of the withers and the bottom of the girth. If 
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you miss the hearty your ball hits the lungs or liver. 
If it strikes too high for them, it will generally dis- 
locate or break the vertebrae at the junction between 
the spine and neck. This is the spot in which the 
Spanish matador sheaths the point of his rapier, when 
he gives the bull his death-woimd. Of course, after 
much practice you will become so good a rifle-shot, 
that you may be able to brain an animal, when you 
are near to him. But the brain of a tiger or 
panther is very far back in the head, and in a very 
small compass; and you should study the anatomy 
of the heads of animals before you attempt to fire for 
the brain. 

With reference to acquiring the knowledge of track- 
ing wild animals, it requires many years' experience 
and practice in the jungle, besides the natural gift 
of a very keen sight. Never despise the information 
to be procured from the old shikaree of the village 
near which you are shooting. These people may be 
said to live in the jungle, and they have instincts and 
faculties sharpened by that most keen whetstone, the 
necessity of gaining their daily bread out of the 
forest Tracking, therefore, will be constantly alluded 
to in these pages, under the respective kinds of shikar 
for which it is practised. 

Another plan adopted by native shikarees, in dis- 
tricts where there are lakes of water in the jungle, is 
to dig holes, usually some six feet square, and about 
three deep, within a few feet of the edge of the water. 
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The mould taken out of the hole is heaped all round 
its outer edge^ like a bank. The shikaree rests the 
barrel of his matchlock on this bank, and when the 
wild animal is drinking, he shoots him, sometimes at 
but a few feet from the muzzle of his matchlock. As 
the water recedes, the himter digs a fresh hole, so as 
to be prettjr dose to the water's edge. In this way a 
great many wild hog, meelghai (the blue cattle), 
sambur or red deer, and others are killed during the 
hot months of March, April, and May. 

Two hunters usually sit in the same hole, but they 
rarely dare to fire at tigers or bears. I do not re- 
commend this kind of shooting to the English sports- 
man. In the first place, it is very unhealthy. The 
sitting in a damp hole, from which the water has 
receded but a few days, close to a swampy lake, in 
the tropics, and surrounded by a vast jungle, gives 
the worst sort of ague and fever. Besides this, you 
are being punished the whole time by the musquitoes, 
the biteis of which even the native, with all his 
patience, cannot sit quietly under. 

One circumstance is considered by the young 
sportsman as most extraordinary. I mean the dif- 
ficulty of finding the large game, the fresh tracks of 
which are visible all about his camp. He will, on 
going out the first thing in the morning, see the fresh 
pug, or mark, of the tiger, or panther, in the sandy 
nullah or ravine close to his tent The nest of the 
white ant will be broken up, or, if the ground is 
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very hard^ and it is the dry season^ scratclied into by 
bears ; while marks of all sorts of deer denote that 
there is abundance of game about him. Tet he shall 
search through the forest and its thickest haunts^ 
without raising anything more than a few deer. The 
reason of this is that^ during the heat of the day^ the 
game of all kinds betake themselves into the most 
inaccessible and codest sjpots. The tiger^ most pro- 
bably gorged with food, if in the vicinity of moun- 
taiQS or hills, climbs to his stronghold, by a most 
precipitous path, and takes his rest under the over- 
hanging slab of a rock, shaded by some thick leafy 
bush. Lying sometimes in one fiivourite spot, some- 
times in another — sometimes in the deep wooded 
ravine near the cool water, at other times on the 
top of the mountain — ^he baffles liie search of the 
hunter, year after year. 

Another plan followed in hunting tigers, and one 
which is successftd if you have first-rate trackers and 
shikarees, accustomed to it, is the following ; — ^Have 
calves or heifers tied up in the vicinity of the tiger's 
haunt, and, as before mentioned, within sight of a 
lofty and easily climbed tree. When the tiger has 
killed and eaten, and thus become gorged, you take 
your trackers, and by making a circle, decreasing 
gradually round and round the animal that has been 
killed, and very cautiously searching every likely- 
looking spot, you eventually find the tiger asleep. 
This plan can only be followed in the hot weather. 
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and at the very hottest time of the day. The tiger 
then, haying well gorged himself, will be found &8t 
asleep, and if jou are a good shot, possess eyes in 
the habit of looking at an animal of this sort while 
asleep, and nerve which enables you to wait quietly 
till you have made sure that you are firing at a vital 
part, you may. kill your tiger with a single bullet. 
You can find the track of the animal by commencing 
the circle round your killed bait; the diameter of it 
may be half a mile. This will, of course, depend 
upon the peculiar kind of jungle which the tiger 
uses as shelter. 

If the tig^ has been seen to gorge himself 
thoroughly, and walk off to any known favourite 
spot, it will save you much trouble to take up. the 
mark or track from the carcass of the slain heifer. 
The large and bloody paw-marks of the tiger will, 
&r some little distance, plaLuly denote his progress. 
Be sure to wait until the heat of the day, that yoo 
may find him asleep. If it is a part of the forest not 
frequented by cattle or by man, and you have tied 
your gara, or beast, in a judicious place, the tiger 
will not have travelled far after he has satisfied his 
appetite. Shikarees, who thoroughly understand the 
habits of the animal, being men who are accustomed 
to walk so lightly that they caanot be heard in the 
jungle, are positively necessary for following this 
sport successfrdly and sa&ly. 

I need scarcely add that first-rate shikarees are 
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very difficult indeed to procure. The most certain 
way of keeping a man of this sort in your service, 
when you have got him, is to make him presents 
when you have good success in shikar. I prefer this 
plan, and giving them moderate wages, to the system 
adopted by some people of paying them very high 
monthly wages, whether they show you shikar or 
not. Good shots and good sportsmen make good 
shikarees, and induce such to remain in their ser- 
vice ; for the native hunter does not at all like 
going out day after day, and seeing his master 
miss game. They generally have very keen appe- 
tites, set sharper by the toil they undergo in their 
search for game. 

As a general rule, and one which is agreed on by 
a party of sportsmen beating for tigers, it is usual not 
to fire at any other animals but tigers. This is done 
that they may not be disturbed or driven back by 
hearing the reports of the guns. But I do not think 
that this is a rule advisable to make, except where 
tigers are numerous, or when it is of consequence to 
destroy a man-eater, who is doing much mischief. 
At the same time, you may possibly be rather taken 
aback by the appearance of tigers when you have 
just empti^ your rifles at other game. 

It happened to me on one occasion to get the kubbur, 
or news, of four tigers being all together in a deep 
ravine within a few miles of the cantonment where I 
was stationed. A native officer under my conmiand 
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had a female elephant, which he took out with us. 
We tracked the tigers to a very thick sendbund, or 
date-grove, and we soon discovered, from the number 
of bones of bullocks and deer, that this was their 
stronghold. The jungle was very thick, and my 
native friends, who had in vain been persuading me 
to mount the elephant, at length got into the howdah 
themselves and commenced beating. I posted myself 
up in a tree ; for it was very difficult to see from the 
ground, and they were to beat up to me. I knew 
the tigers were within about a hundred yards ; and 
they had scarcely put the elephant to beat, when I 
heard a tremendous roaring. The elephant ran away, 
turned the howdah right over, against the branch of 
a tree, upsetting the people who were in it almost on 
the top of the tigers. One rushed by me, which I 
wounded in the hind-quarters, but I did not recover 
him. On the next day we again beat for them, with- 
out the elephant. But, after beating for a long time 
unsuccessfoUy, they sent word to me to say that the 
tigers were not in this part of the jungle. I had 
placed myself within eight yards of a small water- 
course, and was on foot ; so I sent word to them to 
beat out the jungle up to me. I had scarcely done 
this, being under the impression that there were no 
tigers in it, when a large male bear came out close by 
me, up the bed of the water-course. He did- not see 
me ; but as he came abreast, he suddenly scented us, 
and came round to the point. I shot him between 
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ihe eyes^ and brained hini} so that he sank a mass of 
black hair. 

At the report of my rifle^ out roshed a tiger^ almost 
over the fallen bear^ which was not above eight yards 
from me^ and I had just time to shoot him with the 
left barrel behind the shoulder. The other two tigers 
went back through the beaters. We followed up the 
wounded tiger, but did not, that evening, recover 
him. At sunset, I sat up at the only water near 
that part of the jungle, in the hopes that the tigers, 
whom I had been driving about the whole of this 
very hot day, would come to drink before it became 
too dark to see them. They came to within fifty 
yards of the water, and there ihey kept on shaip^i- 
ing their claws against a large forest tree. We sat 
on the ground, within a few paces of the water, imtil 
it was too dark to see the sights of the rifles. Had 
there been but one tiger, I might have chanced 
the shooting at him in the dark ; [but the odds of 
three were against me. They evidently scented us, 
though we could not see them ; and I reluctantly at 
length returned to my camp. A few days after this, 
the head of the gowlees (bufialo keepers) of my 
bazaar, who used to graz^ their animals near lliis 
jungle, brought in the body of the tiger I had last 
wounded. Their large male buffalo found the tiger 
dead, and charged it ; which attracted their atten- 
tion. 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing pages to 
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impress on my readers the great tenacity to life 
possessed by the large beasts of prey^ and it is this 
which makes the pnrsnit of them on foot so dan- 
gerous. Those who have not actually seen it^ will 
scarcely credit that a tiger will often go in his charge 
several yards^ with all the power and capability to 
strike down every one in his path^ after the bullet 
has goae through his heart, or crashed through his 
brauL Again^ there are instances when* the bullet 
is instantaneously fatal in either of those, justly con- 
sidered, the most &tal spots. Nor have I ever been 
able to discern why this is. Whether it is that a 
bullet in one part of the brain or heart is more 
deadly than another ; whether, in the brain, it is the 
cerebrum or the cerebellum which is the fatal spot ; 
and wheth^, in the heart, it is the aorta, or not ; or 
whether, again, it is the natural vis of one animal 
that gives him a power to go on, after a wound 
which will iDStantaneously kill another animal of the 
same species, it seems useless to speculate. I will, 
therefore, give two more stories to delineate cases, 
where one tigress has sunk with a bullet through the 
heart, from the same rifle which failed to imme- 
diately kill the man-eater, shot in a similar manner; 
and where Miother tigress, shot through the brain 
with the same rifle, wMit at full speed for forty yards 
afterwards. 

In March, 1858, I was on field service in the 
eastern part of the Raepore district of Nagpore and 
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encamped at Aring, a place where formerly the 
tigers used to walk about the village at night A 
gowlee of a neighbouring Tillage reported a bullock 
killed close by^ and that the tigress had gorged her- 
self^ and was in a nullah^ or small river^ with but a 
few bushes in it : in short, that the country was an 
easy one to find her in. I had an elephant witjb a 
pad, which I took out to beat for us. As I very 
rarely use* an elephant to shoot from, and a friend 
was willing to go out, we started at about ten o'clock, 
in the heat of the day. We had beaten a mile of 
the nullah, when the tigress jumped up on my side 
of the water, and about a hundred yards in front of 
me. But I was on horseback ; so, not having time 
to get off and shoot, I galloped to mark, and prevent 
her going far up the nullah. It was in a field of 
dhall, which grows from three to sometimes six feet 
high or more; but this was neither high nor thicL 
The tigress stopped, and hid herself in some green 
bushes close to the water, and I heard my friend's 
shikarees calling out, " There she is !" so I galloped 
through the water where it was shallow, and ap- 
proached the spot Before, however, we could see 
her lying down, she was off at speed across the field. 
I now let two dogs loose, and galloped her in full 
sight for some six hundred yards : but she had a long 
start, and kept it 

Suddenly I lost her and the dogs. The latter soon 
returned to me, and I thought we had lost the chase 
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altogether; so I followed a small watercourse down 
into the nullah^ putting a man up into a tree near 
me. When I got to the nullah^ where my firiend 
had taken post^ we determined^ as the people declared 
that she had never gone out of the dhall fields to beat 
it again, in line. We were both on horseback ; but 
when we came to about the spot where I had last seen 
the tigress, I dismounted, and had not walked two hun- 
dred yards, when I heard the trooper who was riding 
behind my friend say, '^ There she is, sir I " I ran 
across to my right in the direction the man pointed, 
calling to my friend to dismount quick. Before, 
however, he had come up, I saw the tigress crouched 
in the field, thirty yards ahead of me ; and aiming 
steadily behind her shoulder, she sank dead, without 
a groan or a sound. The bullet had passed through 
her heart, and out at the other side of the body. In 
sinking, she turned her face to me, and got the 
second bullet in her neck. The rifle used was the 
two-grooved Wilkinson. My friend also fired and hit 
her, but she was a dead tigress the first shot. Length 
of skin ten feet six inches — a handsome animal. 

This is a simple tale of one killed with a single 
shot in the heart A few days after this, when 
encamped some seven miles east of Aring, kubbur, 
or report, of a tigress having killed a bullock, was 
brought in. Out I went alone. Twice I beat the 
nullah which she had dragged the bullock into with 
my pad elephant, and was walking alongside, about 

7 
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thirty yards off her, when up the tigress got, with a 
roar, drove the elephant back, and went out at tibe 
other side of the nullah. On a sndden there was an 
awM shrieking, and I thought some one had been 
seized. I mshed through the nullah at the risk of 
my life, wben I saw a wretch of a man high up a 
tree, shouting. Howeyer> he had seen which way 
the tigress went. 

The villagers, in a clump of one hundred m^i> 
were at a respectable distance off on the other side 
of the nullah, on a low hilL My elephant also was 
some fifty yards off on the other side. One villager 
was near me, and I told him to go round, and make 
the people on the other side shout. I was within 
twenty yards of the nullah, at the spot where the 
tigress was last seen, aivl I had scarcely spoken, 
when out she charged at the sound, her ears back, 
and at such a pace that her belly almost touched the 
ground. I shot her through the chest, but just too 
low for the heart, with the first barrel. This never 
turned her, and I fired the second barrel when she 
was within springing distance, at about five yards. 
This hit her in the inner comer of the right eye, 
went through her brain, crushing the bones of the 
back part of her skull to pieces, and out below l^r 
chest The tigress swerved a little, passed me at 
about seven feet, went at undiminished speed for 
certainly forty yards, and then she lay on her belly 
extended. So marvellous did this seem to me, and 
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so lifelike did she then appear^ that^ having seized 
another rifle^ I fired and hit her^ the ball passing 
through her thigh and into her neck Her skull is 
worth looking at, and defies all scepticism as to what 
tigers can do after they are shot through the brain. 
The skin was eleven feet six inches. She was a very 
long, active animal, and light-coloured, with the pluck 
of her sex. 

I do not remember ever aiming at a tiger's head 
before^ or shooting one in the brain. But I have 
shot a panther in that way, dead ; and these animals^ 
for tenacity of life, are much on a par, and of the 
same genus. I believe that anatomists have tried 
experiments with reference to the brain of animals, 
and that cats and rabbits have lived a considerable 
time after the removal of a portion of the brain. 
Perhaps these experimentalists may be able to state 
what is the most deadly spot. I have laid open the 
brsdn of a wild boar with the sabre, exposing it for 
five or six inches, and the animal has lived at least 
a minute aft^er; and, with the exception of emitting^ 
a sound between a groan and a squeak, which wild 
hog rarely make, did not seem to care much about 
the wound. The bear, too, is very tenacious of 
life, and, being a cold-blooded animal, recovers from 
wounds that the tiger would die of. As I have 
before mentioned, his lungs are his tender point ; 
having no sternum, or chest-bone to protect them. 

7—2 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PANTHER. 

Panthers— Their Appearance—The Author's too close Acquaint- 
ance with them— Their Ferocity^ Adventures: some nearly 
&tal. 

In this chapter I propose to treat of the panther, 
an animal of the feline species, with retractile claws, 
in its habits a good deal like the tiger, but preying 
upon smaller cattle — generally on goats or sheep 
— ^but quite powerful enough [io kill a full-grown 
cow or bullock, and the largest deer in the forest. 
His length, including his tail, I have never seen 
above eight feet two inches, and more commonly 
seven and a half. He is often taken for the leopard 
of India, which is of the dog species, having the 
foot and toe-nails of that animal, and not the re- 
tractile claw of the feline genus. 

The spots on the skin of the panther are in the 
shape of a rose ; the yellow, or tawny colour of the 
skin being visible in the centre of the black, and 
the black only becoming a distinct spot towards the 
extremities of the animal, and on his back. Tke 
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body, or ground-colour of the leopard, is much 
lighter than that of the panther, and the black 
marks upon him are distinct round spots. The 
anunals are quite different in their habits and 
nature. The panther is a most formidable animal, 
though not nearly so big as, nor above one- 
third the weight of, a tiger. He is quite powerfid 
enough to kill a man ; and is much more courageous 
in his attack and defence than the tiger. He has 
constantly been known, unprovoked, to attack men, 
and kill them in the jungle; and he comes into 
the villages, and even into the houses, and carries 
children out of them. 

The leopard of India is tamed and used for hunt- 
ing the antelope on the plains. His speed, for a short 
distance, is superior to that of any known animal : as 
may be supposed, since, in the space of a few bounds, 
he can catch an antelope who has had a start of 
usually a hundred yards of him. This great speed, 
however, is only for a short distance. He can be 
ridden and speared, if the ground is pretty favour- 
able for the horse : though this is not common. 

To return to the panther, an animal with which 
I have sometimes had an almost too intimate acquaint- 
ance ; inasmuch as a wounded one rode on the same 
horse with me, somewhat in the fashion in which 
ladies and gentlemen used to ride pillion : and another 
sprang upon, and seized by the neck, a shikaree 
camel which I was riding. I once speared and killed 
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a small one off horseback: and have shot them when 
in the act of springing upon me ; and once I was 
severely wounded by an immense male panther. 
The tale will be found in its proper place. 

It is not an uncommon thing for panthers to take up 
their abode in the large drains^ in cantonments which 
are near jungles, where there are rocks and shelter 
for theuL At Bolarum, near Hydrabad, in 1848, 1 
killed two panthers which, having been washed out 
of a large drain, had taken shelter in my garden. 
In the middle of the day they broke from this, 
and, crossing the road, went into the garden of 
another officer. The first was found in the creepers 
growing round the well of the garden. He was 
disposed of in two shots, and fell dead close to the 
house. The second — and it was some months after- 
wards — ^took shelter in the comer of the garden, 
among some thick shrubs. When I went in to 
look for him, the first thing I saw was a very 
large Persian cat, belonging to my friend and neigh- 
bour: and I called out in a jocose manner, ^' Your 
Persian cat has been mistaken for the panther." How- 
ever, on being assured that the panther had been 
last seen there, I again went into the bushes, and 
to my astonishment saw the panther crouched, with 
her head between her paws, and the large Persian 
cat, with all his bristles set, walking up and down 
like a sentry a yard before her. The panther, imme- 
diately on seeing me, crawled into a thick hedge. 
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where I broke her back, and finally disposed of her. 
A fiiyourite resort for these animals is a s^idbund, 
or date-grove, inhabited hj wild hog, the flesh of 
which they seem to be particularly fond of. It 
a£Pords them also a shelter, firom which it is very 
difficult to dislodge them. 

In 1850, near Hingolee, I was beating a send- 
bund for hog, and being quite ignorant of the vici- 
nity of any other game, had sent my head shikaree, 
with the only rifle out with me, to the fiurther end 
of the sendbund, to mark. I had scarcely beaten 
two hundred yards when some coolies shouted out, 
^^Here is a panther ! " I galloped round to the spot ; 
and, having a gun loaded with shot with me, for 
the purpose of shooting a peafowl for dinner, I 
rolled down two bullets into the barrels over the 
shot. The men pointed to a bush just across a 
small nullah, or ravine, in which they insisted that 
the panther was, and that they saw him at that 
moment It is not difficult for the person who sees 
an animal move to keep sight of even a panther 
after he has crouched; but the most practised eye 
cannot discover these animals after they have ceased 
moving: their colour is so similar to the ground and 
bush that they are in. There was no mistake, how- 
ever. For while intently peering into the bush, out 
sprang the panther, which I shot behind the shoulder, 
but did not stop. A native officer out with me, 
having a pad elephant, that is, an elephant without 
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a howdah on, and the identical one which ups^ 
his riders in the midst of the tigers, as beforp men- 
tioned, begged me to .get up on the elephant to 
recover the panther. 

The jungle was very thick, composed of babhool- 
trees and high grass, interspersed with date bushes* 
So I acceded to the proposal; and my heavy rifle 
having come up, and the native officer being armed 
with a spear, we rode on the pad crossways. I put 
up the panther immediately ; and fortunately, before 
the elephant could see her, broke her back. Directly 
the shot was fired the elephant turned tail, and 
rushed into a deep and muddy ravine, where she 
was brought up sufficiently for us to slide off on 
to the bank. 

The native officer, a very courageous man, insisted 
on going on horseback with his spear, and circled 
round the bush where I had last seen the panther* 
Whilst he was doing this, I had scanned the bush 
carefully ; and seeing the panther lying dead in the 
middle of it, pulled her out by the tail. Returning 
to camp, and wishing to try the courage of a fresh 
Arab, I supported the dead panther upon some 
stones, and rode the horse over her. In the after- 
noon of the same day, I again proceeded to beat 
another sendbund in the neighbourhood, out of which 
having started some hog, I speared and kiUed' one 
that came out on my side. Some had broken on the 
other side, where there were the native officer and 
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another horseman. Shortly after this^ a shikaree 
boy ran out of the sendbund, and told me that he 
had seen an animal with a long tail^ but that he did 
not know whether it was a tiger or a panther. I 
told him to run back to the line of beaters^ and order 
them to make 'a great noise; and^ exchanging my 
spear for a double rifle, I galloped on ahead to the 
end of the thick part of the sendbund, and waited 
there for a shot. Some markers waved their hands 
to show that the animal had gone on np the bed of 
the river. 

I again started in that direction, when, hearing a 
shout behind me, I looked and saw an immense pan- 
ther, more like a small tiger, quietly trotting out 
towards a herd of bullocks, which were about two 
hundred yards distant. These were in a plain inter- 
spersed with bushes. As I came up to the panther, 
he crouched in one of them, and I galloped past him, 
and stood at about fifteen yards from him, and, 
though the bush was not a large one, could not see 
the animal. After a couple of minutes he bounded 
out,, but not towards me. However, though the horse 
.was not very steady when I first put up the rifle, I 
made a lucky shot and crippled the brute behind, 
which induced him to stop in another bush a short 
way ahead. Beyond us was babhciol jungle, with 
grass and some other bushes. My people came up, 
and dismounting, as the horse was not steady to fire 
ofi^, though a first-rate hog-hunter, I stood on the 
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jungle side of the panther, to intercept him and pre- 
vent him getting into it The valiant elephant of 
the morning was also coming up with the beaters, 
and I directed the mahout (or elephant driver) to 
beat the panther out towards me. Directly the ele- 
phant approached the bush, the panther, with one 
bound, was on her back, catching hold of the back- 
bone with his teeth ! 

I could not shoot for fear of hitting the elephant, 
which turned tail to bolt, fortunately shaking ihe 
panther off when she swung round. I now fired and 
hit him a second time, and told the dog-boy to let go 
the dogs on him. The fresh Arab that I had in the 
morning, just then coming up, I jumped on his back, 
with the light double-barrel gun instead of the heavy 
rifle, and, hearing my favourite dog baying the pan- 
ther in the jungle ahead, shouted to the native officer 
who just galloped up, to follow the dog. I also, 
after galloping some three hundred yards, came up, 
and in reply to my question, " Where is the pan- 
ther?'' the duflfudar said, "He was here this minute," 
pointing in front of him. The words were scarcely 
out of his mouth, when the panther, with a roar, 
sprang upon my horse from the left side, and, before 
I could get the gun round, was hanging on to his 
quarters with his claws. The horse, who had been 
utterly careless tiU then, now sprang forward, bound- 
ing as high as his head ; and, aft;er some successive 
lashes out with his hind-legs, kicked the panther off. 
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His open mouth was all this time within a foot of 
my loins^ and I could do nothing ; for in such dose 
quarters a gun was perfectly useless against an 
animal behind me^ and it was as much as I could 
do to keep in the saddle. Before I could wheel my 
horse, the panther had again hidden himself, but the 
du&dar had kept sight of him. Dismounting, and 
sending the wounded horse down to the river, and 
ordenng all the people, except my own shikarees, 
out of the jungle, I took up a position a few yards 
icom the bush where the panther lay. In vain I 
fired into this, to induce him to come out; then 
loaded the gun with shot, and instructed the duffudar 
to gallop by, firing into the bush, in the hopes that, 
as he was so fond of horses, he might be induced to 
come out, when I should be able to kill him with the 
rifle. This did not succeed. My favourite dog came 
up to the bush, and the panther, without exposing 
more than his fore-leg, knocked him over, with a 
blow which opened his shoulder, and laid bare the 
bone of his fore-leg down to the toes. 

The poor dog shrank back to me, and, dragging 
him away by the neck, I sent him also down to the 
water at the river. I fired repeatedly into the bush, 
at what I thought was the panther ; and, hearing a 
deep growl, fimcied that at length I must have given 
him a death-wound. Walking up, however, and, 
looking into the bush, I found that the panther was 
not in it. 
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At this moment we heard a shriek in the distance. 
I told the duffadar to gallop to the spot^ and shouted 
for my own horse. Before he came up, I saw against 
the western sky, where was the only light, from the 
sun having set, the figure of a man running. I ' 
mounted and galloped to the spot, where I found the 
duflfiidar with his horse wounded. It appeared that, 
on coming up, he shouted out to the man that was on 
the ground, *^ Where is the panther?" The reply 
to this was, " Don't you see he is eating me?'* It 
was so dark that the duffudar did not remark that 
the panther was lying on the man, chewing his arm. 
When he saw this, and turned to spear the panther, 
being afraid of spearing the man, he missed the 
animal, which then clawed his horse; but as the 
panther was badly wounded, the horse was not much 
hurt In vain I looked for the animal. It had be- 
come quite dark; and after having collected the 
wounded animals, and sent to the village to have the 
wounded man taken into cantonments, we returned 
to the tents. 

At daybreak next morning, I first went to the 
village, to see if my orders had been obeyed regard- 
ing the woimded man. They had not : the excuse 
was that they could not get a charpoy, or bed to 
carry him on. This was now procured, and I saw 
the man started for Hingolee. The poor fellow was 
a barber travelling from one village to another along 
the road. His bad fortune was to be seen by the 
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wounded panther^ after he had been dislodged from 
the bush^ and he fell upon^ and would then have 
killed him^ had not we heard his shriek^ and the 
duffiidar come up and rescued him. I was in hopes, 
from the man being untouched by the claw, though 
severely bitten on the right arm and shoulder, that 
he would get over it; but on the eighth day the 
wounds mortified, and he died in hospital. The 
worst part of it is, that though this large panther 
was so badly wounded that he remained in the 
jungle, to which I tracked him the next morning, 
for a ftill month after this, killing any stray calf or 
animal that went near him, I never recovered nor saw 
him again. He must have been severely wounded, 
from the quantity of blood found in the bushes. 
Four animals wounded, and a man so severely in- 
jured that he died from it, are a pretty good proof of 
the desperate fighting propensities of the large pan- 
ther of India; called by the natives Taindwah,and Bore 
bucha, correctly ; and very often, erroneously, Bagh, 
and Shair — which properly mean the royal tiger. 

It is rare to find the panther in ground where you 
can spear him off horseback ; and I should not advise 
you to attempt it, unless mounted on a very active and 
courageous horse, and with a very keen spear in your 
hand. The skin of the animal is so very loose on his 
body, that it is very difficult, except at full speed and 
with a finely pointed spear, to run him through. The 
skin gives so much to the weapon, that the point is 
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apt to rnn round the body between the akin and the 
fleshy and the panther will make good his spring 
under these circumstances. In riding him, you must 
be prepared for his suddenly stopping, and crouching 
as the horse comes up to him. K you then £eu1 to 
spear him through, in all probability he will bound 
on you when you have passed. His hind-legs, being 
the springs, are in this position doubled up ready be- 
neath the animal ; and the bound he can take firom 
thus crouching is much farther than the size of the 
animal would lead you to suppose possible. Should 
you ever be in such a dilemma as within the grasp of 
a panther, your shikar knife in his heart is the most 
likely thing to relieve you. For some time aftcar the 
above story, I had but little acquaintance with 
panthers. 

In 1852, I speared and killed a small one off 
horseback; and in the same year, I brained and 
killed one with a single balL He was sitting at the 
mouth of his cave, looking at me, about eight feet 
off. In 1854, being at Mominabad in the Deccan^ I 
killed five panthers and a leopard, on foot or horse- 
back, within six miles »of cantonments, in a short space 
of time; not, however, without sundry narrow escapes 
and some good fights. 

I have mentioned before that the panther preys a 
good deal on the wild hog in the jungle ; but the big 
boar of the soimder laughs at a family of panthers. 
This was shown by the following circumstance. One 
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day at Mominabad^ a trooper^ employed to look after 
some grass rumnahs belonging to tlie cavalry^ came 
to me and reported that he had just seen^ from the 
top of a hill^ a large boar with four full-grown pan- 
thers round him^ but afraid to attack^ and that even- 
tually the boar passed through thenu I went out 
the next day to beat the low thick jungle^ composed 
of bushes and high grass^ where they had been seen. 
It was between hills too steep to ride the hog^ so my 
attraction was the panthers. Putting in a lot of beaters 
with all the noisy instruments that I could collect, I 
instructed them to beat to the other end, where I had 
placed myself. When the beaters had driven up to 
within an hxmdred yards of me, one of them trod 
upon the tail of the large male panther. Fortunately 
for the man, the panther was so gorged, that he did 
not turn upon him ; but, moving only a few yards, 
again crouched; and a non-commissioned officer with 
me, who was on horseback, and used to shikar, kept 
his eye on him. 

The beaters climbed trees all round, and called to 
me to come and shoot him. The grass was higher 
than my head, and there was no seeing at all, until I 
got on the back of my little shooting horse. The 
man who had seen him, kept pointing with his spear 
to the spot, which was close to us. After a long 
time I caught the twinkle of the panther's eye, about 
two guns' length from my horse's head. Putting my 
rifle almost between his ears, I brained the panther : 
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the ball hitting him between the eyes. Death was 
instantaneous. He measured seven feet six inches 
long, and was a seven years' old panther. The 
natives calculate the age of the panther by the 
number of lobes of the liver, and I believe they 
are correct. This had seven lobes. I now beat the 
patch of jungle, proceeding in a line with the beaters. 
Six times I put up one of the younger panthers — ^a 
three years old animal. But, owing to the great 
height of the grass, I never could get a shot at him. 
The last time, he was put up after the line of beaters 
had passed him, by a man who, having quietly sat 
down imder a tree, was coming along behind the line, 
and by chance struck the panther on the back, who 
returned it with a blow from his paw, one claw only 
of which caught the man in the face. The wound, 
though only a touch, swelled in a minute as big as 
an egg. This alarmed the rest of the people, and 
I could not persuade them to beat out the animal: 
so I returned to my tent 

Being thus foiled, owing to the great height of the 
grass, I made up a double riding-saddle for one of 
my camels, and shortly' after proceeded to the same 
jungle ; considering that now, being high enough to 
see over the grass, I should be able to bag the rest of 
the panthers. Instructing the men to beat as before, 
with plenty of noise, I placed myself with the camel 
at some distance in front of them. Scarcely had 
they commenced, when a leopard was started, and 
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I made a very good shot, hitting him in the hind 
quarters as he passed me. Following him up by his 
blood, I got another snap shot at him in the grass, 
when a horseman, who was in a line with the beaters, 
called out to me that he saw the leopard. I came on, 
directed by the man, and thinking that I was just 
about to put up the leopard, when a large female 
panther, with one bound, sprang at and caught the 
camel by the throat I could not shoot on account 
of the camel's neck. But the camel, which was a 
very fine, powerful beast, struck off the panther with 
his fore-legs, and then commenced jumping up and 
down, in a manner most ludicrous to every one but 
myself and my shikaree Mangkalee, who was sitting 
on the hind seat of the saddle. One of the nose- 
ropes, which are the driving reins of the camel, 
broke ; and this happening close upon the edge of a 
stony ravine, concealed by high grass, I bethought 
myself of jumping off into a soft bush. Mangkalee, 
not being in the habit of sticking so tight as I 
am, could not keep his seat, and was pitched, gun 
and all, to a considerable distance. While this was 
going on, my spur — ^for I always ride in spurs — 
catching in the soft cloth of the saddle, prevented 
my jumping clear of the aninaal, in front of whose 
neck I was thrown. I conclude he thought that 
the panther was again upon him, for he struck 
me with his fore-leg ; by which blow I was so 
crushed, that I had three ribs broken. My rifle 

8 
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was pitched I knew not where. As I lay on the 
ground^ I drew my sword^ determining to carve 
dther the camel or the panther^ as the case might 
require. Both^ however^ had disappeared in the 
jangle. I was severely hurt^ hut crawled out and 
got under a tree. 

Afraid to put ihe [beaters^ again into this jangle 
with so savage a panther in it^J sent and collected 
all the village cattle £rom the neighbouring grazing 
grounds. Some five hundred animals were driven 
into the grass; while I was propped up against a 
tree^ rifle in hand^ to shoot the panther. After a 
short time^ there was a rush of the cattle; and 
literally riding on their backs^ bounding over and 
over them, but without time to strike any, broke two 
panthers. I could not fire on account of the cattle. 
But let me recommend this plan for driving either a 
savage tiger or panther, in preference to putting in 
beaters. The panthers are themselves so scared by 
the rush of so many cattle, that they rarely injure 
any of them. 

The panthers took up the hill side. I tried in 
vain, owing to the injuries I had received, to mount 
my shooting horse, who became rather excited, and 
wished to follow the chase. A horseman, however, 
intercepted the mnaller panther, which went to ground 
in a large hole. From this, for a long time, I tried 
to dislodge him, but was obliged to return to the 
t^its. The next morning, while I was going back 
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to cantonments to have my ribs set, my people 
smoked this panther to death, and dug him out of 
the hole. Twenty-two days after this, though very 
sore and stiff firom the broken ribs, I started for 
Yeldah, the village near the jungle, and beat for the 
panthers. At about the same spot where I had shot 
the large male the first day, the female, who had 
jumped upon the camel, was roused. She com- 
menced the attack by running at a coolie, who fell 
over, and she gave him one shake by the back and 
passed on. Fortimately the man had a great deal 
of clothing on, so was not much hurt. She then 
came out at me, lashing her tail, and looking very 
vicious. I had placed myself on the path which led 
to the hill, by which she escaped on the former day ; 
and seeing that I would not move, she charged up to 
about twenty yards, when her heart failed her, and 
I shot her through the fore-arm, dose to the shoulder. 
I then slipped two dogs upon her, one of which ran 
wild ; the other, my favourite panther-dog, three times 
seized her, and was beaten off; but eventually rolled 
over, locked with the panther. A courageous horseman 
with me speared her, and I ran down and finished 
her with two bullets through the chest. This was a 
proper vicious beast — a female seven years old. On 
every occasion she commenced the attack Some 
time after this, I killed another panther with a single 
ball, while going at ftiU speed, at about a hundred 
yards before me. This made up the four that had 

8—2 
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been seen round the big boar, and reported by the 
trooper. 

Not long after this I was proceeding through the 
famous Bootinaut corree, and not half, a mile from 
cantonments, when .1 saw a panther eating a cow. 
She was some two hundred yards off. I jumped off 
my horse, with my heavy rifle, and ran, concealing 
myself in the bushes as much as possible ; but when 
I was about a hundred yards from the spot, the 
panther, which was a female, started off for the hill 
side. The first shot was a lucky one, hitting her 
behind, but without breaking bones ; and the big dog 
was slipped at her. I followed. But on the steep 
hillnside, the saddle — ^from the girths being loose — 
nearly turned round, and I relinquished the horse. 
The dog, in the meantime, brought the panther to 
bay in a bush, from which the first large stone dis- 
lodged her, and my next shot killed. Looking at 
the slain cow, a large piec^e from the hind quarters 
of which had been eaten, and then looking at the 
slain figure of this panther, which was a small one, 
I felt convinced that she was not the slayer of the 
cow, but had only come in for the feast procured by 
a larger animal. This was confirmed, also, by some 
large holes in the throat of the cow : holes almost 
big and deep enough to have been made by the tooth 
of a tiger. 

I then remembered that a short time before this 
some grass in the runonah haying caught fire, a native 
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came and told me that he had seen a tiger and a 
panther go out of it About twenty days after this 
occurrence, I was proceeding by the same corree, 
and thought I might just as well beat a small patch 
of thorny and very thick jungle, chiefly formed of 
the ghriosa superba, which beautiftil creeper grows 
wild in the jungles of India, I was lame, from my 
horse having fallen on me on sheet rock, while trying 
to ride hog in these impassable correes. I dismounted, 
however, and stood at one end, while the beaters beat 
up to me. Suddenly, out dashed an immense pan- 
ther, which I saw at intervals only, going through 
the bushes, and missed with both barrels. They 
were snap shots. He kept along the slope of the 
hill, scarcely ever showing himself: but, letting the 
two dogs loose, I mounted, and galloped along at 
the bottom in the bed of the river. After a goo<l 
deal of dodging about, the dogs brought him to bay, 
at about a hundred and fifty feet above me. 

It was a long time before I could get a shot at 
him, though he kept knocking the dogs over when- 
ever they attempted to go into the bush where he 
was. At length he exposed himself; and my first 
barrel sent its ball through his ribs, upon which he 
broke cover. The second barrel broke his left fore- 
arm, and this brought him up in a large and very 
thick cactus-bush. Being too lame to climb up this 
steep rocky place without much pain, I sent up my 
two shikarees and another man, with spears, instruct- 
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ing them to get up well above him^ keeping their 
spear points down^ and ready ; and if they could see 
the panther from that spot^ I would come np^ and 
shoot him* They went up^ and called me to come 
and do so. When I got up^ I could not see the 
panther at all^ though he was not above fifteen feet 
firom me. There were the dogs exhausted, with 
their tongues out of their mouths, and badly wounded ; 
and had it not been for their brass collars, it. is 
possible one of them might have been taken for the 
panther. While my shikaree was saying, ** There 
he is, don't you see him?** and I replying, ^*No,** 
the panther, crawling to the edge of the bush, was 
in the act of springing upon me, showing the whole 
of his teeth. I had but just time to fire. The ball 
went through his mouth, and out through his lower 
jaw. It turned him ; and with the next barrel, I 
rolled him over, dead. 

This was the very largest panther I had then killed, 
or indeed seen ; being seven feet nine inches long, 
and his head more like the head of a small tigress 
than of a panther. He was, doubtless, the slayer 
of. the cow. This fight had lasted half an hour. 
My poor dog, Shairoo, had between forty and fifty 
wounds upon him. The brass band and the steel spikes 
of the collar were divided, and marked all over with 
the panther's teeth. This collar had no doubt saved 
his life. From the effects of the wounds, the dog 
swelled next day to an enormous ext^it; and a large 
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swelling on his left side I was obliged to open with an 
abscess-lancet, to let out the matter. It was a month 
before he was well^ and he carried the scars with 
him to his grave. Alas^ poor Shairoo I he died in 
the prime of life, soon after I left India an leave, 
in 1856 : a noble specimen of a courageous dog — 
and I shall think myself very fortunate if I ever get 
the like of him again. 

On the 28th of December, 1858, three of us, 
being on field service at Simiriah, in the district of 
Chindwarrah, and requiring something to improve 
our dinner, agreed to go out to shoot pea-fowl: it 
being reported that there was nothing else in the 
neighbourhood. I did not take my heavy rifle, nor 
my shikaree, who remained in camp, sore-footed. 
I had with me a light-shot gun, loaded with shot, 
and a little revolver carbine. We had scarcely 
got to the ground, when the first thing that rushed 
out was a neelgai, or blue bulL We immediately 
started in pursuit, and after I had put a bullet into 
one of my barrels, we soon became separated firom 
one another. I had crossed through the hilly jungle 
to the other side; and while on horseback, at the 
edge of the jungle, I suddenly came upon two 
panthers. One was an immense one : but before I 
could dismount, they had both entered the jungle, 
and gone up the hill. Riding up to the top, I dis- 
mounted, and placing myself in about the position 
where I thought the panthers would come, I kept 
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the village shikaree with me^ and directed the three 
beaters — all I had with me — >to throw stones into 
the bushes from the other side of where I was 
standing. Almost immediately the smaller panther 
of the two was roused, and putting her tail up in the 
air, she moved in my direction, when she stopped. 
I saw clearly the point of her left shoulder, but not 
her head, and fired the barrel loaded with ball. She 
was some twelve yards distant, and fell apparently 
dead. I then fired the barrel with shot at her 
backbone, to make sure. To my astonishment, 
she got up and went down the hill, every now 
and then falling forward. I saw her distinctly for 
sixty yards, and then loaded the gun again with one 
ball, and one shot-charge ; for I could find no other 
bullet. 

Having warned the village shikaree to keep close 
behind me with the heavy spear he had in his hand, 
I began to follow the wounded panther; but had 
scarcely gone tweniy-five yards, when one of the 
beaters, who was on high ground, beckoned to me, 
and pointed a little below him, and in fi*ont of me. 
There was the large panther sitting out, unconcealed, 
between two bushes, a dozen yards before me. I 
could not, however, see his head ; and, whilst I was 
thus delayed, he came out with a roar straight at 
me. I fired at his chest with a ball; and, as he 
sprang upon me, the shot barrel was aimed at his 
head. In the next moment he seized my left arm 
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and the gun. Thus^ not being able to use the gun 
as a clab^ I forced it, crosswise, into his mouth. 
He bit the stock through in one place; and whilst 
his upper fangs lacerated my arm and hand, the 
lower fangs went into the gun. His hind claws 
pierced my left thigh. He tried very hard to throw 
me over. In the meanwhile the shikaree, who, had 
he kept the spear before him, might have stopped 
the charge of the panther, had retreated some paces 
to the left. He now, instead of spearing the panther, 
shouted out and struck him, using the spear as a 
club. In a moment the animal was upon him, strip- 
ping him of my shikar bag, his turban, my revolving 
rifle, and the spear. The man passed by me, hold- 
ing his wounded arm. 

The panther quietly crouched five paces in front 
of me. I knew, my only chance was to keep my 
eye upon him. He sat with all my despoiled pro- 
perty, stripped from the shikaree, aroimd and under 
him. The first step I moved backwards, keeping 
my eye on the panther, I fell on my back into 
a thorn bush, having slipped upon the rock. Here 
I was still within one spring of the animal, who 
appeared, as far as I could see, to be not at all dis- 
abled by the fight Nothing could have saved me 
had he again attacked; but *' there's a sweet little 
cherub that sits up aloft," to look out for the life 
of the wild hunter. I retreated step by step, my 
&ce still towards the foe, till I got to my horse. 
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and to the other beaters^ who were all collected 
together some forty yards from the fight. 

I immediately loaded the gmi witii a charge of 
shot^ and a bullet that I perchance found; and^ 
taking my revolver pistol out of the holster^ and 
sticking it into my belt> determined to carry on the 
affair to ^ts issue, knowing how rarely men recover 
Gcom such wounds as mine. I was bleeding pro- 
fusely from large tooth-wounds in the arm; the 
tendons of my left hand were torn open^ and I had 
five claw-wounds in the thigh. The poor shikaree's 
left arm was somewhat clawed up; and^ if the pan- 
ther was not killed, the superstition of Hie natives 
would go &r to kill this man. Terribly frightened 
as he was, his wounds were not so bad as mine* 
I persuaded my horse-keeper to come with me ; and, 
taking the hog-spear he had in his hand, we went 
to the spot where lay the weapons stripped from the 
shikaree. A few yards beyond them there crouched 
the huge panther. Again, I could not see his head 
very distinctly, but fired deliberately behind his 
shoulder. In one moment he was again upon ma 
I gave him the charge of shot, as I supposed, in 
his face, but had no time to take aim. The horse- 
keeper, instead of spearing, fell upon his back. In 
the next instant the panther got hold of my left 
foot in his teeth, and threw me on my back. I 
struck at him with the empty gmi, and he seized 
the barrels in his mouth. This was his last effort 
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I sprang up, and, seizing the spear fipom the horse- 
keeper, drove it with both hands through his side, 
and thus killed him. I inunediately had my boot 
pulled off. My foot bled profusely. Fortunately, 
the wound was in the thin part of the foot, and 
not in the instep or ancle : but die teeth had met. 
It was now dark; and had I been unwonnded, it 
would have been useless to attempt to search for 
the smaller wounded panther. This male measured 
eight feet two inches, and was one of the largest 
and most determined panthers I have ever seen. In 
examining his body, I found that my first bullet 
had struck him in the throat, and gone nearly 
through him: the shot charge had cut off one of 
his &re*paws. In the second attack, the buUet 
had gone under his backbone and through his body : 
the shot charge had cut his other fore-paw almost 
to pieces. 

I am writing this accoimt eight days after the 
accident, and I thank God that my wounds are 
doing well. I hope in another fortnight to go and 
find the pair to this panther, which then escaped 
me. The skin of the small panther, who was 
found dead, was taken into Chindwarrah. Just after 
we left, the animal was reported to have been killed 
a short distance fix)m Simiriah. I have the skin* 
The ball is in the very spot I aimed at, and there 
is no doubt of its being the same animaL 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE BEAR. 

Beasons why Dogs cannot be employed with advantage by the 
Sportsman in India — ^Bears — Their Appearance and Habits — 
Methods of spearing and hunting them — Adventures. 

One of the chief difficulties in recovering or finding 
game in India is the impossibility of using dogs. 
First, because dogs of high breeding, whether im- 
ported from Europe or bom in the country, cannot 
stand the sun. They become perfectly useless in the 
heat of the day, and if you persevere in taking them 
out, the sun kills them. In the next place, except 
very early in the morning, and in Bengal Proper, 
the ground becomes so very dry that an animal 
going over it leaves no scent. Hunting-dogs cannot 
be let loose to turn game out of jungle, as is com- 
monly the case in other countries, because the 
variety of game in India is such, that dogs would be 
continually led away by game which you were not 
at that time in pursuit o£ For instance, you wish 
to beat a thick piece of grass jungle, into which you 
have tracked panthers or bears. You let slip your 
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dogs, and they have hardly gone into the place, 
when some kind of deer, such as the cheetal (spotted 
deer), chickarah (goat, antelope, or ravine-deer, the 
gazelle of Arabia), the paharee, kakur, or any other 
of a small kind, jimips up, and leads them clean 
away from the game you wish to hunt. Perhaps a 
sounder of wild hog is roused, and every dog takes 
his own peculiar Uttle pig. You hear a yelp and a 
groan; and on going down, you find your favourite 
dog, and the very best dog you have, nearly cut in 
two, with his entrails hanging out, from a wound 
inflicted by the big boar of the sounder. 

If you have let your dogs loose in thinner grass, 
they are continually chasing the antelope, which 
abounds in the plains of India, and which no dogs in 
the world can touch. I need scarcely add that the 
higher bred your hound is, the more difficult it is* to 
prevent his being led away by every kind of game 
that starts in front of him. The scent of these deer 
is so strong in the thick grass, that the dogs are lost ; 
and if out but one night, they fall a prey either to 
the panther, or the hyena, or the wolf of the forest. 
Probably, the best and most useful^ dogs are good 
terriers, bred in the country from English stock. 
They can be more easily replaced than any others, 
because the European soldier in India breeds them 
in his barracks ; and at most of the large stations you 
can procure a good one for a gold mohur, or thirty 
shillings. 
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A really fine and courageous dog of the mastiff 
kind^ that will stand the sun^ would be almost wortli 
his weight in silver; for by letting him slip upon 
large game^ when wounded^ you would always 
recover it^ and save yourself and men from accidents. 
If you keep dogs^ I need scarcely say that you can 
only keep them in a good kennel^ and you must 
never attempt to keep them running loose about 
your compound, on account of the great number of 
mad dogs. I do not mean that you should not keep 
a single dog about the house; for if you have but 
one, this is the best plan. He is more likely to live 
and keep in health, than when tied up. I have kept 
dogs alive in this way for many years. 

Among my many hair-breadth escapes, probably 
that from a mad dog which got into my bedroom at 
night, and attacked a favourite dog there, was about 
the narrowest. It was just before daylight in the 
morning, when, the night-lamp was in its last 
flicker. I felt for my sword, which is usually my 
shikar sword, and is kept as sharp as a razor. This 
had been taken away to have a new scabbard made 
for it, and had been replaced by one which had no 
edge. With this I jumped out of bed, and three 
times knocked down the dog, who attacked me. At 
length, he got under the bed, where I ran the 
sword through him. The dog he had attacked went 
mad five weeks afterwards, and was destroyed. 

One of my most favourite pursuits in India was 
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bear-shootiiig on foot. There is quite enough clan- 
gs in it to yield excitement enongh for any sports- 
man^ as the following anecdotes will show. But first 
it will be advisable to mention the kind of jungle 
this animal inhabits^ as well as his peculiarities^ and 
the method adopted to kill him. 

There is but one kind of bear in India^ native to 
the plains. His colour is a glossy black, hair very 
long and thick, but depending a good deal upon the 
kind of jungle he inhabits. The length of his body, 
from his snout to the end of his tail, is usually about 
six feet Six feet four inches and a half, is the largest 
bear I have ever killed, measured as he lay on the 
ground. The skin, after it has been taken ofiF, may 
be stretched six or eight inches longer; but this is 
not a fair measurement. His girth, round . the 
biggest part of his body, would be four feet and a 
half. I have never weighed one, but I should think 
a fiiU-grown male bear, in good condition, would be 
nearly three hundredweight His head and teeth 
are not nearly so powerful as a tiger's, but his daws 
are most formidable weapons i those of the fore-paws 
hemg curved, and three inches long. The fore-arms 
and chest are very bulky and powerful, but he droops 
toward the hinder quarters. He rarely stands upon 
his hind-legs, except to listen, or to look out I have 
never seen a bear attack a man in this position, 
when on foot, but he will rise at his enemy when on 
horseback 
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The tail is only three or four inches long, the body 
being about six feet. Therefore, when he does raise 
himself to his full length upon his hind-legs, which 
he often does to intimidate the shikaree, he must 
stand between seven and eight feet high; and he has 
been known to kill a man with a single blow of his 
fore-paw. Their usual way of fighting among them- 
selves is by hugging and throwing themselves on 
their backs. If you once get within the clasp of a 
bear, your chance of release is but a very poor one. 
Your hunting-knife held to his chest will be the best 
defence. 

I do not believe that the animal is carnivorous. 
He certainly does not kill for the sake of flesh : his 
principal food is the roots and fruits of the jungle, 
which vary according to the season of the year. 
Three of the most favourite are the mango, the bare 
— ^for which he climbs the trees and shakes the 
branches — and the mowa-berry, which is very abun- 
dant in many parts of India, and from which a strong 
liquor, or wine, is distilled by the natives. During 
the rainy season the bear commonly digs up the nest 
of the ants in the jungle, more especially of the 
white ants. I have shot him when covered with 
ants. His huge claws and powerful fore-arms enable 
him to dig a hole sufficient almost to bury himself 
in, in a very short time. He is also a robber of every 
kind of cultivated fruit. He ravages the sugar- 
canes, and climbs the trees for the honey of the bees. 
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The bear usually takes tip his abode in rocks and 
caves^ within a reasonable distance of his food. 
Except during the rainy season^ and in very thick 
and shady jungles, he is rarely to be found in the 
heat of the day. In fact, his very long and thick 
hair is given him by nature to enable him to lie in 
deep and cold caves; and he rarely leaves his 
favourite mountains which contain these abodes, 
except to satiate his appetite on the more plentiful 
berries of the forest 

His scent is very keen, as is shown by his broad 
and open nostrils. By this he discovers the nests of 
ants, many feet under ground. His sight, on the 
contrary, is very bad in the daytime ; the eye very 
small; the attitude with which he peers at you> 
when his nose has shown that you are in his vicinity> 
is something very ludicrous. I think his hearing is 
not at all acute. The bear is most tenacious of life ; 
and from his being a' cold-blooded animal, I believe 
he recovers, and very quickly, from very severe 
wounds. At the same time, he is very soft, tender, 
the least wouiid making him howl and roar ^ most 
extravagantly. Remember, and bear it well in mind, 
that the deadly spot to shoot a bear is in the centre 
of what is called the horse-shoe, in his chest This 
is a dirty white patch of that shape, and reaches 
from his throat to between his fore-legs, a foot and a 
half deep, and a foot broad. A bullet in the centre 
of this goes to the lungs, and is fatal. This, there- 

9 
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fore, is the shot, if the bear is coming towards you ; 
and if he is going away in a direct line, a rifle 
ball, hitting him low down in the back, will pass 
up towards his chest, ai^ will also kill him. Any 
other shots but these are very uncertain, save, of 
course, the brain, if you are close enough to shoot 
^it. 

The flesh of the bear is, I believe, not at all bad 
eating, owing to the animal being a clean and sweet 
feeder. The lower class of the natives who live in 
the jungles used invariably to carry away all the 
flesh when I killed one. I never could bring myself 
to try it, as, when the animal is skinned, he looks 
like a huge and deformed man, with immense mus- 
cular arms and short legs. The Mussulmans call 
him Adamzad, from his likeness to Admi (a man). 

The jungles inhabited by bears, as I have before 
mentioned, are generally mountainous. You have, 
therefore, only to search about the caves and rodss, 
aiKl you will immediately discover if they are used 
by the bears. They are not, however, so easily got 
out of them ; and I need scarcely say that going into 
a cave, under ground and dark, even when the hole 
is large enough for a man to get into, is rather a 
dangerous business. 

The plan I fidlow, after having assured myself 
that ihe caves, or fissures of the rocks, are frequented 
by bears, is to start before daylight, and place mywlf 
immedUately above the cave, or on the path leading 
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to ib If tbere is but one padi^ and it conuaancb 
a Tiew of tbe jungle b^w^ so that you can see the 
bears for seme time before tbey get up to you» do 
not place yc«rself too near the cave^ but take your 
stand some two hundred yards or so £rom it^ (N3l the 
patih used by them; as the bear> unless you kill him 
•wtSi your first two shots^ will get up to his cave and 
into it You must be veiy early, for liey retire to 
their cares at daylight, in many places. In secluded 
jungles they may sometimes come out at sunset, but 
on these occasions tibey i^t just outside their caves 
before proceeding for their wat^ and food Bears, 
if they can be found on rideable -ground^ are to be 
killed off horseback with the spear. But it k to be 
r^nai^ed ihat horses which are not the least afraid 
of panthers or wild hogs, do not like to go u|> to 
bears. As long as the bear is running away from 
them, at&y seem not to have any fear ; but when he 
tarns to the charge, he is such an ugly brute, shaking 
his long hair, roaring, and snafuing with his teethe 
tiiat a horse will rarely go up to him^ especially alone. 
I am not aware wheth^ this pursuit has be^i fol- 
lowed in Ui^^ Hindoostan, or o&er parts of India, 
but a friend of mine has speared a great many in the 
Deccaii. I have myself killed only two off horse- 
back ; one of these I rode f(Kr> and took the i^pesor, 
ti^ other was in a thick jun^ I spei0*ed him in 
the back under my stirnqps* The peii^ of my spear 
went forward into his chest. In tins position I held 
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him for the other man, with whom I was riding, to 
come up. His horse, however, would have nothing 
to say to the bear ; and as the bear clawed my horse 
in the scuffle, I pricked him with the spur, and, pass- 
ing on, took out my spear. 

The bear, a large male above six feet high, rolled 
down into the ravine below, stone dead. Hereafter, 
however, you will see that attempting to spear a bear 
in jungle is not always to be done with impunity. 
I have always held the opinion that two determined 
and courageous men, in the habit of looking danger 
in the face, can spear and kill on foot the biggest 
bear that was ever bred in India ; but the spear must 
be of a much stouter kind than the commonly used 
hog-spear. The hunters must be armed also with 
the shikar knife, before described. The shaft of the 
spear must not be longer than six and a half or seven 
feet, and the bamboo must be a tried and proved 
one. Even if you are inclined to try this, let me 
advise you to have a third person with a rifle ready. 
He must be a good shot, and be directed only to fire 
should either of the spearsmen be seized. His shoot- 
ing, then, must be very good, for everything will 
depend upon it. 

In attempting, however, to spear a bear on foot, 
you should assure yourself that there is but one bear, 
or that it is a female with. small young ones. A 
single male bear would rarely attack men armed^ 
and thus you would not be able to bring him to dose 
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quarters with a spear. Bat a female bear, in defence 
of her young, will attack an jthing, especially if she 
cannot carry the young away with her. I have never 
seen more than four bears together at one time^ and 
those evidently of one family. I have a great many 
times seen and killed two or three of a family. They 
are, however, very nearly gregarious ; for a friend 
of mine once saw and counted seven bears walking 
out of one cave. 

As I said before, therefore, you had better be 
carefrd, in attacking them with spears, to be sure 
that there is but one bear in the place. Tackle him, 
then, by setting a couple of little terriers at him, and 
then fight him with the spear. Holding this opinion 
with reference to spearing bears on foot, I constantly 
proposed to my shikaree friends to try it However, 
either an opportunity did not present itself, or no 
one was willing to try it; and the only bear I ever 
killed with a spear, on foot, was a female which I 
had wounded with her young one. It was thus : — 

In 1848, while stationed at Bolarum near Hydra- 
bad in the Deccan, I used to employ the villagers 
in the neighbouring rocky hills to bring me infor- 
mation when they saw bears return to their caves ; 
and as they always received a present on these occa- 
sions, they sat upon the rocks at daylight to look 
out for them. I was laid up with a sprained ancle 
from, a &11, when a man came running in from 
Pochunpillee, only five miles distant, to say that 
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he had marked a large bear go into the caves. I 
immediately started for the spdt^ and having placed 
a lot of beaters at one entrance to shciut, and so 
drive the bear out^ I stood at the o&er^ ready to 
dioot him when he bolted. This was qnite success- 
ful^ and out he went. I fired three balls at him 
within the first tweniy-five yards; but from my 
not seeiiig the deadly part t6 fire at, he went on 
in spite of the womids. I followed him by his 
blood; but being very lame, and with a slipper 
fastened round my afflicted foot, when I came to 
the nes± mass of rocks I sat at tibe bottom, telling 
my people to carry on the track. They had scarcely 
gone on a hundred yards from me, when they 
beckoned to me to come up, and pointing down 
through the crevice of the rock, showed me what 
I thought was the wounded bear. I fired, and heard 
my bullet hit; but to my astonishment out went 
two bears from below me. One of them almost 
immediately rolled over; and the other (which is 
very common with bears) stopping to condole with 
him, I fired at, and knocked over. Before I could 
load my rifle, the smallest bear of the two got up 
and entered a large jackal-earth, on the other 
side of the rock. The other bear also began wan- 
dering about as if looking for something. There 
were several coolies — ^natives of the jungles, who 
carry matchlocks, and are great shikarees— out with 
me ; and I thought that by telling them to go and 
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£re at this other bear^ the noise would put up out 
of the hole the one that was close to me. 

The coolie, who yaliaatly approached the laiger 
bear, was immediately charged, and bolted up to 
me, saying, ^^ The bear is not wounded at all; you 
had better come and shoot it yourself, if you want 
it" I therefore went down, and fired another shot 
Then taking a short spear, and thinking this would 
be a good opportuiuiy of trying the feat of spearing 
a bear, I brought the point to the front The bear 
charged down from thirty yards at full gallop, 
directly she saw me, and I stopped her with a 
spear in the withers. I had before this told my 
shikaree, who had my gun in his hand, that I 
would spear this bear, and that he was on no account 
to shoot, unless the bear got hold of me in the 
scuiSie. Directly the bear received the spear, she 
^threw herself on her back, and I was not strong 
enough to hold her down. The shaft of the spear 
being made of the ground-rattan, or cane, was not 
stifiP enough to bear her weight The bear disezH 
gaged herself, and before I could straighten the 
spear again, rushed upon me. The crooked shaft 
prevented me from spearing straight, and the blade 
passed only through the side. She very nearly 
caught me roimd the waist, but I drew out the 
spear, and as she again charged in blind ftiry, I 
allowed her to pass me, in doing which I sent the 
spear in, behind her shoulder. As usual, she threw 
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herself upon her back. My shikaree^ with the rest 
of the meiij had bolted. I was lame^ snd, if I had 
any intention of running, could not have done so. 
As the bear, however, performed the usual feat 
of rolling over on her back, she exposed the horse- 
shoe on her chest; and, before she could recover 
herself, putting my right hand and shikar knife 
between her fore-paws, I sheathed it in her heart, 
killing her dead. This was about the most delicious 
blow I ever dealt. 

Proceeding to the hole where the other bear had 
entered, and cutting a long banyan-pole from a 
neighbouring burr-tree, I removed a small piece 
of stone on the opposite side of the entrance ; then, 
having this long stick introduced through the hole, 
the coolies stirred up the bear inside. 

I sat myself outside the cave, and immediately 
over the hole. The bear, after a long and vain 
attempt to battle with the long pole, at length came 
out, and I killed him with a ball in his back, being 
so close that his hair was set alight Here then 
was the secret of the female bear being so savage, 
for this was her young one — about two years old. 
The male bear was brought in dead two days after- 
wards. Thus, in a couple of hours, I had had pretty 
good sport 

The temper of bears is very imcertain, and seems 
to be aflFected by the season of the year, as well as 
the kind of jungle they are found in. In the Nag- 
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pore province they grow very large and savage, 
constantly killing and wounding men. In other 
parts of India I have found the natives most averse 
to showing me their haunts, as they said, ^^ We can 
get up a tree to avoid a tiger, but a bear will follow 
a man up a tree, and there is then no avoiding him." 
The female bear has, I believe, never more than 
two young ones at a time. She takes them out 
with her almost immediately they are bom, carry- 
ing them on her back when she is alarmed, or when 
they are tired. I do not know whether they are 
bom blind; but I have certainly seen them vnth 
their motiber when they have not been more than 
a foot high, and as big as a moderate-sized spanieL 
The male bear does n9t appear to be very courageous 
in defence of his family. The only ^time I have 
known him attack, unprovoked, when in company 
with a female bear, was on the following occasion. 
I was marching in the Nagpore district, and had 
gone to a village for the purpose of looking after 
a tiger which was said to have killed four people ; 
the last, an unfortunate woman, regarding whom 
the villagers told the following ridiculous story: — 
A lot of them were cutting grass. A tiger jumped 
upon, and carried away the woman. The husband 
collected the villagers, and followed him. The tiger 
kindly bit ofiF one arm, and left it. Continuing to 
carry on the woman, he then bit ofiF a leg and left 
it; and so, eating and carrying, the tiger went on. 
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The disconsolate husband at length picking up the 
remains, brought them in and burnt them I I ex* 
amined the sandy nullahs in the yicimly of the Til- 
lage, but could only find the marics of a lai^ pan- 
ther; whidi animal, being described as constantty 
coming into the village at night, I believe was the 
slayer of the woman. After great difficulty I pur- 
chased two calves : these wretched villagers objecting 
to sell anything that is to be tied up for a tiger, 
even though men are being killed around their 
village. 

The calves were tied up on either side of the 
village, but without being killed; and I at lengdi 
determined to go and sit for the tiger among the 
rocks. It was on a Sunday |^ming, and I arrived 
just at daylight The spot commanded a look-out 
for miles over the jungle, and it was the season 
when the mowa berry was ripe — the month of ManJb. 
At length we saw two bears at about a mile o£ 
These animals are so black that they are visible 
at very great distances in the junkie. 

It being Sunday, a day on which I never go out 
shikaring, and had only on this occasion come fin* 
the purpose of shooting what I supposed was a man- 
eater, I whispered as much to my shikarees, and said 
that I would not shoot the bears to*day. I saw that 
they were coming up to ihe cave over which I was 
sitting; and thus, in order that I might not be 
tempted to fire at them^ I sat a little farther back. 
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acnd heard them come in beneath me, I was not 
)EKware at this tune that the bears in the Nagpore 
province were so vicioas, and that thejr destroyed 
as many hnman beiDgs as the tigers. The report 
from one district — ^ihe Raepore district of Nagpore 
province — stated that m the year 1865-6, more than 
a hundred and fifty people had beetn killed by bears 
and tigers. Had I known this, I should not have 
spared these. I sat up for a long time, until I knew 
that there was no chance of the tiger returning ; and 
TTittrking well the situation of the caves, I returned, 
intoiding to bag the Sunday bears on Monday. 

The next morning, accordingly, I went out, sat till 
about eight o'clock, and I saw no sign of them. 
About that time, there passed some neel^ These 
are the largest deer in India: properly translated, 
blue cattUy for they have the horn of the bullock, only 
smaller, and the limbs of a deer. The bull, who, 
when old is of a dark greyish blu^ is a very hand* 
some and bulky animal, measuring fourteen hands 
two inches at the shoulder, and perhaps mote. The 
cows of the herd are of a much lighter colour. 
They live together in herds of from five to fifteen, 
rarely exceeding the latter numb^. 

The blue bull of this herd stood at least two 
hundred and fifty yards from me. So, there being 
no chance of either tl^ tiger or bears, I put up the 
ihird sight of the Wilkinson rifie, and shot him in 
the shoulder. He did not fi^dl, but went away lame. 
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and was found dead at the water in the evening. 
The range of rocks extended to the other side of 
the hill where I had seen the bears; and in the 
afternoon I searched them^ but in vain. Just 
before sunset^ the villager out with me pointed to 
some low rocks at a distance^ where, though there 
were no caves, he stated the tiger sometimes was 
seen. 

I had made up m j mind that it was a panther. So 
when I came to the foot of the rocks, which were low, 
and in many parts quite rideable, I left my mare and 
spear under a tree at some distance from the rocks; 
and not expecting to see any large game, we were pro- 
ceeding in a most careless manner. I had not even my 
sword slung on my shoulder — a precaution which I 
rarely forget to take. My younger shikaree, Nursoo, 
instead of being in his place behind me, was some 
ten yards to the right All of a sudden I observed 
him stoop behind a rock, and point to his left front 
I took the direction, and there before me, under a 
small bush, and about eight yards in front, sat the 
Sunday bears. They were squatting upon their 
haunches, side by side: the female nearest to me. 
She looked over her left shoulder, as much as to 
say, ** Shoot at me if you dare." I could not see 
the horse-shoe, so aimed for her lungs, through her 
shoulders. Oyer she went to the shot; and with- 
out a moment's hesitation, the male bear charged. 
When he was about four yards from me, I gave him 
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the left barrel ; but as he was commg at full speedy 
I had not time to shoot for the brain. 

On receiving the bullet, he fell backwards on the 
top of the female, and the two began howling, and 
rolling one over the other. My fool of a dog-boy 
let go the dogs, and thus I could not fire for some 
time. At length I fired at the mass of black hair. 
Both the bears now began going down the hill. The 
male stopped for a moment, and with the left barrel 
of the heavy Westley Richards I knocked him over 
again. The two dogs could do nothing with the two 
bears ; and I had only a light gun, one barrel loaded 
with ball, and the other with shot. While loading 
the rifles, I was constantly interrupted by the bears 
driving the dogs right up to us. At length the 
female beai:, with one dog, took away to the right, 
round the rocks ; and before I could get my rifles 
ready, the male bear started off at a gallop in the 
other direction, with Shairoo aft«r him. Of course 
the dog could do nothing with him alone, and before 
I could get my mare and spear, both the bears were 
out of sight. 

I started at ftdl speed for the rocks where I had 
seen them the day before, about a mile distant: 
and as I was approaching them, I heard a shot ; and 
galloping in the direction of the sound, I came up 
to my head shikaree, Mangkalee, who informed me 
that Nursoo must have fired it I galloped off, 
shouting the man's name, but received no reply ; and 
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became rerj anxious^ as it was now nearly pitoh 
dark. There is scarcely any twilight in India^ At 
lengdi I found Nursoo, who, with the horse-keeper, 
had followed the female bear, by whom ihey had 
been charged. Nnrsoo fir^ the barrel of shot into 
her (not knowing in which the bullet was), and they 
both bolted for tiieir lives. The big dog had run 
the female bear to ground, but I never saw eiiket 
of th^m again: though the following morning I tried 
in vain to track the male bear. 

Being obliged to leave the next day, I told the 
villagers tiiat most probably one or .botli the bears 
would die of their wounds : and that if they watched 
the caves, they might have the reward, whenever 
the bears died. On my second march from the 
place, I heard tiiat one had come out and died: 
which, I believe, is a common thing for them to do, 
when they are very severely wounded. I lost these 
bears at the time from night coming on. Tou may 
remember that I also lost tiie panther that wounded 
so many animals and the man, from the same cause. 

I therefpre think that it is more advisable to leave 
large game alone in the evening. My next chapter 
shall commence with a hunting-trip in whidi dif** 
ferent sorts of game were killed, chiefly bears. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BEAES AND BUFFALOS. 

An unfuceessM Bear and BofSdo Chase— A prosperous Day's 
Sport. 

On the first of April, 1856, I had to march through 
the Raepore district to visit Belaspore, and to choose 
some new ground for the station ihere. I sent on 
my people a day before, and galloped out thirty-one 
miles on the road. On arriving at the village, it was 
reported that there were five tigers, large and small, 
in a wooded nullah some two miles off. A friend of 
mine, having a shikaree elephant, very kindly ofiered 
me the use of her, intending himself either to shoot 
on foot or from a tree. This, however, I declined. 
But as we were to be a few days together, and he 
was very urgent in the matter, I agreed fliat we 
should go on the elephant, turn and turn about; and 
we cast lots, by odds and evens, with percu^ion caps, 
who should ride the elephant first. The lot fell to 
me. The trackers returned, but were not quite cer- 
tain of the whereabouts of the tigers. They re- 
ported, however, that there was a large wild buffalo, 
very savage, in the jungle. 
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I got on the elephant^ while my fiiend went round 
ihe other side of the jangle ; and we had separated 
but a short time, when I saw the buffalo standing out 
in the plain, a couple of hundred yards at least from 
the jungle. On the other side of him was a large 
herd of village cattle, I suppose at least two hun- 
dred in number. Keeping between the buffalo and 
the jungle, I approached to within a hundred yards ; 
when the elephant, or the mahout, turning a little 
from the buffalo, and showing symptoms of being 
unsteady, I had him stopped, and taking a deliberate 
aim at the left shoulder of the animal, I lamed him 
with the first barrel of the heavy Westley Richards. 
The second barrel also sent its bullet into his side, as 
he turned. I fully expected that, being reported a 
savage, he would now have charged ; but on the con- 
trary he went off, and though lame,- faster than the 
elephant could follow. 

Both the barrels of the Wilkinson rifle were dis- 
charged at him, but neither bullet reached him. I 
loaded and kept on following ; but as I could not get 
within a hundred and forty or fifty yards of him, 
and had unsuccessftdly tried to bring him to the 
charge by two more shots, I dismounted from the 
elephant, and followed him on foot 

My friend in the meanwhile had got upon his horse, 
with his pistol in his hand, and by continually turn- 
ing the horse round and round in front of the buffalo, 
tried to drive him towards me. However, this was 
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all in vain ; and before I could mount my own horse^ 
which was some distance behind, the bufiGdo had dis- 
appeared in a deep and wooded nullah. 

Taking a double carbine in hand, and following 
in the direction he had taken, I saw on the other side 
of the nullah what I thought was the wounded buf- 
falo, standing. I put spurs to my horse, and soon 
headed him, turning him in the other direction. 
However, to my astonishment, he began to stride 
away as fast as my horse, and got into bush-jungle, 
fidl of holes, such as are made by the receding of the 
water after Ihe rains. The jungle being of that kind 
from which stakes are cut for dividing fields in that 
district, it was most dangerous riding. The bufialo 
went through the bush as if it was so much grass. 
My little grey, who was only thirteen hands two 
inches high, was nearly down with me two or three 
times^ when he would have been severely wounded 
by the stakes. I could not bring the bufialo to a 
standstill, in order to let me have a steady shot; and 
I did not at all like going nearer than forty or fifty 
yards of him in this sort of jungle, in which, had he 
turned, he would have caught the horse, and im- 
paled us on his huge horns. 

At length my sword-belt was unbuckled, and 
pulled off by the bush. Stopping to pick up the 
sword, I lost sight of the buffalo, and never could 
find him again. I now began, while my horse was 
recovering his wind, for I suppose we had galloped 

10 
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for two miles and a half in this veiy rough and dan* 
gerons ground^ to calculate the chances of finding txny 
way back. It was quite evident that this buffalo ww 
not the one I had wounded. It was impossible that 
he could have galloped at this rate^ if he had beesn, 
fisr though considenxbly blown^ and almost beUowing 
es he went^ with his mouth op^n^ his speed had been 
undiminished. At this time two horsemen came t^ 
to me^ and we slowly retraced our steps. Suddenly 
we saw a bear at about a hundred yards before us; 
and giving my carbine to one of the horsemen^ and 
taking his spear^ I galloped quietly after him^ as he 
was ^going in the direction we wished^ and I hoped 
out of the thick bush. On coming rather nearer to 
him, my little horse showed symptoms of not liking 
this new customer ; and seeing my £resh horse — a 
hrge Ax^ fifteen hands high^ who was in condition^ 
^and u first«^rate hog-hui^ier — I jumped off the little 
shootfaig horse^ and mounted the bay. 

I soon caught up the bear again^ and pressed him 
along in the hopes of driving him out of the iMck. 
brushwood to the right-hand side, where it Appa- 
rently became thinner and more rideable. At lemgfii 
losing all patience, and fearing that I should never 
find any better ground, I rushed the horse up along- 
side of the bear, who meeting me in the charge ym& 
speared in the mouth. He held, however, on to the 
bkde; and the fight, or rather first round of it, 
vtrhich commenced on the right, or spear hand, ended 
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on the left^ when he disengaged him8el£ At him 
again I went But just as I was on the point of 
spearing him, he knocked the spear out of my hand 
with his left paw^ and ran against the horse who 
was much alarmed. The bear also nearly got hold 
of me. 

Dismounting to pic^ up my spear, one of the 
horsemen came up at speed towards the bear ; when 
his horse shied to &e left, and the man rolled 0¥6r 
the tail of the horse, coming down heavily to the 
ground. Fortunately for him, ihe bear passed abMd 
of his horse, and did not see the prostrate rider. 

I had got severely bruioed and knodced about by 
tibe jungle, both in &e run after the buffido, and in 
Hiis fight iBnt if the bear was savage, so was I. 
Suddenly the animal turned for the thicker jui^k. 
Di^^ing my spurs into the hoTBe to bring him i:^ 
rapidly, the left one was broken and lost ; and coming 
round a water hole, the bear again met me in ihe 
cfaaorge. He received the spear in the mouth as be- 
fore, holding it tight between his teetib. The horse 
was now much alanned; and the b^ur, swinging 
round from my holdmg on to the spear, got behind 
him. I tiboi^ht I should be abk, as the spear was 
well in hk throat, to thrust it £aEr enough to kill him, 
especially bb he kept on chasing us in this position; 
and I was determined also not agaimto lose my spear. 
The -frightened horse kept on bounding frantically 
forward ; and at one time I was hangmg to the saddle^ 

10—2 
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with the bear at ihe other end of the spear, ready to 
pick me up when I should fall I 

At length I pulled the spear out of the brute's 
mouth — the blade nearly bitten off, and the spear 
useless. Certainly I never had such a narrow escape 
of being pulled put of my saddle. To my disgust 
the bear still went on, though at a slow pace, and 
bleeding much at the mouth and throat It was of 
no use trying to take the horse up again to the 
animal, even if my spear had not been rendered 
useless. So, bruised, breathless, and very much 
disgusted, I was fain obliged to let the bear go. 

At this moment a man came up with a message 
to say that my firiend had mounted his elephant, and 
found three tigers in the jungle, and begged me to 
come back immediately ; which I did. Before, 
however, I had reached the place, he had killed two 
of them. The buffalo he had gone after also ; but, 
though crippled, he was unable to come up to him, 
and I saw no more of either the buffalo or the bear. 

This was a day of great toil and utter want of 
success. Such often happens to the best sportsmen 
in India. Let us, however, see the reasons for the 
fidlure. In the first place, when I commenced riding 
aft;er the buffalo, and saw that he galloped quite 
free and at a great pace, I ought to have given up 
the chase at once ; knowing that it could not be the 
wounded one, I might have known also that with a 
carbine, carrying bullets twenty to the pound, I 
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could not expect to kill him ; while had I remained^ 
and taken my heavy rifles, in all prohability the first 
wonnded buffalo would have been recovered. 

In the second place, it was great folly and fool- 
hardiness, to try and spear a bear in bush jungle, off 
a horse who had never seen a bear in his life, and 
without the assistance of either dogs or another spears- 
man. On examining the spear, I found that it was 
quite blunt at the point, and one which ought never 
to have been taken out; nor would it have been, had 
there been any chance, as I supposed, of requiring a 
spear. Spears must be constantly looked at by your- 
self, and constantly sharpened ; for the horse-keepers, 
to whom they are usually entrusted, are in the habit 
of carrying them carelessly at times. The points 
get knocked off or bent; and this is not discovered 
untQ you find to your cost that they will not enter 
the animal you are charging. On this occasion, I 
lost a wounded bear from this cause, and spoiled for 
bear-spearing a very fine Arab, off which I had 
sabred wild hog after they had been wounded with 
the spear, and who though once wounded in sabreing 
hog, had since then shown no fear of them. Over 
and above this, I had a narrow escape of my life. 

Let us proceed, however, to the second day's 
shooting, the success of which amply made up for the 
bad fortune of the first. 

My friend on the elephant commenced at one end 
of the same patch of jungle, and I, having gone into 
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the middle of it^ and finding it veiy thick and 
high^ got np a tree. To my surprise and disgust^ I 
found there was a native on a tree close bj^ from the 
very top of which he <adled out: *' Here's something 
coming ! ** and at that moment I turned and saw a 
large bu£Palo standing at about one hundred yards from 
me, but so covered by the bush that I could not see 
his withers or shoulders. He moved on, and I slid 
down the tree, and followed. He was alarmed, 
however, and I did not get near him : and when just 
coming to the end of the thick grass, a man fit)m a 
distance cried out, ^^Look out, sir, there is a. bear 
coming towards you ! " At that moment she came 
out of the ravine, and I shot her in the horse-shoe 
mark in the chest She still, however, came on, and 
took the second barrel within two or three inches 
of ihe same spot, and then fell over, dead. 

Scarcely had my rifle been loaded, when I heard 
six shots fired. Thinking my friend had fallen in 
wiih a tiger, I advanced and stood behind a bush 
close to the ravine up which, in all probability, if 
there were any other animals in the jungle, they 
would come. A native at a distance shouted out 
that my fiiend had killed a bear, and in a few 
minutes I saw his elephant moving towards my 
right.^ Suddenly, his shikaree in ihe back of the 
howdah pointed at something in front of tkem ; and 
the mahout, urging his elephant forward, convinced 
me that ther$ was a tiger on foot. Hastening rapidly 
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in die direction given, I bad just time to stand upon 
9 white ants' mound, about a foot and a half higher 
Ihan the ground, when I s^w a tiger stealing through 
the grass. He was at about forty jards from me ; 
and with the first bairel of the Westley Richards, 
I sent a ball right through him at the shoulders. He 
suddenly turned, int^idii^ to make his rush back, 
^ther to the jungle or at the elephant The left 
barrel sent its l^dl through his hind quarters, and he 
rolled over. My friend on ihe elephant now fired a 
ball or two at him, and finished him; though he 
received hig death-wounds from my rifle. We col- 
lected the beaters, cut some «nall trees down, and 
with the horsek'eepers' leading-ropes having made 
&8t the tig^ and bears, started them for camp; our- 
selves galloping home sharp. 

At four o'clock P.M., as is my custom, I again went 
out into the jungle, where I had the day before been 
foiled by the bear— pardy in the hopes of finding him, 
and partly with the intention of getting some venison 
for the people: the small red deer, called baikree, 
the buck of which has four horns, being numerous, 
I was, what may be called, mooning along on the 
back of my little grey, when suddenly, and at one 
hundred yards ahead of me, a single large male 
buffidb sprang to his feet He evid^itly was my 
friend of the morning. I was off the horse, and had 
the Westley Richards in my hand in a moment 
The jungle was bush, similar to that I had yesterday 
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ridden through; so his huge head and back were 
above it. The bu£Palo came a few paces at a sharp 
trot towards me — ^no doubt his usual ruse^ to intimi- 
date any one coming near him. But after my 
experience of his kind^ I knew my only chance was 
to get near him. So I ran towards him ; but when 
I was about sixty yards off, and before I could fire, 
the brute was in his stride and flight; and though 
my two bullets sounded on his thick hide, he went 
on and never stopped, or allowed me to come within 
a quarter of a mile of him again. I was a good deal 
annoyed, for I wanted a pair of horns, and had not 
seen any of flie bubulus genus, since 1835 ; in which 
year I had, with others, killed five. 

As a general rule, the buffalo is not to be met with 
south of the Nurbudda river, nor the bison to the 
north of it ; but I believe both are found in the great 
jungles about Sumbhulpore. I hope some day to 
pass through these, and to have ocular demonstra- 
tion of the fact; for both of these huge beasts are 
well worthy of the sportsman's rifle. Like the wild 
male elephant, both the bison and buffalo are generally 
very savage when found alone. This is caused by 
their being turned out of the herd for bad conduct, 
sometimes wounded by the others, and always sullen* 

They seem to brood over their wrongs, and to 
desire to wreak their vengeance on everything they 
meet. I am, however, inclined to think that many 
of these animals are provoked to charge by the 
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retreat of the hunter on first seeing them. No man 
has any business in the jungle infested by wild 
animals^ and in pursuit of them, if he has not 
presence of mind at least sufficient to keep him 
&cing his foe. I do not doubt that many accidents 
are caused by the want of detenmnation at the 
moment of danger. Nor ever keep a shikaree, or 
gun-carrier, in your service who has once showed 
want of nerve, or left you at such a time. 

I returned after a long and fruitless pursuit, and 
never saw my friend the buff again. The next day 
we went out — ^it was my turn on the elephant. I put 
up a large male tiger in the same patch of jungle, 
but did not see him until my friend had had a shot, 
and wounded him from a tree. I then took him up 
on the elephant, when, the tiger charging, we killed 
him between us. After this we beat for a long time 
without seeing anything. My friend returned to 
camp on the elephant, and I remained out till I had 
bagged two of the little red deer with the rifle. 
This gave flesh, and consequently satisfaction, to all 
parties in the camp. 

The next day, being the fourth of the month, we 
broke ground and marched, starting soon after day- 
light. The villagers assured us there was a tiger in 
a ravine, a coss (two miles) off from our new en- 
campment We started at one o'clock to beat it: 
my friend on the elephant I got to the other end of 
of it, and up a tree — ^but no tiger was to be found. 
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We were going along on eidier ^e of a patdi of 
jangle^ I on horseback when I suddenly came upon 
a female b^ur, asleep* By the time I had sprang off^ 
and got hold of my rifle, from out of the mass of 
black hair a young one emerged, and stood on his 
mother: but before his little peering eyes had sufl^ 
ciently made out the intruder, and before he could 
wake his mamma, I had shot him dead. Thus 
roughly awoke, the bear jumped up, and seizing her 
dead young one, made a rush to escape. It was too 
late. The deadly rifle missile knocked her down. 
Three more shots, however, were reqtdred to kill 
her. 

The villagers, who up to this time had be^i very 
diary of their information regarding the bears in 
these jungles, now saw that the killing of ihem 
involved ikem in no danger, and volunteered to show 
us a jungle where there were lots of bears. We 
determined to beat it homewards, and about hdf a 
mile apart. The jungle was low and ihomy, with 
every here and there a good-sized tree. I placed 
two parties, of half-a-dozen men in each, at a huu* 
dred yards on my right and left, with strict injunc- 
tions not to make a noise; but on finding a bear, to 
stop and send a man to me. 

Scarcely had I commenced, when I heard a shout, 
^^ Sahib! sahib 1*' (sir, sir,) "reechhai!" (here's a 
bear). Of course this noise had awoke the animal, 
who was all ready for a bolt, with his eyes only round 
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the trunk of the tree where he had been lying. 
When I had got about thirty yards from him, out 
he dashed, like a flash of dark lightning, through 
the thorn jungle; and. though I had two snap shots 
at him with the rifle, and hit him with both barrels, 
he, was not to be persuaded to stop. 

Again I warned them regarding the necessity of 
keeping silence, and we had proceeded not half a 
mile before another bear was found, and lost in a 
similar manner. Bather disheartened, I called in 
my flanking parties and sent them to join the lookers- 
on in the rear: for half the villagers had by tibis 
time colleeted, or, rather, kept following us as spec- 
tators. Having sent Ihem all back, with threats of 
dire punishment if they approached any nearer than 
they were — some three hundred yards — ^I again ad- 
vanced. It was now neady sunset — &eding-time 
for the bears — and I saw a very large bear stalking 
along down the slope of a hill, a long riflenshot ahead 
of me. Mailing the direction he was taking, I 
intercepted him just as he was passing through a 
narrow nullah. He was right side on to me; and 
flie first ball from the heavy rifle so sickened him 
that he could go no faster than a walk. Turning 
every few seconds, as if to charge, he got a shot 
fix)m the rifles or guns ; for I had not time to load, 
for fear of losing him in this running fight 

Fortunately, I had a double-barrelled carbine out 
with me, and with the last barrel I shot him through 
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the head. This was the eighth shot, seven of which 
hit him. So tenacious is the bear of life! He 
measured, fromhis nose to the end of his backbone, 
six feet one and a half inches. His tail, which i& 
always a very short appendage to a bear, was three 
inches more. This measurement was made as he 
lay dead, and not after the skin was taken off. I 
have known skins stretched a foot nearly, after being 
stripped from the body ; but this is not the proper 
way of measuring, and gives a false idea of the size 
of the animal. After a time they again shrink 
considerably more than when aKve. 

I proceeded a little farther, when I came on three 
bears, all of good size, evidently going out to feed on 
the mowa-tree berry, which constitutes their chief 
food at this season. I dropped into a ravine before 
them, but they scented me and would not approach. 
So, after waiting some time, I endeavoured to get 
near to them. The largest — a female — saw me; 
but before the trigger could be pulled — ^for I was 
aiming at the horseshoe mark in her chest — she 
turned, and I had to fire at her back, at forty yards. 
Away she went, with a howl, and all three ran some 
two hundred yards. Here it was much more free 
from bush; and having made us out clearly, they 
. came charging up to within forty yards of U3. The 
villager, my water-carrier, showed evident signs of 
alarm ; but my shikarees and self could not restrain 
our laughter at seeing these beasts, every now and 
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then, jumping several feet from the ground, throwing 
their paws up, and catching at the lower branches of 
a tree as they came up — ^all in the hopes of intimi- 
dating us. Finding this manoeuvre did not answer, 
they stopped, and turned to our right. I hit the big 
one again, as she exposed her flank. But off thej 
all rolled, making straight for our camp, which was 
about a mile and a half off. We ran, and again I 
got a long shot at the mass of rolling black hair, and 
lamed one of the smaller ones. These were two- 
year old bears : and after this, being quite done up, 
I jumped on my little grey, with a spear in my hand, 
and keeping some fifl;y yards to the right of the 
bears, by shouting and hallooing drove them in the 
direction of the camp, across the dried-up paddy, 
or rice-fields. I have mentioned before that these 
animals are very blind and short-sighted, so they 
went on galloping, until they were within one hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the camp. Then commenced 
a scene of uproar that baffles description* Out rushed 
troopers, hor8ekeq)ers, servants, and followers with 
all sorts of weapons ! 

The bears came to a dead standstill. The whole 
of the villagers, who were the spectators, brought up 
the rear at a very respectable distance, say a quarter 
of a mile! The camp-followers were in front. I, 
and one or two of my people, who had by that time 
come up with my rifles, were on their right flank. 
On their left was a short plain, over which they did 
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not wish to go^ as it was towards the village. At 
this jonctore^ a horseke^er of mine, who had the 
carbine^ in his eagerness^ had got nearest, and to 
within sixty yards of the bears ; and in a nunnent 
they made a rush at him. 

The boy, forgetting that he had got the carlmie in 
his hand, first started nmning, and then let off one 
barrel in the air. I put spurs to my Uttle horse, and 
ran him in between the animals and the boy, and &is 
turned them. Back they made their rush finr the 
jungle whence they came ; when, my Wilkinson rifle 
being put into my hand, I jumped off the horse, and by 
a very fortunate shot — ^indeed quite a crow, after being 
made unsteady from galloping — I killed the largest 
bear. The distance was one hundred and twenty y ards^ 
and the ball passed through her hsick and lungs, and 
she fell over dead. The -other two went on. My 
friend, who had just come up, saw the scrimmage 
from his elephant's back, and jumped on his pony; 
but neither his nor my little grey would go up near 
enough to spear ; and the two bears, in spite of the 
mob, camp-followers and all, got back to the jungle. 
My friend had not seen any shikar from his elephant, 
except some wild hog; while I had, on foot, been 
fortunate enough te bag and bring in four bears, and 
a four-homed deer, which I had killed just after our 
first beat in the afternoon. 

After leaving this, we marched for Belaspoie, 
every day killing some large game ; and up to the 
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14th^ I made the bag of two tigers^ eight bears^ five 
deer of various sorts, and a wolf — which is as good 
shooting as falls to the lot of most sportsmen in India. 
I do not think that anything worth particular notice 
occurred in killing these animals. 

I had almost forgotten to mention that bears are 
great climbers. They constantly get up fruit-trees, 
shake them, and descend to eat the fruit This 
usually shows the hunter that Bruin is in the jungle. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

WILD ELEPHANTS. 

The parts of India in which they abound — ^They mast be shot in 
the Brain-— What sort of Bnllets are best^-Adyentures^Direc- 
tions and Cautions for less experienced Sportsmen. 

This sport — and a most glorious one it is — ^has been 
often written about. Ceylon is considered to be the 
head-quarters for it. However, the great Wynaud 
jungle, which lies at the foot of the Neilgherry Hills 
— and all that vast forest fipom Mysore to the western 
Ghats, from Manantoddy to Coimbatore — ^the great 
range of mountains that run from Trichone almost to 
Trichinopoly — as well as the Courg country — ^aU 
hold elephants. The Aneimullee (which translated 
means elephant-hills), and, I believe, the Bruma- 
genees, are overrun by them: though every year 
their numbers are being thinned. 

I killed my first elephants in 1840 in the Tirhen- 
hullee jungles, some fifteen miles from Manantoddy, 
in company with a gallant sportsman, who met with 
an early death a few years afberwards. The system 
pursued was to send out koormbins — ^the jungle men 
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of those parts — to bring us information : and in those 
days elephants were so numerous, that I think out of 
the four times that I went out, I never once came 
home without killing. Starting at two o'clock in the 
morning, we used to ride out the fifteen miles, and 
then commence himting. 

The first thing, for one who desires to be success- 
ful in this sport, is to obtain a knowledge of the 
animaPs head : the brain being the only spot which 
the Indian sportsman shoots for. Obtain, then, and 
examine the skull. You will see that the brain is 
contained in a very small compass, and lies very far 
back. Your ball has to traverse some feet of bone 
before it can reach the brain. In the fore part, and 
near the base of the trunk, the bone will be found 
soft and much honeycombed; and above each eye 
there is not so much thick bone to shoot through. 
The former of these is what is considered the front 
spot. You fire at the bump, which is at the upper 
part of the trunk. But when shooting transversely, 
aim just over the eye. You must shoot for the 
brain, and at as near a distance as possible : always 
taking into consideration the level the animal is 
standing on, with respect to you. If his hind- 
quarters are lower than his fore, and accordingly 
the back part of his head lower than the part 
which the trunk proceeds from, you must aim very 
low, in order to hit the brain. But if he is standing 
on a decline, or charging down-hill at you, you must 

11 
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shoot yerj high. If he has his trunk in the air, it is 
of no use jonr firing, except that, if yon cannot 
moye aside, he may be turned by the shot ; but you 
cannot kill him. 

In Africa, Gordon Gumming has killed elephants 
by shooting them behind the shoulder. I have never 
done it, nor have I ever heard of any one doing it for 
certain. But, theu, I have never used steel-tipped 
conical bullets; though I have known, many good 
^rtsmen who used very heavy rifles and guns : and 
diough one assured me Ihat he killed an elephant 
&rough the neck, I never heard of his having tried a 
ball behind the shoulder. Yet it is not at all imprac- 
ticid)le, so £ur as I can see ; and I may live to try it. 
I always used adnc bullets ; but lead mixed wilii a 
small portion of quickalver — say, an ounce to two 
pounds of lead — is much better. This does not re« 
dace the weight of bullets : indeed it increases it, and 
mi^es it almost as hard as zinc. The latter is not 
much more than half the weight of lead, and cannot 
take ihe grooves of Uie rifle at aU. In fsK^t, if it were 
not that you shoot at dephants at such short dis- 
tance that the bullet has not lime to rise, zinc would 
be useless. Baker, in his interesting book. The R^ 
and the Hound, gi^g & description of this sport in 
Ceylon, conuders that lead will go through anything. 
I have seen it quite flattened agsunst the bone of the 
el^hant's head, and taken out in that condition, after 
4f»a ftt 
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That elephant-shooting requires much practice is 
certain^ £rom the fact, that young hands at it^ though 
very good shots^ are rarely successfiil. Indeed, that 
fionous sportsman. Captain Garrow, who probably 
at his death had killed more elephants than any man 
in India — and if you count only tusk-elephantis, per- 
haps more than any man who had ever shot — assured 
me, that for the first two years he did not bag even 
one. He had comm^iced with a very large-bored 
gun. I have known other sportsmen, who turned 
out yerj well afterwards, shoot at elephants for a 
couple of years, knock them over, but never able 
to persuade tliem to remain! It was not my own 
case; for I bagged five elephants in the first four 
times I was out, though I have had but very little of 
this^ sport since. 

In the year 1845, being in the Neilgherry Edls, 
and hearifig a report firom my Koormbrus that they 
had marked some elephants in a sholah, or wood, 
dose to Neddiwuttum — Ae bungalow on the top of 
liie Goodaloor pass — I galloped out the eighteen 
mile^ and w^it down into the wood, where I found 
a very lai^ tusk elephant alone. He was just 
moving firom the water ; and I followed him up one 
of die steep hiUs, and through the stinging-nettles^ 
which in that place grow to the height of six feet. 
At length, losing all patience, as the huge beast^ 
apparently walking quite at his ease, still kept thirty 
yards ah^ul of me, and thinking that I should bring 

11—2 
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him down to the charge, I fired at the side of his head 
behind the ear, as he swung himself about in going up 
the hill 

For the first time with such large game I was using 
a double rifle by Kennedy, that carried bullets of 
three and a quarter ounces weight It had been made 
to order, but was an ounce heavier than it should have 
been, through a mistake. You may well believe that 
it was no joke carrying this small cannon after an 
elephant, up one of those steep hills through the 
nettles. But not having seen an elephant for five 
years — ^when I had been, for a young hand, "^rather 
successful — I never doubted for a moment that I 
should kill the animal with the left barrel in the 
charge. 

I had not, however, calculated on the down-hill ; 
and though I hit him in the right place for even 
ground, the large bullet only made him swerve very 
slightly. He swung his trunk roimd, and knocked 
over my second gun-carrier. My first, the now 
famous elephant-shikaree, Hoorcha, of the Ncilgherry 
Hills, fired a barrel of my light smooth bore into his 
trunk, as he passed. The fallen shikaree was more 
firightened than hurt, but he caught me by the knees, 
and it was very nearly becoming a tragedy. Hoorcha 
handed me the little gun, one barrel only being 
loaded; and directly the elephant could turn, he 
curled up his trunk and came straight up the hill at 
us. I let him come to within five paces, when I hit 
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him in the centre of his head, and he reared back- 
wards, crashing through a clamp of bamboos. But 
he was up immediately: and as we sat without 
moving in the long grass and nettles, to my great de- 
light he lost sight of us, and went on. My blood 
was well up now. I loaded qnickly and followed the 
savage, who was trumpeting, and crashing through 
the jungles, till I came upon a female, who rushed by 
me, too fast for me to make at all certain of her. I then 
came on five females of the herd, who had heard the 
firing, but not knowing whence it came, were standing 
like a wall. I walked steadily up to the nearest one, 
who, hearing a dry stick crack under my foot, sud- 
denly turned her head, and as suddenly fell dead, with 
a ball from the right barrel of my little gun. The 
huge tusker had, however, gone off at a great rate ; 
and it being evening, I lost him, and had to return to 
the Neddiwuttum bungalow. 

The next day, laying my Koormbrus on his track, 
they followed him down the slope of the Neilgherries 
to the Kokopr ghat or pass — ^nearly forty miles as they 
went — ^^while I went by the road ; but in vain. Here 
we all got a bad fever, which did not appear in some 
of us, myself among the number, until our return to 
Ootakumund. A dhobee, or washerman, who would 
not go to hospital, died; and when I was very ill, 
the Koormbrus brought me word that the big tusker 
was seen, grievously wounded, with a large running 
sore on his head, some ten miles from Segoor, near 
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Tippicardo, a little off the direct road to Bangalore, 
and that he was very weak and savage. But I was 
on my back, and too ill to move. Before I recovered 
he had left the spot, and was never fbnnd again, to 
my knowledge. 

The tempers of elephants, like those of other 
animals, and of men, are at some seascHis very dif- 
ferfflit from what they are at others. When down at 
the Kokoor jangles, locking for this wonnded tusker, 
I was one day caught in very heavy rain. After the 
rain -had ceased, we moved on, and, coming to a 
Koormbru village, and requiring a guide to the 
Kokoor bungalow, I used the plan of drawing out the 
inhabitants by holding up a long roll of tobacco. It 
is wonderfully successftd for this purpose, and no 
sportsman in these jungles should be without it. 
These wild men of the jungles will eat an incredible 
quantity of it ; not merely chewing and spitting out 
the quid, but allowing to pass into the stomach at 
one time enough to poison half-a«dozen men who 
• were not used ,to it ! They consider, and very 
rightly, that is is a powerful febrifuge. My own 
shikarees used to eat a good deal instead of smoking 
it. They stated that the latter affected the lungs^ 
and that the^ could not ascend the steep hills of the 
Neilgherries if they smoked. They are right; fear 
no doubt smoking, to any excess, affects the wind^ 
and more eq>ecially smoking the hookah or hubble- 
bubble. 
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After Bome time I succeeded in catching a couple 
of Koonubru boys, to show me the road to the bun- 
galow; they having declared that there were no 
elephants in that part of the forest The words had 
scarcely left the month of the boy who was guiding 
us, wh^i a large tusk-elephant, coming at a quick 
pace, met us. The guide, whispering ** Anee 1 anee P 
which means, ia the Malabar, *^ elephant," rushed 
fiurther to the rear; and at fifteen yards I had a fair 
shot for the lump in the centre of the head. To my 
surprise, the gun, which was my favourite* silver- 
mounted one, after what appeared a very long time, 
made a hissing sound, denoting that the powder was 
wet, and at length went off, without recoiL I think 
that the bullet must have dropped from the animal's 
head, without penetrating at all. Fortunately the 
brute was not vicious ; for if he had not turned firom 
the narrow path we were on, he must have quietly 
walked over the lot of us, commencing with me ; for 
there was not a single tree near us. The fact was — 
and it shows how careful one ought to be with guns 
during rain — that the shikarees had kept the muzzle 
up, and the water had run down the barrels. Water- 
proof covers ought always to be taken out with guns, 
when there is any chance of rain fiedling. 

I loaded quickly, and followed the trade on foot. 
In a mile or so we came up ; when Hoorcha, who 
was tracking, suddenly stopped, and stepping aside, 
gave me a push which nearly sent me against the 
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hind quarters of the tusker, who was passing through 
some thick bamboo jimgle. I could not shoot him 
from behind, so I got round to his front, and within 
a few yards of him, but on the higher ground — ^he 
standing on the low ground, with his tusks nearly 
touching me. But before I could pull the trigger, 
he had scented me, and rushed off into the 
swamp. In this — ^perhaps half a mile long, by 
five hundred yards broad — the burroo reeds were 
twelve feet high, growing in water from a foot and 
a half to two feet deep; not a tree in them; and 
so thick that we could only follow in the track of this 
elephant, or in some other track previously made. I 
sent men to get up certain high trees, in the forest on 
the edge of the swamp, and to wave their blankets 
when the tusker moved. This was rather ticklish 
work. Every now and then, a bison would rush 
through the burroo reeds on either side, and round 
went the muzzles of all the guns. At length I again 
came up to the elephant, and heard him distinctly 
chewing the reeds. When he stopped to listen, 
we were obliged to stop also ; or the splash of the 
water would have betrayed us. 

It was all of no avail. He was very hui^y, and 
had evidently been hunted before, and perhaps 
wounded ; for I could never approach near enough 
to get a shot again, and at length lost him when he 
took to the forest The muckna elephant, that is^ the 
male without tusks, is generally vicious, as far as my 
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experience has shown. It was one of them that killed 
poor Lieutenant Wedderbum, in the year 1853, in 
the Wynaud jangles, not very far from Tippicardo. 

One day, in the £okoor jungle, I was sitting with 
my back to a large tree, on the bank of a steep 
nullah. A large herd of elephants, in single file, 
came from behind, and passed me within five yards, 
on their way down to cross the nullah. I kept 
anxiously looking for the large tusker of the herd, 
but there was not one ; and at length the entire lot, 
probably thirty elephants, had passed. The little 
tuskers, with their sharp-pointed tusks, went gam- 
bolling down the steep side, and sticking their tusks 
into their mothers' quarters, with a slight shriek and 
trumpeting. We could not refrain from laughing 
at the sight, though we felt very much down about 
our bad luck. 

I was asking Hoorcha where the large tusker could 
be, when, from an opposite hill, and half a mile off, 
we heard a loud trumpeting, and were not long 
getting across towards the sound. The hill-side was 
very steep, with not a blade of grass or imdergrowth, 
but large forest-trees grew some thirty yards apart; 
and going up this steep hill were three elephants, 
two of them tuskers. The nearest to us had tusks 
about three feet long ; and sixty paces ahead of him 
was a magnificent old tusker, with a splendid pair 
of iyories in his head. Before him, again, was a 
female elephant. It would not have been difficult 
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even in Urn ground to have ciroamvented the krge 
tusker, had the female not been immediatelj before 
him. But she was very wide awake, and was con- 
tinually looking back. At length, wearied out with 
climbing the hill, and with crawling and stooping, 
and feeling that I should never get a good shot at 
the tusker, I fired at the side of his head at about 
thirty yards, being at the time about parallel with 
him. Down he came, crash, with his head towards 
me ; but before the smoke had cleared, the Koormhru, 
who was carrying one of my spare rifles, fired im- 
mediately over my shoulder, and so close to my ear 
that the report neaiiy stunned me; and, before I 
had recovered, the tusker had picked himself up, and 
was three hundred yards ahead, up the interminable 
mountain. I never caught him up again. 

This Koormbru had been in the service of a man 
who allowed his shikarees to shoot— ^in my opinion, a 
very dangerous practice, and one that ought not to 
be allowed, except at mom^its of imminent danger; 
in short, I consider it as unsportsmanlike as it is 
dangerous. Those who allow it will some day find 
their spare guns all emptied, and themselves stand- 
ing, perhaps, before a wounded tiger^ with a dis- 
charged gun or rifle in their hands. 

It was the day after this piece of bad luck, and 
while lo<^ing for the wounded tusker, that I came 
upon what I thought were his fresh traces; and, 
after ringing him, I got to an immense creeper, in 
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which he was quite hid. Leaying all my diikarees 
at the foot of the nearest tree^ which was some fifty 
yards from him, I crawled up to about ten yards, 
and kneeling, waited for my friend to eat his way up 
to me. To my great dkappointment, when I saw 
his head I found out that it was not a tusker. His 
body and feet were not visible. So thick was the 
creeper that I could not see the position he was in 
sufficiently to make sure of the side shot over the 
left eye, that nearest to me. At length I fired, when 
he was a q>ear's l^igih from me ; he rushed close 
by me on recovering from the shot, but stopped after 
going a hundred yards or so. Unfiirtunately, some 
days before, in this trip I had broken the cock of my 
favourite gun, and as I had only the big rifle, which 
I was afraid to use, I had borrowed a very good rifle 
from a friend. This was the first time of using it, 
and the bullets were so tight that they could scarcely 
be got down, and then only with much noise. The 
muckna elephant heard this, and b^an following 
me, while I was loading. When this was finished, 
I again went up to him, but could only see the upper 
port of his head. There was no tree near: however, 
Hoorcha k:ept on urging iqe to shoot : I did so, and 
the nraokna charged right up to us, and was only 
turned by my second barrel, when he was all but 
over us. Again he took up his position in ^ob im- 
pervious creeper, and Hoorcha's advice now was to 
leave him alone. '^ Sahib, he has no tuda ; and it is 
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not worth while, for the sake of the reward, to run 
the risk of one of us being killed.^ So I left him. 
Nota bene upon this. — Do not go out shooting savage 
game with guns that you do not know I 

This Kokoor trip was altogether one of bad luck. 
We went back to the hills, and, as I before men- 
tioned, we all caught a fever, from which we did not 
get free for a considerable length of time. 

The last time I had with elephants was in the 
Amemulee Hills, in August, 1845. It was only for 
eight days; I had«but four shots at elephants alto- 
gether during that time, and the last day that I was 
in that magnificent teak forest I killed two tuskers, 
right and left. The tusks of the largest were only 
some three feet three inches long, but they were the 
only elephants that had tusks at all; and as they 
walked up on either side of me, as I was standing 
behind a tree, I bagged them both. This was before 
these jungles were much known. Since that time 
a great number of elephants have been killed there. 
In the first four days I would not gull trigger at 
anything else, for fear of disturbing the game I had 
particularly come after, though I saw herds of bison 
every day. At length, being disheartened, I shot one 
of these last ; and during the seven days I shot there 
my bag was — two tusk-elephants, as above mentioned, 
one bison, three bears, and a boa-constrictor, and this 
out of some twelve shots, the rest being at bison. 

Elephant-shooting requires much practice, more 
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particularly to enable the sportsman to see at a glance 
in what position the animal's head is : the brain must 
be reached, and only in certain positions can this be 
done. As a general rule, the older the elephant the 
more dense is the bone, and the more difficult, there- 
fore, for the bullet to penetrate. I have before stated 
that, when an elephant curls his trunk up and raises 
his head, carrying it high, it is almost impossible to 
kill him, for the brain cannot be got at. All that 
can be done is to turn him, and if he is a determined, 
vicious beast, who will not turn, and you have no 
friendly tree to dodge behind, the case is a dangerous 
one. Your only chance is by running sideways, and 
at a rather acute angle, to the direction in which the 
animal is charging you, in order to escape his sight ; 
then crouch down in the brushwood or grass, and 
lie as stiU as you can. The sight of the elephant, 
though very keen, is very circumscribed ; he con- 
sequently very soon loses sight of an object, if it 
remains motionless. 

It will be expected that I should give some in- 
structions as to the manner of hunting the elephant. 
I have had but little experience, and, therefore, write 
with diffidence on the subject. It is actually neces- 
sary that you should employ some of the Koormbnis, 
Karchas, Napas, or whatever particular tribe of men 
inhabit the part of the forest you propose to shikar 
in. All these, from being in the habit of seeing 
elephants almost daily, thoroughly understand their 
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pecoUariiie^ and are rarely frightened when coming 
near them* Their keenness in tracking is w<mdep- 
ful ; they will follow an elephant^ and make ont his 
track, over the bare rock^ and tdl you pretfy accu* 
rately how long it is since he passed. If you have » 
good nimiber of ihese jun^e men^ and elephants are 
plentiful, the best way is to give them ordere the 
night bdTore to make arrangements among them*- 
selyes for starting at or before daylight, two and two, 
to look for elephants. They generally know what 
parts of the forest they are to be fbnnd in, at that 
time; and when any one of these parties finds an 
elephant, one of the men inmiediately gets up a high 
tree to watch hun, and the oth^ returns to give 
the kubr, or news* 

Some hour, say ten o'clock, should be named, at 
which the parties are to return to camp. I needscarcely 
say that you should be always ready with your gun- 
carriers, to start directly the news is brought In a 
bamboo jungle, elephants are heard at a great dis- 
tance pulling it down to feed on. They may also be 
heard trumpeting, if the wind is blowing to you, nearly 
a mile o£ This, with the large track, would make 
it a]^pear a sort of shikar easily carried on ; but you 
will find that even to an experienced sportsman it is 
quite the reverse : and owing to the d^iseness of the 
underwood of the forest, to the poisonous leeches, 
and to the hilly country in which these animals are 
most commonly found, this peculiar kind of shikar 
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is one of ihe most £Eitigiung jou can purane. The 
juB^es they frequent are inyariably very nnfaealthy 
at all seasons of the year^ except for about two and a 
half Biondis^ say ficom ike 20th of June to ihe 5tfi 
of September, that is, from the time when the first 
heayy rains have well washed out all the dead leaves 
and malaria, until the time when the rains are about 
to cease. 

It is a strange £act this, the cessation of malaria 
dormg the time mentioned, in the Wynaud and other 
southern jungles. I need scarcely, however, point 
out the disadvantages tiie sportsman contends against 
at this season; liable to be drenched to the skin 
while out shooting, his tent and everything about 
him in a yeacy damp and uncomfortable state; and 
the great risk that he runs from his guns hanging 
fire, or not going off at all. But what can quench 
the love of shikar in the heart of the man once im- 
bued with it? That which others consider inftttu- 
ation and a foUy, is to him the breath of life : 

** That for itaelf can woo tiie i^proftchiog Hf^t, 
And torn what foine deem danger to delight I " 

not the fight against our follow-man and brother, but 
against the wild beasts of the forest, which God has 
ordered us to destroy. 

Another, and the more common way of following 
the sport, especially if you cannot procure a number 
of jun^. trackers, is to get up at daylight, take your 
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own breakfast, and make your shikarees eat theirs 
before starting ; then taking with yon a biscuit or 
sandwich, and your chagul or leather water-goblet, 
and your flask of wine or brandy, to start for the 
day. You take a direction which will bring you 
across the usual runs of elephants who may be going 
from one feeding-ground to another. When you 
come on a moderately fresh track, you put on your 
best trackers, and follow at the best pace you can. I 
need scarcely tell you that if the elephant is also 
travelling, you may go in this track for fifteen or 
twenty miles, without ever seeing the animal. This 
distance you have to retrace, unless, from knowledge 
of the localities, you may be able to shorten your 
backward journey. Day after day have I run 
elephants' tracks in this way. Sometimes the animals 
themselves are only a short distance ahead, which 
you can tell not only by the freshness of the trodden- 
down grass, but by their droppings, or by the mud 
marks against the sides of the forest tree, where 
they have rubbed themselves ; then by the crushing 
of the bamboos ; then by a shriek, which sends your 
heart into your mouth ; then by the disappearance of 
a great brute's quarters, through the clump of bam- 
boos just in front of you ; and at length by the flash 
of a pair of ivories, which brings you to the pitch of 
excitement. 

Now keep cool, if you can. Look at your own 
rifle's caps, and at those of your gun-carriers; and 
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if the jungle will permit of it, and the wind (which 
is of the utmost consequence) blows away from them 
towards you, get round, by making a detour to the 
leeward side of the animals, and post yourself quickly 
behind a tree in the path which a fine tusker is appa- 
rently about to take. 

All now depends upon your shooting. Let the 
elephant come up to within fifteen paces of you, and 
■ be sure that you see the deadly spot over the eye. 
Then between that and the upper part of the ear, 
according to the distance and the evenness or other- 
wise of the ground, aim for the brain. These side 
shots are more certain, I think, than the front one, 
and they are more likely to be presented to you 
when standing behind a tree. If the animal stops, 
with his head so placed as not to present itself for a 
good shot, make a slight noise with your foot, or let 
your shikaree do so behind you, and keep your rifle 
ready to your shoulder. The elephant will sud- 
denly turn his head to the sound, and you ought 
to bag him for certain. Any sound, such as a 
slight cough or cluck with the mouth, will answer 
as well. 

Smooth bores are preferred to rifles by many for 
this sport I always preferred the rifle. For if the 
bullet is not too tight, and the cloth is greased, there 
is no difficulty in loading. I have my rifle bullet 
sewn in the cloth, for facility in loading. 
I must now finish my account of elephant-shooting— 

12 
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a sport in which great practice is necessary to ensure 
success. The lover of it alone will be induced to 
stand the &gging consequent on its pursuit; but 
success amplj^ repiys him for many disappoint- 
ments. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BUFFALO AHD THB BISON. 

The Bnffido and Bison— Their AppMMnoe^ Site, and HaUte— 
Methods of hunting the Buffido— Adyentores — ^The Bison. 

The buffalo is not common througliont India, but 
large nnmbers are found in the grass chnrs along 
the banks of the Ganges riyer, and in other parts 
of Bengal^ and also in the Sumbhnlpore jxmgles, and 
the Raepore and Chanda districts of the Nagpore 
province. As a general rule it is found that the 
Nurbudda river is a boundary to the north of which 
the bison is not known^ nor to the south of it the 
buffalo. This is nearly correct; though there are 
jungles to the south-east of this river which both of 
these animals inhabit They are of different habits ; 
inasmuch as the buffalo likes jungles with heavy 
grass and swampy ground without hills ; while the 
bison rejoices in hilly tracts, and scarcely ever in- 
habits very flat jungles: yet he, too, is fond of 
swamps and reeds, and they feed alike on grass. 
The single or solitary male in each genus is a dan- 
gerous animal, especially after he has been wounded, 

12—2 
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His single blessedness is usually caused by his own 
sullen temper^ which leads him to commit acts of 
violence on other members of the herd, who, in con- 
sequence, band together and drive him out — often 
severely wounded. 

I will first treat of the buffalo. He resembles tlie 
tame animal in form, but is vastly his superior in 
size and strength. He does not measure in height 
much more, I think, than fifteen hands, or fifteen and 
a half; at least, I have never killed one higher: 
but for that height his girth is very great Eight 
and a half feet is a common measure for a full-grown 
bull. His limbs are very short and powerful. The 
pastern bones measure scarcely four inches; the 
shank, or cannon bone of the fore legs, that is, the 
metacarpal, is about seven inches long, and the 
fore-arm, from knee to elbow-joint, about fourteen 
inches; consequently, he is often deeper firom his 
withers to below his heart, than he is from that to 
the ground. The horns of a fair-sized bull are each 
from five to five and a half feet long, and eighteen 
to twenty inches in circumference. They are very 
beautiful, curving inwards at the points, and they 
take an exquisite polish. The largest I ever saw 
were two pairs, the heads of which had been fijund 
in the bed of the Nurbudda river. They were 
standing in the verandah of the Commissioner, Mr. 
Eraser, of Jubbulpore : this was in 1838. With 
the piece of the frontal bone between them, one pair 
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measured against the wall six feet^ and the other 
five feet eight and a half inches ; and they were as 
thick as a large man's thigh* I have never myself 
killed any buffalo with horns of such dimensions. 

But to the hunting of them. Soon after the com- 
mencement of the rainy season^ which lasts* say 
from the middle of July to the middle of April, the 
jungles they inhabit are one vast sheet of grass ; in 
some places open without trees or bushes, in others 
almost impenetrable. When on foot in this grass, 
you cannot see anything ; if, therefore, you have not 
an elephant to follow the buffaloes on, you had better 
ride a horse, off whose back you can, if necessary, 
shoot. You then follow the herd as you woidd on 
an elephant; and when you are about a couple of 
hundred yards distant, you get off, to the leeward 
of them if possible, and stalk to as near as you can 
get before you fire. You must use heavy rifles, with 
large balls, hardened if you can, in the manner I 
have before described, with a little quicksilver. You 
must aim at midway between the withers and the 
bottom of the girth, and behind the shoulder-blade. 
The ball will then go direct into his lungs ; and if 
he does not drop immediately^ he will not run above 
two or three hundred yards. He will scarcely ever 
be able to rise again off his knees. 

In January, 1858, I was marching with a field- 
force from Nagpore to the Sumbhulpore country 
(which was tlien in a distm'bed state), on the western 
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side of the Jonk river^ which is liie boundary of the 
two districts. A patail of the village of Lncknmpore 
came and volunteered to show me a herd of wild 
buffaloes^ adding^ that his own tame hayla, or male 
bnfialo^ had mixed with th^n^ and that he could not 
catch him, I replied, ** Suppose I shoot yours by 
mistake ?" He said, *^ Shoot the brute ; he has been 
lost to me for several months, and I don't care about 
him." I went out, and having wounded a spotted 
stag off the back of my elephant (which had only a 
pad on, and was quite new to the work), I was fol- 
lowing him by the blood, when I came upon a herd 
of buffaloes. I wounded a large one, which I fol- 
lowed up and killed : it proved to be a cow. I then 
got off the elephant and followed the herd on foot 
without getting another shot, for a good distance. 
It becoming dusk I returned ; and as my head shi- 
karee, carrying my heavy Wilkinson rifle, had been 
ill with fever, when I struck the road to camp, I 
sent him home, and went on with my other shikaree, 
and with a light carbine rifle and the revolver, to 
have a look at the dead cow. 

About two hundred yards from her we came upon 
the man I had left to watch, who told me that a single 
bull had come to the cow and smelt her, and that he 
was standing now not. far off; and pointed in the 
direction. There he was, true enough, lookmg rather 
big, too, in the dusk. I now wished that I had not 
sent away my heavy rifle, for these small weapons 
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are not to be dep^ided upon. However, I walked 
up to within fi% yards of him in the gmss, and 
gave him both barrels of the carbine, which I suppose 
must haye missed him altogether, as he did not move. 
It was then becoming rather dai^. I loaded and 
fired : on receiving the ball from the right barrel, 
he bolted, and received the otlier also, without 
apparently caring a sou for them. This was my 
first success with a buffalo since 1835, when as a 
griff I killed a large male, and helped at the death of 
four others. 

On my return fix)m Sumbhulpore — ^where I was 
obliged to remaia to watch our Nagpore firontier, for 
some two months — ^I was again near Luckumpore. 
In spite of the very high and thick grass, my fortune 
was pretty good. I bagged five more buffJEdoes — 
four of them being bulls, two tigresses, two bears, 
seven spotted deer, a neelghai, and other game : all 
on foot, except one cow-buffalo. 

On the day of our arrival at a place called Chirkoo, 
a poor villager was brought into camp dreadfully 
gored by a male bufialo. Another man had been 
killed some time before ; so that there was evidently 
one, if not more, viciously inclined. The first day 
I went out, I found a herd some two miles &t)m 
camp ; and walking up to about one hundred yards, 
they were making off, when I broke the fore-arm of 
1i}B hvH nearest to me. I got^ on the pad-elephant, 
and followed through the high grass, but lost the 
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wounded one and fired at another good-sized bufialo, 
which, being found dead the next day, proved to be 
a cow. The herd, however, now took across an 
open plain, and I dismounted ; and after a very long 
chase got two long shots and lamed the largest — a 
bull. He stopped under a tree. I took up a 
position behind the next ti*ee, some forty yards dis- 
tant from him, and fired. He had a fine pair of 
horns, but never charged, though he continually 
threatened to do so; and at length he died igno- 
miniously. 

A few days after this, the villagers reported a herd 
of buffaloes, some four miles off. They had left men 
watching them ; but when we came to the spot, neither 
men nor buffaloes were to be found. We started on 
the track of the latter, and after going a short dis- 
tance, one of the two villagers with me got up into 
a tree to look out I thought that he stayed up an 
inconceivably long time, so beckoned him impatiently 
to come down, which he did very reluctantly. On 
touching the ground, all he could whisper was that 
there was a single buffalo before us, one that would 
use his horns. Upon being urged to show him, 
he scarcely went thirty yards before he sloped up 
another tree. I got him down, but before he had 
gone as much farther, he wanted to get up another: 
I caught him, however, by the leg, and put a stop to 
this fun, by insisting that he should show me the 
animal. He walked, with great trepidation, some 
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forty yards farther, and then pointed to a large horn 
with its point just showing itself over the grass. I 
did not know whether the owner was asleep or dead, 
and so, putting the man behind me, walked nearer, 
when up sprang an immense bull. I was some forty 
yards from him, and as he stretched himself to his 
full height, and while he was winking his eyes (for 
he had been asleep), I caught him in the centre of 
his chest with the right ball of the Wilkinson rifle, 
and as he turned, I gave him the other below the 
withers. He galloped like a racehorse for three 
himdred yards, nothing being visible but the po- 
lished tips of his horns glancing through the 
high grass. I started rapidly upon the broad 
track he left, directly I had loaded the rifle, and 
came up to him on his knees, with his head 
towards me. 

I had not then found out accurately the best spot ; 
so I aimed again at his withers, with the first barrel, 
at five yards distance. Of this he took no notice 
whatever. I now went behind him, with the inten- 
tion of chinking his spine. The ball went right 
through his backbone. It seemed to galvanize him, 
for he sprang off the ground higher than the high 
grass round us, and I thought that one of us was a 
dead man. We retreated ignominiously, though 
.with face to the foe, and rather disgusted, behind a 
tree to load. Then sending a man up a tree, he 
reported that he was exactly on the same spot, on 
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his knees^ in Hie same position as when I last firecL 
I now walked up close, and shot him in the brain 
through the left ear. '* Bos profundit humV* He 
was a dead bufBedo. This was the manslayer, they 
declared. . He was gored in several places, besides a 
long and deep half-open scar all down his left flank. 
As he lay, he looked immense, the neck displaying 
^lormons power. 

We recovered our villagers at length, and they 
began to get off his skin and cut him up. I turned 
the edge of my shikar sword in cutting his vast head 
off; and the Mohammedans of the camp had a glorious 
feed; for my two Mussulman shikarees, though with 
great difficulty, had hullal kur'd, or cut, the throat, 
with my keen sword, whilst he was yet alive, and 
had repeated the orthodox prayer. After this, I went 
out twice without success, further than wounding 
and pursuing the buffi. The jungle was too high 
and thick to see anything else, or at least to get a 
shot at it; but on the last day of our stay in that 
part of the country, I started to a village near Luck- 
umpore, on the report from the villagers of buffaloes 
being there. The animals were in a large plain 
where paddy, or rice, was grown during the rains; 
now nearly bare, with a Uttle grass and bush here 
and there. They were wide awake, and would not 
let me approach nearer than one hundred yards, at . 
which distance I aimed at the chest of a large one 
looking at me. Off went the herd; and as they 
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cleared the otber aide of Hie plain, I saw the villagers 
tryiiig to intercept a buffalo wEo was going on three 
legs, but who evid^idy had no idea of being stopped 
by them ; for he hdd his way through them nobly. 
Springing on my galloway, I laid into him, and at 
length galloped round the buffalo ; and jumping off, 
and hooking my leading or shooting rein to my 
leather waist-belt, I stopped right on his path-— the 
same which the herd had taken before him. He 
came on gallantiy until he was forty yards firom 
me, when he stopped, evidently not xmderstand- 
ing why I did not move out of his padi, like tlie 
rest. 

I now came to conclusions with him, by bringing 
him €na his knees with the first barrel, and killing 
him dead with the second. On examining him, I 
found that tiie broken leg was fix)m a former wound, 
and was not a fresh one; and we soon discovered 
that Una was &e bull I had broken the leg of the 
first day I was ouL His want of condition was 
accounted for by his having been wounded eight 
days. I followed up llie track of the herd on my 
shooting-horse, and suddenly came upon three bu£&. 
One of them was a full-grown male, and he did not 
appear to care much about my being near him. I 
walked up, and at forty-five yards shot him in the 
proper spot behind tiiie shoulder. He went a few 
paces, and came down on his knees. I stepped up in 
front to his head, and brained him with the left barrel. 
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the ball passing right through, skoll and brain, and 
into the vertebrae of the neck. He was in splendid 
condition ; and as his Umbs remained quivering, the 
Mussulman shikarees soon made him out to be alive 
enough to huUal kur, and make him fit to be eaten. 
I now went to look for the rest of the herd, but 
could not find them ; and returning to the last killed 
bull, found a lot of the people, some of whom had 
been left to bring in the head and skin of the one 
first killed. They reported that the Luckumpore 
patail had sworn that this was his buffalo, and would 
not let them touch it. So here the murder was 
out, and this brute was the identical one which had 
got loose. The fact is, that the villagers in these 
jungles let their cows breed with the wild bulls, so 
that in after life the young ones are well inclined to 
throw off the yoke at any time when they may have 
an opportunity. 

The skin of the wild buffalo is of great thickness. 
He is wonderfully active for a large animal ; and as 
the groimd he lives in is well adapted for his short 
limbs and great strength, very few horses can follow 
him over it. I once galloped after a bull for three 
miles, with a double carbine, in hopes of inducing 
him to stop, so that I could get a shot; but I 
could not get ahead of him, and had nearly come 
to grief several times, when too close to be 
pleasant. 

I have known instances of European shikarees 
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being chased by wild buffaloes — ^not single bulls — 
after thej had been fired at ; but I have never had 
it occur to myself. I believe that such cases are 
very rare. The solitary bull is, no doubt, a dan- 
gerous animal, like the wild elephant and bison, 
when turned out of the herd : but none of these 
animals, nor any others in the jungles, can stand 
before a heavy rifle, properly loaded and skilfully 
used. 

The bison is so very similar in habits to the 
buf&lo, and the shikaring him is so much the same, 
that it would be only a tedious repetition to give an 
account of him — except in those few particulars in 
which he difiers from the buffalo. 

I think that the chief peculiarity of the bison is 
his great shyness and fear of man, compared with 
the buffalo. His scent is very keen ; and it requires 
all a hunter's cunning and knowledge of woodcraft 
to get near a herd in jungles where they have been 
fired at. Unless they are lying down, they are very 
wary. The single bull, in some parts of Western 
and Souihem India, is a very formidable animal; 
and I have heard oflScers who had shot them in the 
Courg country state, that the native skikarees of 
Conrg, who are not at all afraid of the wild elephant, 
are very cautious when near a single bull bison* 
They have been killed there, as I have been posi- 
tively and credibly informed, of the great height of 
twenty-two hands. The largest I have myself killed 
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was aboat ei^teen hands or six feet at the shoulder^ 
measured as you would a horse : hut it is difficulty 
when tiie animal is dead, to measure yery accurately. 
The best way is this: drive one stake into the ground 
at the hoof of his fore-leg, and another dose to the 
withers ; then a measnring^tape, with the inches and 
feet mariced> will denote pretty well his exact height. 
The bison, on the whole, stands a good deal hi^ier 
than the buffalo; but he is not larger round the 
girth, nor is he so massive an animal. His horns 
are not to be compared in size to those of a buffido. 
He has, however, a more blood-like appearance. In 
short, he is of the Bos kind; and in most parts of 
India where he is found, is called by the natives, 
Uma; and in the Wynaud forest, Katee. The buf- 
fido is, of course, the BvbubiSy and is called by the 
natives Bund Binsa, in contradistinction to the tame 
buffalo, which is termed Binsa. 

The best spot to shoot both is midway between 
the top of the withers and the bottom of the girth, 
over the heart. The shot is commonly spoken of, 
by sportsmen here, as the shot behind the shoulder, 
and is ahnost always fataL If the animal is standing 
side on to you, and you shoot with proper charges, 
the ball perforates the lungs, which are very large. 
They become gorged with blood, and in a very short 
time, if not immediately, the animal sinks. I have 
thought it of much consequence to point out the 
most deadly spots to shoot at, both out of mercy to 
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the animal and for the satisfaction of the hunter. I 
know how long it was before I myself discovered all 
these things : and we have no authority to be cruel 
even to a tiger, for he but follows his own nature 
when he kills. 
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CHAPTER X. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Deer: how to shoot them — ^Neielgai, or Blue Cattle — Sambur, op 
Red Deer— Weapons : Rifles, &c. — ^The Cheetah, or Hanting 
Leopard — The Antelope — The Ibex — Native Hunters — 
Clothing — Directions for hunting in the Jungle — Shooting 
Wild Animals not really cruel— Revolvers — The Wild Dog. 

I HAVE now to describe the different kinds of deer 
met with in the different jungles in which I have 
hunted in India. My experience as a hunter in 
Bengal and Hindoostan was very brief, and was 
gained between the years 1834 and 1837. I was 
quite a novice in the art, and used to blaze away, 
like most youngsters, right into a herd of sambur, 
and be very much astonished that I did not find any- 
thing drop. This was in the heavy jungles west from 
Chtmar, at Seepteesgur, and at other places, the names 
of which I do not remember, between the Ganges 
and the Sone. It was here that I saw my first 
tiger, as I was carelessly walking at dawn of day 
some way behind my shikaree, who had both my 
rifle and gun on his shoulders. I had been sitting up 
all night to shoot ihis tiger, and had, of course, seen 
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nothing of him. I never was guilty of sitting up but 
once more^ and that was over a buffalo killed close to 
my camp, and again I did not see the tiger; in fact, 
it is a most unsatis&ctory thing to do, and those who 
have constantly sat up have told me that ihey have 
very rarely bagged anything. 

The common ways of shooting all kinds of deer, 
except the antelope, in India, are to track them in the 
jungle and stalk them ; or to have them beaten up to 
you ; or to wait for them morning and evening at the 
places where they are accustomed to drink. The 
latter is a very good plan, in parts where there is a 
great scarcity of water, and when there is great 
plenty of any peculiar kind of fruit or berry of which 
the deer are fond; otherwise, the scarcity of water 
will send them to other parts. But if they do 
stay, it is a capital way of securing them to hide 
yourself either in a hole, or behind bushes, in the 
evening or early morning, and to wait for their ap- 
proach. You get your shot from a rest; and when 
you are not excited by following them up, it should 
be a very steady and deadly one. 

The largest of the deer kind, although they may 
perhaps be more correctly included in the bovina 
genus, are the Neelgai, or Blue Cattle. The male is 
very nearly blue, with short, almost upright horns, 
growing like those of cattle, on a bone. He stands 
very high — from fourteen hands to fifteen hands — 
and has the bulky body of cattle with the light legs 

13 
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of deer. He lias a toft of hair depending in front 
from his throaty and his tail ib like that of a bnll, 
though much sh^Mrter. The females are of a li^it 
brown colour, and have diort hair, and are not so tall 
nor so bulky as the male. Up to two or three jean 
old, their flesh is capital for steaks ; but the tongne 
and marrow bones are the choice parts. Neelgai are 
found generally throughout the jungles of India, and 
areveryplentiMin theDeccan. They are difficult of 
aj^roach and wild, their great height ^laUing ihem 
to see at long distances. They are constantly found 
in the grain, but they also inhabit large grass rmn- 
nahs. 

If you can find them, which is very rare, in tde* 
raUy good ground, they are to be killed with the 
qpear off horseback ; but the horse must be a yery 
£Eist one. The plan is to go at them as hard as your 
horse can lay legs to the ground, in order to blow 
them, if possible, in the first half-mile. Of course, 
if the ground is full of ravines and jungle, you can- 
not do this. In the Deccan, it is very rare to find 
them at any distance from this bad ground; but in 
the Nagpore country you may, and they have been 
speared there. 

The next in size to the neelgai, and a much more 
handsome animal, being altogether a forest rai^^, 
is the Sambor, erroneously called the Elk of India. 
He is the Red Deer. The male has a fine head of 
horns, according to his age, and sheds them every 
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year. The j are not palmated^ but antlers ; m»r have 
they many tines. Age a]^>eaiB to increase their size 
and weight ; and an old stag will have a pair of hc^ns 
at least four feet or more in lengthy from the base to 
the tip^ aiKl two and a half inches in diameter^ near 
the head. Close to the base ihere is one branchy 
and then the horn divides into two equal branches, 
within a foot or so of the tips; it is very massive and 
powerfiiL The hair of the body is of a coarse brown 
colour, the ears are large and broad, and the tail 
short and well furnished with hair. This animal is 
not so taHl as the neelgai ; but a frdl-grown buck is 
very laj^e and powerftd, standing fourte^i hands 
one inch, or more, high, and is a load for a dozen 
strong men to carry. I should think he weighed five 
or six hundredweight The does are smaller, and 
herd together in numbers ranging from five to 
twenty^ve, though so many as the latter are rarely 
seen. They are fond of jungles where there are 
rocks and mountains. In the hot weather the male 
almost always lies up in very high ground, and you 
will find his large footmark and track in almost inac- 
cessible places. The tiger, who knows this pecu- 
liarity in the ^sambur, waylays and kills him there, 
dropj^g down over a rock upon him. The old ^g 
is rarely found by man, owing to this habit of lying 
up in high {daces among rocks, behind which he 
looks dovm upon the hunter. Only the experienced 
eye of iiie latter can detect his brandling antlers 

13—2 
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over the edge of the rock, behind which his body is 
concealed. The hunter knows that it is of no use to 
aim below the antlers, because the rock shields the 
body. So he is obliged to rouse him and get a run- 
ning shot ; or if he has patience, he may leave a man^ 
as a mark, at the foot of the hill a good distance from 
the stag, and having ascended the hill himself, at 
half a mile off, may come down from above on the 
animal. He should, however, be acquainted with 
the jungle and hills, or he will scarcely succeed. 
The sambur is very wary. When he comes down to 
drink, he is much later than all the other deer, and 
rarely comes before it is dark. He likes a mountain 
jungle with a river running through it. I have never 
seen one of these large stags attempt to charge, 
either before or after being wounded; but I have 
been told that under some circumstances they do so. 
They are not very fast, and if you could only find 
them on the plain, a very moderately good horse 
could take you up to them. I have speared some 
which had been only slightly wounded with rifle, in 
jungly ground. 

In forests inhabited by sambur you will find most 
of the smaller kind of deer, the Paharee, the Kakur, 
or barking deer, the Bekree, or jungle-sheep, the 
mouse-deer, and the spotted deer. Spotted deer are 
never found in jungles where there is a scarcity of 
water. They are very impatient of thirst, and when 
wounded or frightened, plunge into the river. They 
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are very l)eautiftil, with white spots on a brown 
border, and are a good deal like the fallow deer of the 
parks in England in size and figure. The horn is 
not palmated, but is an antler, and is large for the 
head of the animal. When advanced in age, they 
shed their horns annually. The skin, when well 
cured, is almost as beautiful as a panther's. In ex- 
tensive jungles watered by large rivers, like the 
Mahore jungles near Hingolee, in the country of 
Hydrabadi Deccan, in the great Wynaud, and else- 
where, if you wound one of these deer, and gallop it 
on horseback, in a chase of a mile you will bring 
together five hundred others. They are wary, and 
when they have been fired at are difficult to ap- 
proach. Like all the deer tribe, they are very tena- 
cious of life, requiring good shooting to bag them. 
The best spots to aim at are in a line from the wither 
down t9 below the heart, and the shot goes merely 
through the ribs. They get away to die, but are 
rarely found by the hunter. The wolf and hyaena, 
and sometimes the tiger, track them by the blood, 
and make their feast upon them. It is a sort of 
shooting which, like sambur shooting, is very attrac- 
tive, and requires a great deal of hard work as well 
as good shooting to be successAil in it. 

At the time of the year when the grass has gene- 
rally been bmned, about April, the leaf is continually 
falling ; and this makes silent walking in the jungles 
almost impossible ; and hence the difficulty of pro- 
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curing large game in India by stalking. Until the 
grasB has been bnmed, which ig rarely before the end 
<^ March, you cannot see game from Hie ground; 
and after the grass has been burned, the old leaf 
Mk and covers the ground: the heat also, at this 
time of the year, is very great TIm Indian hunter 
has, consequently, to contend against difficul^s such 
as no other hunt^ in the wcnrld has. Hunting, in 
northam latitudes, may present hardships in am- 
sequence of the rigorous cold, hut exercise is calcu- 
lated to remedy this; while no one but he who 
follows game on foot under the scorching sun of 
India, in the hot months, can imagine what labour it 
is I It is this which prevents many from following 
the bent of ihdr inclination, and becoming hunters ; 
for it requires a strong frame and a determined wiH, 
as well as a real love for Hie sport, to enable a man 
to follow it tor a course of years. Yet this is abso- 
lutely required, not only to make a man a good 
rifle-shot, but to give him the experience necessary 
for becoming a successfrd hunter. There is always 
something to learn — something new — of which he 
was before ignorant. 

We now come to the weiqpons that a hunter should 
have in order to be quite efficiently equipped. I 
eonsidar that two double-barrelled heavy rifles, either 
two-grooved or poly-grooved, as he may think best, 
are necessary. They should not be under ten and 
a half pounds weight, if carrying bullets ten to the 
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pound. I must state^ however, that I was never 
rich enoQgh myself to have a complete battery such 
as I am going to recommend, made to order. (1.) 
Two double broad two-grooved rifles, carrying bullets 
of ten to the pound, about two feet six inches long in 
the barrels, with swivel ramrods, made by one of the^ 
best makers in England. They should have slings; 
cases for them are not required, but spare apparatus, 
such as two bullet-moulds, two powder-flasks, spare 
niiq^es and mainsprings, with turn and nipple 
screws, cleaning rod, Ac., and wiih the best water- 
proof covers, are necessary. (2.) A good double- 
barrelled, smooth-bored gun, that will shoot both ball 
and shot wdl, about fifteen bore, and seven and a 
half pounds weight, with sling, is also useful The 
rifles are carried by your first native hunt^, or 
shikaree, and yourself The gun is slung/ <m the 
shoulder of your second shikaree, who carries in his 
ri^t hand a strong ^ar, some six feet lotig. The 
rifles that I have killed all my game with, as before 
mentjaned, w^re a double two-grooved rifle, made by 
Wilkinson of Pall Mall ; the other, a pdy-grooved, 
made by Westley Richards. I hardly know which 
waa the best Neither of them could be excelled in 
carrying large charges of powd^, and in shooting 
true when so loaded, or in power of penetration. The 
bullets, on no account, must be made so large as to 
cause a difficulty m loading, when the barrels get 
foul. They should be sewn in greased cloth, and 
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kept in a thin leather pouch in the shikar bag, and 
not allowed to rub against one another^ and against 
everything else in the bag ; for this rubs off the 
grease^ and injures the form of the bullet I have 
mini^ bullet-moulds for my rifles ; but so long as the 
spherical bullets go through and through large game^ 
I do not see the use of running the risk of shaking the 
stock of the gun, and of extra recoil, by using the 
heavier balls. No doubt the mini^ does go with more 
force. (3.) I have mentioned elsewhere that each of 
us is ftimished with a shikar knife, in a spring-sheath. 
This last has a steel button on it, which fits into 
a button-hole, and the sheath is cased in the front 
of the shikar jacket. It is thus ready to your hand> 
and there is no fear of its falling out, and no un- 
buckling is required. The pattern is with Messrs, 
Wilkinson and Co., Pall MalL 

I have mentioned before that the practice of shoot- 
ing by night is commonly followed by the native 
shikaree. He has the faculty of seeing in the dark 
in a most wondered manner ; and his rude weapons 
do not permit of his shooting game at long distances. 
His natural Asiatic laziness also makes him like the 
plan. If you, too, have stoicism sufficient to sit in 
a hole near the water, with musquitoes eating you, 
try it. The game is very bold at night Many 
instances have been told me by creditable persons of 
tigers having been fired at, and missed, owing to the 
darkness, and again coming up to the bait or killed 
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animal, I never fired but two shots at night in my 
life^ both at one animal. The last was successful. 
I went to a village in the Ghandah district^ called 
Gunpoor, upon the khubr, or report of tigers being 
there. I took with me two youug bullocks, to tie up 
as baits ; over one of which I sat morning and even- 
ing. On the second night, a villager, who had been 
sitting up on a mechaun (that is, a platform raised 
from twelve to twenty feet above the groimd in a 
field, fi:om which the watcher drives away the game 
that comes to eat the grain), came and awakened me 
about eleven o'clock, stating that a tiger had run into 
a.nd killed a deer in his field. I ihought it very 
imlikely, and was loth to get up : the more so that 
the moon had only just risen. However, having put 
a bit of clean cotton on the muzzle-sight of my rifle, 
I started with my shikarees to the spot. True 
enough, there was a half-grown neelgai, as big as 
a heifer, killed, and a considerable portion of it 
eaten. Immediately I got some bundles of the cut 
grain, which was in the field, and, with the help of a 
bush, made a pretty good screen, got my mora, or 
light stool, fi:om the tent, and made myself com- 
fortable. 

The dead deer was not above seveniy yards fix)m 
the mechaun, and my screen some thirty yards 
nearer to the deer. Up in the mechaun there was 
an old Gond woman, who was the owner of the field ; 
and the man who had been sent to tell me was her 
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servant. He wait up^ and I tcAd her not to talk or 
make any noise. I had scarcely sat half an hour^ 
when the old woman began jabbering in Ihe mechaon^ 
telling ns^ I condnde, that the tiger was comings for 
I do not miderstand the Gond language. In another 
second^ she threw a stone down from the medmrni^ 
and I distinctly heard the animal^ whateva: it was> 
tearing the flesh of the deer. I put np my rMe, 
taking the best aim I could^ fired and missed. I had 
seen sufficiently to make out that the animal was not 
so large as a tiger^ bat thought it must be a panther. 
I sat patiently^ and only for another half-hour ; and 
now that the moon was risen higher^ I could see the 
profile of ihe animal^ while he had his fore-paws upon, 
the deer: and, aiming very steadily, I heard the 
rifle^ball crash into the body. The animal rushed off, 
roaring most lustily. I knew for certain now that it 
was not a tiger. I must not forget to mention that 
the old Gond woman talked just as hard this second 
time as the first, and that the stone came down as 
before, greatly to my disgust — as if we were likely 
to go to sleep when sitting on the ground waiting for 
a tiger I I told the villagers to come down from H^ 
mechaun, and take away the remainder of the deer 
for ihe sake of the fiesh, and went back to the tent to 
bed. About three o'clock in the morning, just as I 
was getting up to start for the place where one of the 
heifers was tied as a bait for the tiger, I heard an 
animal making a very extraordinary noise, like a 
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large cat mewing, and moving about the fidd wlieire 
the neelgai had been kilkd. I gave instructions to 
my Grd&Aj, who conid shoot pret^ well, to take the 
dogs at dajiight, and as he had heard in which 
direction the wounded animal had g(me, to go and 
recoy^' it Thinking that it was a female panther, 
and that this mewing creature was one of its young 
ones, I started for the tied-up heifer. About sunrise, 
I heard a shot, and the baying (of a large terrier, by 
name Joe) in the jungle about a mile distant; I thought 
tiist it was too late for the tiger to come, azKl said to 
Mangkalee, ^^ They have found the wounded panther, 
and hell kill the dogs :" so off we started for the spot 
When we came up, the orderly had found a large 
male leqpard — which was what I had wounded in the 
night — ^but not before he had severely bitten one of 
the dogs. The marks of the other leopard were 
visible in the sand, and the pair had found them- 
selves strcmg enough to kill sCnj deer in the jungle. 

There is but one leopard in India, properly called 
the Cheetah. It is tamed, and used for coursing 
antelope; and its ^peed is so great &at it outstrides 
and catches it, though it is considered the fastest deer 
in the world. I believe that fear has a good deal to 
do with it; and that the antelope's speed k paralyzed 
when he sees the leopard coming up to him. The 
latter is taken to the ground with his hood on, in a 
cart Wh^Q within a short distance of the antelope, 
say a hundred yards or nearer, his hood is taken off. 
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and he sees the deer ; and in the space of another 
two or three hundred yards — farther than which the 
leopard scarcely ever runs — he has tripped up his 
quarry^ and has his fangs fixed in his throat 

The leopard stands some thirty-two inches high, 
and is of the genua cania, not having the retractile 
claw of the cat He is much lighter made than the 
panther^ shows litde fight against dogs, and h not com- 
monly found in the jungles, because he lives much in 
the lower part of large forest trees, where the female 
brings forth her young, and preys upon the goat, 
antelope, and all kinds of small deer, and also on 
pea-fowl. The coursing of antelope with the hunting- 
leopard is a pretty sport, and is much followed by the 
wealthy natives of India: it used to be followed by 
European officers also. The price of a well-broken 
hunting cheetah is from one hundred and fifty to two 
himdred and fifty rupees. 

I think that I have now written of almost every 
kind of game for the rifle arid spear, except the 
hyaena and wolf. The former takes a good horse 
to catch him, and a good spearsman to kill him. 
The latter, unless gorged, it is almost impossible to 
spear. 

Of antelope-shooting, I must say a little. It re- 
quires much patience, and good shooting. If you 
shoot with heavy rifles, you will find it advisable to 
have a tripod-rest wiih you. This can be made with 
three light bamboos, fastened by iron pins at three 
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inches from the top, and three pieces of strong whip- 
cord to allow the legs to open to a sufficient distance 
to stand fimu When antelope are much fired at, they 
will not let the hunter come within a hundred and 
eighty or two hundred yards ; and though the mark 
is not very small, the walking in the sun, and stalk- 
ing, and stooping, make one more or less unsteady. 
Some men get into a country-cart dragged by bul- 
locks, and thus drive up near the herd ; but it is 
rather a poaching way of shikaring. I generally use 
a shooting horse, and ride him as near up to them 
as possible, and then take my chance of a shot at the 
black buck of the herd. His skin is very hand- 
some, and his flesh good, if kept a couple of days or 
more, which can be easily done at all seasons but the 
very hottest. The secret of following antelope is to 
move towards the head of the herd, which in this 
way continually circles round you. By degrees you 
get nearer and nearer. The power of shooting them 
appears to be arrived at by some sportsmen, who 
cannot shoot at deer in a jungle at alL I do not like 
the sport nearly so much as deer-stalking in the 
forest, because it is much tamer. You see the animals 
for miles, as they frequent extensive plains, and 
almost always avoid the forest. 

The obtaining a good shikaree is indeed a di£Scult 
matter; of the difierent castes or sects of natives, if 
equally good in all other respects, a Mohammedan 
should be preferred, because deer shot by you are 
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made eatable by all parties when he has hullal-kurd^ 
<H* cut the throats of them* N<me but low-caste men 
will eat the flesh of animals, miless they have thus 
had their throats cut by a Mnssulman, The Mdiam- 
medan is generally a coorageons man, bat then he is 
not likdy to be so cunning in woodcraft as one of the 
inhabitants of the forest, who are ahnost always low- 
caste men. The Bheels of Cand^sh are considered 
the best trackers in India, but they will not take ser- 
vice out of their own country. 

My head shikaree, whose pluck and courage I have 
never seen excelled, is a Mang, the lowest caste in 
India. Unfortunately, like all his tribe, he is given 
to drink. He has stood by me on numberless occa- 
sions, and never having seen any animal make good 
his charge, ccoisiders his master's rifle invinciUe. 
But he is not a good tracker; at least nothing equal 
to a BheeL He cannot do m<n:e than just let off a 
gun, though it were better that he could shoot : yet 
I should not permit him to do so, exc^t when 
charged by any large animal, and after both of my 
barrels had failed to stop or turn him ; and then only 
if there was not time for him to give me the spaie 
rifle to use it myself. Mangkalee is a short, thick-set, 
and powerful man, with rather a small, but pene- 
trating eye. His sight is v^ry keen, and at one time 
no amount of work could daunt him. He is very silent, 
hardly ever speaking until spoken to, except when he 
has taken too much liquor; and I always detect him 
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by his not being so taciturn as nsuaL He has been 
some fourteen years in my service, and was at first 
only a bullock-driver; after that he became a tent- 
pitcher, and lastly, head-shikaree. I taught him my- 
self Nursoo, my other shikaree, was quite a lad when 
I got him. He too is of a low caste, being a Dher. 
He was v&ry f<md of shikar, and very plucky, and 
has nearly got me into one or two scrapes by his 
rashness. When I returned from England in 1857, 
I found this man had been converted to Mohamme- 
danism, and had enlisted as a sepoy in one of the 
infantry regiments of my force; thus spoiling a capital 
shikaree to make a moderate soldier. However, there 
was no help for it ; so I said nothing when he came 
to pay his respects, looking as &t as possible — too &t 
ever to diikar again. 

The season of the year must regulate your clothing, 
' both as to its texture and colour; and the peculiar 
tint of the jungle you are going to shoot in, at the 
time of year, must tell you what shade of colour to 
dye the cloth, of which your shikar clothes are to 
be made. The babool, which is a thorny tree with 
a little yellow button-blossom, affords the best dye. 
The bark is stripped off it, and boiled in an earthen 
vessel, and then the addition of some of the bark of 
the mango will give it the tinge required. This is 
always an excellent dye, because it is perman^it, and 
of a neutral tint, som^hing like the leaf, grass, and 
groimd, blended together. 
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The babool-bark dye is a dark brown ; the mango- 
bark is nearly yellow ; and the two mixed can make 
any dye desired. The marking-nut tree, called the 
hecrakup, gives a darker dye than the babool, but it 
is too dark when nsed alone, for any season or jungle. 
Enough light cottoti cloth, if for the hot weather shoot- 
ing, to make clothes for yourself and two shikarees, is 
put into the vessel. A coarser, close-woven cotton 
cloth, impervious to the spear-grass, which is very- 
troublesome in some jungles, and not got rid of till 
the grass is burnt, is to be procured, if possible. It 
is called charsoutee, that is, a four-thread woven 
cloth, and is the best for the cold weather, and until 
the end of February. I never wear in India a shoot- 
ing coat of English make or manufacture, t. e. with 
tails, because, firstly, they would be torn off in the 
thorn jungles and impede my progress; and Secondly, 
as we do not carry our own game, they would be of 
no use. My shooting-jacket is made about four 
inches lower than the waist, and has pockets in front, 
five in number; that is, one for the shikar knife, 
under it one for a small telescope about three inches 
long — ^these are on the left side: on the right the 
upper pocket is meant to carry a small powder-flask 
with a large charger, then comes a small pocket for 
a few caps, and the fifth for half-a-dozen bullets and 
your handkerchief. A coat or jacket made like this 
does not shake about, and sits dose to the person 
both in galloping and running. I wear trousers. 
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and Wellington boots, loose, with not too heavy soles 
— any lace-up ankle-boots, or shoes, let throagh the 
sp^ar-grass and thorns — and I have a steel spur, with 
the neck just long enough for the strongly spiked 
rowel. This very small spur does not interfere with 
one's walking, and is fastened on with straps, like any 
other hunting-spur. I always take a shooting-horse, or 
galloway with me, having broken my hip-bone, and so 
many others of late years, that I require a horse if out 
for many hours ; and it is one of my maxims never to 
ride without spurs, as the spur is the only legitimate 
way of making a horse face everything. A whip re- 
quires a third hand, which a man is not endowed with. 
Besides, the whip alarms the horse, and makes him 
unsteady. A fore and aft strong, but not too heavy 
himting-cap, with a rim of three inch.es in breadth 
all round it, made of leather or wicker-work, with a 
ventilator at top, and covered with cloth similar to 
your shikar clothes, is the best head-dress. The 
colour is of great consequence. 

The NeilgheiTy Hills or Blue Mountains — "the 
beautiful, the blue," as Byron sang of the sea, may 
be sung also of those hills — are in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and rise abruptly from the great Wynaud 
forest. Their height is from 6,500 to 7,800 feet 
above the sea, and they can fairly be considered to 
possess as fine a climate as there is in the world. 
Their extreme length — ^for after all they are only 
isolated hills — is about thirty-seven miles, and their 

14 
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breadth nome twaiity-seven. The shikar on them is 
Tery good, consisting of elephants (though ihej are 
rare, and onlj foond in a few places), bison, tigers, 
panthers, bears, a good many sambur, some <^ the 
naaller deer — as the bekri or jnngle sheep, jungle 
fowl, woodcock, and, m the season, the solitary and 
foU snipe. But the shikar most attractive to tiie 
hunter from the plains, who has found and killed all 
the other large game, is the ibex shooting, which he 
has nerer enjoyed elsewhere. This animal is similar 
to a large smooth-haired goat, and inhabits the 
widest and most inaccessible rocks and dbasms, 
generally near the edges of ike Neilgherries. The 
buck is nearly black, and has hcnms curved back 
over his neck, about a foot long and some three 
inches in diameter at the base. He is a large animal, 
fltauding three feet nine inches at the shoulder, and 
is very stnmgly made, his foot beii^ as large as 
your doubled fist. But in spite of his bulk, he will, 
when alarmed, go at great speed, bounding like a 
ball from rock to rock, and over chasms thirty feet 
broad and hundreds of feet deep. The does are not 
nearly so large, and are of a much less heavy build, 
and of lighter colour. They are very wary and 
difficult of approach, except by chance, or during 
rainy and stormy weather, when they come down 
from their almost inaccessible peaks to the sholahs, or 
woods, for shelter. They are sometimes driven out 
of &ese, and shot like any other deer. 
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There is a gigantic rock which &owns over Ihe 
Goodaloor pass^ which is &e pass you descend to 
Momintoddy and CaimaQore from Ootacamund^ the 
capital station of the Nei%herries. This rock, which 
I suppose must hare a perp^idicular scarp of two 
thousand feet, is ihe &yourite resort of ibex; or 
ralher^ the upper part of it is^ as well as the deep 
rayines which run in between that part and the 
shidahs towards the hills. I was nearly at the top 
<^ this one day, and saw a splendid old Uack buc^ 
ibex browsing nearly perpendicularly below me, I 
should think nine hundred feet. I had with me a 
heavy single rifle, and a double-barrelled ball gun ; 
and restmg the former on the rock along which 
I lay, I fired, and hit him over the loins, but did 
not break any bones. He staggered forward, and 
ascended the ridge oi hills between him and the 
low country; on his right was the scarped rock, 
which rose above the village of Goodaloor. I th^i 
fired with the smooth-bore barrels, hitting only with 
the first. We lost sight of him almost immediately, 
and as he took his way over the peak opposite us, I 
stripped one of my shikarees of the shikar bags, and 
making him as light as possiUe^ g^^® him instruc- 
ti<ms to follow and keep sight of liie quarry, while 
the other man and I followed with the rifle and 
gun. 

We csone to a place which appeared impracticable^ 
and loddng down from it, I saw the shikaree, who 

14—2 
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•was some fifty yards below, anxiously eyeing the 
chasm immediately under him, and it struck me at 
the time that he could see the ibex; but on my 
shouting out to him to know how he got down there, 
after he had replied, he added that he had lost the 
ibex. I had to take off my shoes and stockings, and let 
myself down to the next ledge of rock by my hands, 
and then to take the rifle and gun down and place the 
foot of the shikaree on a juttmg portion of the rock : 
for the best of these men, not having the muscular 
power of the European, cannot follow him in difficult 
sports like these. There was at that time — ^I speak 
of 1846 — a very bad system common in these hills, 
of offering presents, often as much as ten rupees, 
for the recovery of a wounded ibex, so valuable was 
it considered ; and thus the native hunters scarcely 
ever took the trouble to recover wounded game at 
once. I immediately saw that this was the dodge 
now to be practised. The shikarees were brothers. 
I told them my opinion of their plot, and I went on 
looking for the animal imtil I found myself nearly 
down at Goodaloor ; and I then returned by the road 
of the ghat, for it was night. 

The next morning, taking out my elephant-shi- 
karee, the famous Hoorcha,my three jungle-trackers, 
Coormburs — for I was going down to Nellimbore on 
an elephant-shooting trip — and the two shikarees I 
had out the evening before, I again went to look 
for thei ibex. I sent the brother shikarees and two 
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Coormburs to the spot near which I Jwas sure the 
animal was dead, and Hoorcha and I went below. 
As I supposed, when they found they would get no 
present, they discovered the ibex dead, and shouted 
to us that it was so. I replied, ^' Cut off the head, 
and push the body off the rock." And down it came' 
bounding from peak to peak towards us, like a huge 
black ball. I shot two more in other days. One 
fell over into the low country, at a point where the 
great Wynaud jungle, with its tr^es from eighty to a 
hundred feet high, looked like a velvet lawn below 
us. The other I lost in a fog, after breaking a 
hind and a fore leg. He got upon the edge of a 
hill, and slid down out of my sight into the forest 
below. 

These animals are very tenacious of life, and you 
must not only be a very good rifle-shot to be suc- 
cessful in killing them, but you must have the foot 
and eye of a mountaineer to follow them. Do not 
attempt it, unless you have a steady eye that can 
look down a precipice without becoming giddy, and 
an elastic foot accustomed to step on the precipice 
edge: for one trip or false step, or one misjudged 
spring, will send you into eternity. I once saw a 
herd of about sixty ibex — and a beautiful sight it 
was — on the hills near Bandytappal, on the Sispurah 
road. They were browsing on the hill-side. It was 
an unusually large number to herd together. I fol- 
lowed them unsuccessfully for the better part of the 
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dsLjy from noon till dewy eve ; and it was then that 
the black male of the herd nearly ran against me^ in 
a thick fog such as is <mly seen and felt on the 
moontains. Poor beast! He was the one whose 
limbs I broke, and who was eventually lost 

I must in tihis place endeavour to redeem my 
brother sportsmen and myself &om the charge of 
oruelty, a charge not uncommonly made, I believe, 
widiout thought, and in ignorance. I must first 
^ist my reader's sjrmpathies, and get him or her 
to acknowledge that the hunter in India, who runs 
risks, and meets with accidents such as I have 
described in these papers, leads no life of ease or 
indol^ice ; but, on the contrary, tluit his life is one 
of severe toil, labour, and danger. The feeling that 
he is doing some good in his generation, and leiding 
not quite a useless Kfe, must repay him for his 
exertions ; for I fear that gratitude among the natives 
in India is too like what it is in colder climates, 
and what Rochefoucault describes ^ as a lively s^tse 
of favours to come." Now, for his own protection, 
it is necessary that the hunter should be able to use 
his rifle wdl, both at animals standing or moving, 
and whether they are going from him, or passii^ or 
attacking him. Tigers, panthers, bears, bison, Ac., 
and ihe other feroces ferce, or savage wild animals, 
do not abound in sufficient numbers to give him the 
necessary practice for becoming so good a shot as 
to make certain of hitting them at all when in jungle. 
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much less of hitting them in parts of the body where 
the shot will disable, stop, or kill. The hmiter, 
therefore, fires at deer, of which, as hetore mentioned, 
there are many varieties, as practice for his rifle. 
This is also necessary to keep his native hmiters, 
or shikarees, in condition to stand severe labour. 
Besides, the eating the flesh of the game killed makes 
them keen. A good shikaree will rarely remain in 
the service of a man who cannot kill his game. I 
trust I have logically proved that shooting deer and 
the fauna is not crueL It can only be considered so, 
when a very great and wanton destruction of life 
is caused, or where they are fired at with dwt. This 
is done heedlessly, no doubt, and with a desire to 
bag game at all hazards ; but I hope my r^idars will 
agree with me that it is not a legitimate way of 
killing de^, and that it would be far bett^ to fire 
away with ball until practice taught a man how to 
shoot, than to obtain deer by what may be oonsddered 
the weapon and missile that ought to be employed 
for hares airf. partridges. Again, the tying up calves 
or goats as a bait for tigers or panlhers appears at 
first blush to be cruel; but it must be taken into 
comiderati(m, that these animals will not take a dead 
bait, that they are not scavengers like hyaenas or 
jackals, and that by sacrificing the life of the bullock 
or goat, you shoot the tiger or panther that has killed, 
and will kill, hundreds and hruidreds of bullocks 
and goats ; or perhs^s, in the case of man-eaters 
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or man-slayers, hundreds of men, women, and 
children. 

The bullockj being a very cold-blooded animal, 
is not under much alarm when tied up, as was shown 
in the chapter on the man-eaters. He may be in 
the paws and jaws oi a tiger, and if he escapes, his 
nerves are not much the worse. He will eat grass 
and drink water immediately after being released, 
with sundry holes in his throat and claw-wounds in 
his body. 

One of the great secrets of success in stalking 
game in the jungles is to know how to walk silently, 
both in putting the foot on the ground, and in not 
rustling the bushes, branches, or grass. The pace to 
walk at must be regulated by many circumstances ; 
and though perfection in, and thorough knowledge 
of, these things is only to be acquired after much 
experience and years of practice, I will endeavour 
to put upon paper a few maxims, as a guide to the 
young hunter. 

The kind of foot which will fall most silently on 
the ground must be given by God ; for it must be 
naturally arched in the instep, and have its corre- 
sponding concave in the sole. Only this formation 
of foot will allow of a silent and firm tread, and will 
give the elasticity and strength necessary to support 
. the weight of the body, through a long day's toil, 
without jarring the limbs above it, or wearying the 
muscles and tendons which have to move it. A foot 
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of this form is also less liable to bruises from stones 
and hard gromid. The shoe or boot must not be 
made with thick soles. I myself use Wellington 
boots to keep the spear-grass out of my ankles ; but 
if one's work is among rocks, which it may be in 
bear or ibex shooting, the soft sambur-skin shoe will 
be best. You can have it made as light as a racket- 
shoe. 

The usual pace of the hunter — ^who has to keep 
his eyes continually on the look-out, not only for the 
game that he is in search of or is following, but for 
the track of animals on the ground that he moves 
over ; besides having to take care not to put his foot 
on a dry leaf, or stick, or stone, for the sound would 
frighten the game — ^will not be much more than two 
and a half miles an hour : but if the hunter has to 
intercept or go round his game, he may have to go 
three times that pace. Very few men, however, 
have their lungs in such order, in this trying climate, 
as to enable them to run any distance and to be 
steady enough to shoot accurately afterwards. You 
must never appear suddenly and abruptly over the 
top of a hill or rising ground, so as to show yourself 
in motion to any game that may be below you. 
The same rule refers to suddenly coming round 
angles of jungles, or from the shelter of trees into 
the open glade. Climbing up out of ravines and 
water-courses, or descending into them, must be done 
with like caution. Your step must be that of the 
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yelye^footed tiger^ your foe. Look at him walk and 
croach in a jungle. Listen to him : you cannot bear 
his tread^ though you may almost feel his breath in 
your &ce. You cannot hear him^ though there is 
only a bush between you; and though your ear is 
aching with tension, it can make out oalj Ihe sound 
of his nostril inhaling, as he is scenting the ground 
within a few feet of you. 

This actually occurred to me in the year 1838, 
when I was a very inexperienced shikaree. A tiger 
had killed a large buffalo that had been picketed for 
him ; and a fiiend of mine, who was on an el^hant, 
went down the jtmgle to beat him up. My elephant 
had g(Hie with my native shikaree to the other 
ground; and as I was walking between the slain 
buffido and a ridge of a hill firom which I hoped to 
see the tiger better, I became all at onoe awaro of 
his presence, by hearing him draw in hk breath 
to scent me. The bush in front of me was so 
thick that I could not see the animal The vil- 
lager with me became suddenly the pkture of 
horror, and he was on the point of running, wh^i 
I seized him by the neck, and put him under my 

I had my forefinger and the next finger on the two 
triggers of my double rifle, which I kq?t to my 
shoulder, expecting the tiger every mom^it to make 
his spring. This had lasted for p^haps a minute — 
I thought it appeared the l<Higest minute I ev^ 
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knew — ^when, I may almost say, I fdt the tiger's hot 
breath receding from my &ce; and to my relief, 
almost directiy after I heard him splashing and 
growling in the little river below. Nothing but 
having &ced him, with eyes rigidly fixed upon the spot 
where he was, saved us ; for though I could not see the 
tiger, I have no doubt that his eye, bemg accustomed 
to the darkness of night and gloom, was fixed on us, 
and could see us welL One step to run, or a sudden 
movement, would have caused the destruction of one 
or both of us. The instant I felt the animal had 
passed on, we scrambled up the hUl-side ; but thou^ 
I saw him plainly, he was eighty yards c^, and too 
far to fire at with any certainty. We never found him 
again, for he was not gorged, the buffalo having only 
just been killed; and in the cool of the morning he 
took himself clear off. 

But to return from this digression to the subject 
of pidking your steps in the forest. It will take a 
good deal of experience to teach you which are 
thcHiiy buidies and which are harmless. You must 
nevar attempt to rush through ihe former when the 
thcnms are catching your clothes, because it will 
cause much noise. A native, who is nearly naked 
from his waist upwards, is necessarily very careful ; 
and though you have clothes on, you must imitate 
him. You will owne, here and there, to open ^ades 
in the forest, usually caused by rain-water lodging 
there, and making the ground too wet for Ae growth 
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of trees or bushes. If the water still covers any part 
of them^ they are called jheels. Here you must walk 
warily, for the dry parts being covered, at certain 
seasons of the year, with grass, hold panthers, deer 
and hog: the former remaining in them in order to 
prey upon the latter. 

If you have reason to suppose, from the tracks or 
marks, that game is in the grass, you can either beat 
it out, or walk quietly through it ; but unless it is 
a favourite spot for game to lie in, on entering this 
open glade you had better go round the edge, and 
under the shade of the forest jungle, instead of walk- 
ing down the middle : and for this reason : — If there 
is any game about to enter a glade, or jheel, or grass- 
bheer, or any open place, unless it has been frightened 
and is thus about to go at speed across it, it will 
generally pause, and look all round from the edge 
of the forest, and will inevitably see you in the 
middle of the open : whereas, had you been walking 
near the edge, or within shelter of the bushes or trees, 
you could have concealed yourself, or have stationed 
yourself under screen of the wood, near the point at 
which the deer or game was about to cross. I do not 
remember whether I have told you to caution your 
native shikarees, and any others with you, to sink 
gradually and quietly to the ground, directly game 
is seen by you or them. On no account whatever is 
a word to be spoken, except on the occasion to be 
noted below. The open hand pointed in the directiou 
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of the animal, and elevated higher than the shoulder 
if it be far off, or depressed according to the actaal 
distance, is all that is required. If the game is 
moving from you, the hand is gently moved from the 
man towards the animal ; if coming towards you, the 
hand should denote it by being drawn in from its 
extended position towards the body. 

The only occasion when your native hunter should 
speak, even with the lowest whisper in your ear, 
is when a tiger or other animal of the genus ferox is 
crouched, and you, without seeing him, are jast walk- 
ing on the top of him. My shikaree, Mangkallee, on 
these occasions, even, does not speak, but gives me a 
pull of the left sieve of my coat from behind. As I 
know the man well, the quickness or slowness of this 
touch generally denotes pretty accurately whether 
the tiger is close or not, and whether the danger is 
imminent or otherwise. 

I have said before, but I cannot too often or too 
strongly impress it on your memory, that you should 
make the shikaree, who carries your spare rifle or 
gun, walk dose behind you in your footsteps, and the 
second shikaree, or gun-carrier, in his. Numberless 
accidents have happened from men having emptied 
their rifles ; and before they could get hold of their 
spare ones, they have been in the grasp of the tiger, 
panther, or bear, or been gored by the bison, or 
buffalo, or been caught by the trunk of the wild 
elephant and trampled into the earth. With all 
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your constant wamingy you will find thk a very 
difficult lesson to teach a native. To make it easier 
do not press on too fast^ as one is yery apt to do wh^i 
excited^ and when game is on foot and moymg cmt 
of one's reach. The native himself^ when l^iding 
the way, generally goes too fast (unless he is a 
shikaree), as he is very lightly clad, and is in the 
habit of moving in the jungles, and is generally in 
first-rate conditicm. 

I have mentioned the weapons to which I have 
been always accustomed; but when in England in 
1857, I had made, to order, a revolving rifle and 
pair of pistols, by Adams, of the London Armoury 
Company. The bore is thirty-seven; but thdr 
bullets, being conical, weigh about ihree-quart^*s of 
an ounce. They are five-chambered, a^ can be 
loaded rapidly. 

It is very possible that, had I commenced with a 
rifle like this, I should have preferred it to a double- 
barrelled rifle, fi:om the advantage of its five shots. 
But though I can shoot with it at stationary objects 
so accurately as constantly to kill duck and other 
birds from eighty to a hundred yards, the pulling the 
trigger is so very different from the quick, douUe 
rifle trigger, that I have very rarely succeeded in 
hittmg any animal running. Having to pull it also 
on ftdl-cock after every discharge, does away with 
the possibility of ready firing. You would not hava 
time to take it from the shoulder and cock itj if 
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charged bj an animal firom a short distance. It shoots 
with great force. I have killed spotted ai^ other 
deer with it^ &om a hundred and forfy to a hundred 
and sixty paces — the hall passing through them : and 
as a trial of its perforating powers, I fired it through 
the fixmtal bones of the head of a full-grown male 
wild buffalo, which I had cut off and brought in. 
The bullet passed thrcmgh the brain to the depth of 
six inches. The i^;iill of this animal, and of the 
bison, is considered by many sportsmen to be im- 
penetrabk to the smooth-bore bullet I have killed 
both kinds by shots below the eyes, with both the 
Wilkinscm and Westley Richards rifles. The revolv- 
ii^ rifle — j£ it could be, made with a large bore, and 
with some arraii^emait, such as a shidd on tl^ left 
side of the revolving breech, to keep the very sharp 
rq)ort fix>m the ear of the shooter — ^would be a very 
valuable weapcm. 

I was recommended to use three-quart^*s of a 
drachm of powd»; but I lowered the sights, and 
now use a drachm. The weapon that would carry a 
conical ball of an ounce and a half wei^t, and a 
drachm and three-quarters of the best powd^, would 
be very formidable. Gxeat care, however, must be 
taken to have the prefer fitting caps ; for if they are 
the least too thick, the chambers will not revolve; 
if the least too loose, the caps are liable to come off; 
and if too tight to open, they fall off, and another 
dbamber, besides the one you are expecting to fire^ 
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may be ignited. Of coarse^ such carelessness recoils 
on the head of the shooter. 

The pistols of similar bore^ and by the same maker, 
are no doubt very fine weapons : and I am happy to 
bear testimony to the very accurate boring, the finish, 
and, what is of chief consequence, the great penetrat- 
ing powers, of all these weapons. 

There are still some kinds of game which I have 
not mentioned : one, the Rhinoceros, so conmion in 
Africa, is met with only very rarely in India. It is 
to be found in the Terai forests at the foot of the 
Nepaul mountains, and also in the Raj Mahal hills, 
two hundred miles only distant from Calcutta. I 
have never seen him in his native jungles : but one 
that had been caught in the Rungpore country — ^I 
suppose in a pit — was for sale in Calcutta in 1839. 

The wild Dog, or Dhole, as he is called, is not 
common. I have twice only found them, and both 
times in the Chandah district of Nagpore. Once, 
after I had been shooting wild duck at a large tank, 
in a very dense jungle, I left for the purpose of wa^it- 
ing for large game at drinking time, in the evening, 
at another tank. Just as I came to it, I saw some 
eight wild dogs, who had that moment run into and 
killed a large wild sow. One had his muzzle in the 
entrails of the hog, and I hit him with a rifle-ball, 
at about ninety yards off. I followed up, and got 
another very long shot, and eventually lost the 
wounded dog in the thick jungle. I shot and bagged 
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one last year in the same district: he was a pup* 
These two packs diflfered very much from each other, 
though found not above sixty miles apart, and in the 
same district — the first in the month of March, the 
second in the month of May. The first were long, 
very lean, almost red dogs, standings I should think, 
about twenty-two inches high, and with short hair. 
The last were more like wolves, and were of a 
yellow colour with black muzzles, and marks down 
the neck and back, one being a very handsome 
brute. They had rather rough hair. They run down 
and live upon the largest deer in the jungle, and, 
according to the accounts of native hunters, they 
adopt the following plan. They run by nose ; and 
having made themselves acquainted with the pre- 
sence of sambur or other deer in the valley or jheel 
of the jungle, they separate, and lie in wait at the 
difierent passes from the ghat, crouching on the high 
ground, above the paths taken by the deer. One or 
two of the pack then go down and rouse the sambur, 
who rushes up-hill by one of the many paths* 

The dog who lies in waiting springs at his victim, 
and fixes to his throat, and the others soon run into 
him. The sambur or elk, and the large neelgai, are 
very formidable opponents to a dog, and constantly 
kill him with a single blow of the fore foot, splitting 
his skull open : nor indeed can any but large and 
powerful dogs, in packs, run into and kill either of 
these kind of deer, which are twice as heavy and 

15 
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powerful as the red deer of Scotland. The natives 
have got an idea that these wild dogs attack and kill 
tigers^ which is not at aU probable. The idea has 
arisen from the fact of tigers that were known to be 
in certain jungles before the wild dogs came^ leaving 
it after their arrival This is accounted for by the 
game being so much alarmed at the presence of the 
wild dogs, juid becoming so watchful from being con- 
stantly hunted by them, that the tigers find out that 
they cannot fall upon them. They thus leave that 
part of the jungle, for some other where the deer 
have not been so much scared. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 

(Na I.) 

ON THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF HORSES USED IN 
INDIA. 

The Arab: his l^oints and Qualities — Cayalry Remounts — The 
Horse-Fair at Malligaum — The Kuteewar Horse— Prices of 
Horses — The Deccan Horse — Breeding and breaking in — Plans 
adopted by, or suggested to, the Government — Australian and 
Cape Horses. 

So much has been written and published respecting 
the Arab horse which is imported into India, that it 
seems almost superfiuouis to write more; but as I 
have had a large number in use, a^ backs, hunters, 
racers, and chargers, though none for harness, and 
have bred from them, I will give the results of my 
own experience. 

In the j&rst place, the Arab horse is the very best 
horse, under saddle, for all general purposes, that can 
be procured in India. If anything besides general 
opinion is required to corroborate this, it is found in 
the fact that in the market, the Arab horse inva- 
riably commands the highest price, whether he is 
bought for a racer, a charger, a hunter, or a hack. 

15—2 
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He IS the soundest horse, the most endurmg, the 
most beautiful to the eye, the most docile, and the 
most courageous, and he is more easily broken in 
than any other. His progeny, too, partake of most of 
these virtues. There is so much uniformity in them, 
that it is very rarely indeed that in India any other 
horse is mistaken for an Arab ; and the only occa- 
sions when I have known the mistake made has been 
when colts have had much Arab blood in them. 
Two or three times I have had horses that could not 
be known from high-caste imported Arabs ; but then 
they were either pure Arabs by sire and dam, or else 
thoroughbred English and Arab. 

Bombay and Bangalore are the chief marts for the 
Arab horse ; and in the stables at the former place, 
from November to February, you may see as many 
as a thousand fresh horses for sale. Out of these, 
perhaps fifty are high-caste horses, either the Nedjd 
— which is the^pure Arab, rarely standing above 
fourteen, and more commonly fourteen hands and 
under — or the Aneezab Arabs, the highest form 
of which is bred by a tribe of Aneezahs, that inhabit 
the Desert, some two marches from Bagdad. These 
horses sometimes stand very high for Arabs, com- 
stantly running up to fifteen hands. They are not 
pure bred, and they claim their origin from the Nedjd 
Arab stallion and the Turcoman mare ; the grounds 
of the tribe being on the route for caravans passitig 
up from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea. The 
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Turcoman horse stands very high for an Eastern 
horse, and if all the feats which are related of him, 
or a twentieth part of them, are true, he must be a 
very superior animal This Aneezah tribe is shut 
out by an almost impassable desert, to cross which 
the water of the Kafila, for both men and cattle, has 
to be carried on camels to Bussorah. The tribe was 
too poor' to send horses to a market, along the road 
to which water had thus to be carried for them : and 
so, until about eighteen years ago, the Aneezah Arab 
was not known in India. About that lime an Euro- 
pean, travelling through Persia and Bagdad to India> 
bought a horse fix)m this Aneezah tribe, took hin> 
down the Tigris and Euphrates, and shipped him a^. 
Bussorah for Calcutta, The horse was much larger- 
than the Arab horse before imported ; and running ». 
race at Calcutta against other Arabs, he turned out 
so superior to them, that his fame was sent back by 
the merchants all the way to the port where he was- 
shipped, Bussorah. This accident served to establish 
the trade ^dth the Aneezahs, and was the origin of 
the importation of the large Aneezah Arab. Since 
then, many have run. Probably the largest and best 
was the famous Elepor. However, the very best 
performances of the large Aneezah Arabs have been 
quite equalled by the smaller^ or Nedjd Arabs ; such 
were Minuet, Child of the Islands, Glendower, 
Selim, and many others. So great, however, at one 
time was the fame of the Aneezah horse Elepor in 
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Calcutta^ that in many race» he 'was only allowed to 
run on giving his opponents a stone ; and most pro* 
bably, at heavy weights, none of the Nedjd horses 
conld have vied with him. 

It is worthy of notice that, with reference to carry- 
ing weight, the Arab horse runs in exact contrast to 
the thoroughbred English, whose best blood is de- 
rived from him. It is notorious in the English race- 
horse, that the tall horse cannot carry high racing 
weights, though in England they are very much 
lighter than what we put on our Arabs on racecourses 
in this country ; but that the low horse, that cannot 
race under light weights, or compete successfully 
with the larger and longer-striding horse, can beat 
the latter if high racing weights are used. In India 
the low Arab horse cannot compete with the. taller 
horse at heavy weights, either on a racecourse or 
across country: and thus we have many races, weight 
for inches. To look at these low, sturdy-built horses, 
you would think they could gallop under any weight; 
but the trial will undeceive you. I have known two 
pounds above eight stone two poimds make to a 
flying galloway the difiPerence of many seconds in a 
two-mile race. To the large horse, on the oAer 
hand, a stone oft^i makes very little difference ; and 
the horse who cannot run his mile and a half in less 
than two minutes fifty-seven seconds with eight 
stone seven pounds, will run the same distance with 
eleven stone on his back in three minutes four 
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seconds. In England I should suppose that the two 
and a half stone would make a diflFerence to a race- 
horse of nearly double that number of seconds in 
the same distance. In shorty nine stone is consi- 
dered a very high racing weight there, and is often 
almost the top weight put upon the best horse, handi- 
capped for the great handicaps. 

To return to the Arab horse. The favourite colours 
are the diflFerent grays. The neclah, that is, gray 
with a blue skin, is generally more hardy than the 
Sabza gray, with a light-coloured skin ; and the feet 
of the former are more generally black than those 
of the latter. The bay and brown of different shades, 
and the chesnuts, are also favourites. Except of these 
three colours you very rarely indeed see an Arab 
horse of blood, very, very few blacks having contri- 
buted to the fame of the Arab. On the whole, the 
chesnut horse, and the dark chesnut, or the mowa 
as he is called here, from being the colour of that fruit, 
are the most courageous. The dark coloured also are 
not fiery, and they are more generally weight car- 
riers. There are more gray Arab racers than of 
any other colour. The roans are common, but not 
in the highest castes ; and I have never seen an Arab 
piebald or parti-coloured, though there are Persian 
horses of mixed colours, in the dealers' stables. 

The high-caste Arab, like most blood horses, goes 
rather near the ground, and thus the Arab generally 
has got a bad name for tripping in his walk. He 
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will go at full speed over rock and stone, when the 
soil is not visible, or up and down the sides of a 
precipice, and never make a mistake if properly 
handled ; but many of the highest caste, the Nedjds 
especially, appear to know but two paces, the walk 
and the full gallop. They evidently inherit this with 
the blood ; for colts that could not have been more 
than backed in Arabia, have this style of going. 
They seem to be unhappy if you wish them to go at 
a hand-gallop. 

The points of the highest caste Arab horse as com- 
pared with the English thorough-bred, are as fol- 
low : the head is more beautifully formed, and more 
intelligent; the forehead broader; the muzzle finer; 
the eye more prominent, more sleepy-looking in repose, 
more brilliant when the animal is excited. The ear is 
more beautiftdly picked, and of exquisite shape and 
sensitiveness. On the back of the trained hunter, the 
rider scarcely requires to keep his eye on anything but 
the ears of his horse, which give indications of every- 
thing that his ever-watchful eye catches sight o£ The 
nostril is not always so open in a state of rest, and 
indeed often looks thick and closed; but in excite- 
ment, and when the lungs are in full play from the 
animal being at speed, it expands greatly, and the 
membrane shows scarlet and as if on fire. The 
game-cock throttle — that most exquisite formation 
of the throat and jaws of the blood-horse — is not 
so commonly seen in the Arab as in the thorough- 
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bred English racehorse; nor is the head quite so 
lean. The jaws, for the size of the head, are perhaps 
more apart, giving more room for the expansion of 
the windpipe. The point where the head is put on 
to the neck is quite as delicate as in tlie English 
horse. This junction has much more to do with the 
moutb of the horse than most people are awai'e of, 
and on it depends the pleasure or otherwise of the 
rider. 

The bones, from the eye down towards the lower 
part of the head, should not be too concave, or of a 
deer's form ; for this in the Arab, as in the English 
horse, denotes a violent temper, though it is very- 
beautiful to look at. Proceeding to the neck, we 
notice that the Arab stallion has rarely the crest that 
an English stallion has. He has a strong, light, and 
muscular neck, a little short perhaps, compared to 
the other, and thick. In the pure breeds the neck 
runs into the shoulders very gradually; and gene- 
rally, if the horse has a pretty good crest, comes 
down rather perpendicularly into the shoulders : but 
often, if he is a httle ewe-necked, which is not un- 
common with the Arab, it runs in too straight, and 
low down in the shoulders. The Arab horse, how- 
ever, rarely carries his head, when he is being ridden, 
so high in proportion as the English. He is not so 
well topped, which I attribute to the different way he 
is reared, and to his not being broken in regularly, 
like the English horse, before he is put to work. His 
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shoulders are not so flat and thin, and he is thicker 
throu^ in thes^ parts generally for his size than the 
English thoroughbred horse. His girth does not 
show so deep, that is, he does not look so deep over 
the heart; but between the knees and behind the 
saddle, where the English horse very often falls off, 
the Arab is barrel-ribbed; and this gives him his 
wonderful endurance and his great constitutional 
points. This also prevents him from getting knocked 
up in severe training or under short allowance of food, 
and in long marches. 

His chest is quite broad enough and deep enough 
for either strength or bottom. The scapula, or 
shoulder-blade, is both in length and backward in- 
clination, compared to the humerus, or upper bone of 
the arm, quite as fine in the high-caste Arab as in 
the English horse, while both bones are generaUj 
better furnished with muscles, better developed, and 
feel firmer to the hand. But some of the very fastest 
Arabs have their fore-legs very much under them : 
indeed so much, that no judge would buy an English 
horse so made. Tet, whether it be that this form 
admits of the joints between these bones becoming 
more opened, when the horse extends himself, or 
whatever be the cause, it is a &ct that blood-horses 
thus made are almost always fest horses. The upper 
part of their shoulder-blade seems to run back under 
the frt>nt part of the saddle, when they are going 
their best 
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This formation is most common in the lower-sized 
Arab, and apparently makes up to him for his defi- 
ciency in height The very finest actioned Arabs 
have had this peculiarity of form. They are rather 
apt to become chafed at the elbow-points by the 
girths, and almost require to have saddles made on 
purpose for them. The elbow-point, that essential 
bone, which for the sake of leverage should be pro- 
minent, is fine in the Arab, and generally plays clear 
of the body. The fore-arm is strong and muscular, 
and is pretty long; the knee square, with a good 
speedy cut for the size of the animal, equal to the 
English horse ; while below the knee the Arab shines 
very conspicuously, having a degree of power there, 
both in the suspensor ligaments and flexor tendons, 
far superior in proportion to his size to the English' 
horse. These are distinct and away from the shank 
bone ; they give a very deep leg, and act mechani- 
cally to great advantage. 

The bone looks small, but then it is very dense ; 
the hollow which contains the marrow being very 
small, and the material solid, more like ivory than 
bone, heavy and close-grained. The flexor tendons 
are nearly as large and thick as the canon bone. 
The pasterns and their joints are quite in keeping 
with the bones above them, and are not so long, 
straight, and weak as those of the English horse. 
The feet are generally in the same proportion ; but 
the Arabs themselves appear to be very careless in 
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their treatment of them. The body or centre piece 
of the Arab horse has rarely too great length. This 
is a very uncommon fault in the pure breed; and 
there is no breed of horses that are more even in this 
respect than the Arab. Behind this^ we come to a 
great peculiarity in the breed — ^his croup. I might 
say an Arab horse is known by it : he is so much 
more beautifully made in his hind quarters, and in 
the way his tail is put in, than most other breeds. 
His loins are good ; he is well coupled ; his quarters 
are powerful, and his tail carried high: and this 
even in castes that have very litde more than a high- 
bred stallion to recommend them. The straight- 
dropped hind leg is always a recommendation, and 
almost all racing Arabs have it; and this, when 
extended, brings the hind foot under the stirrup, and 
the propellers being of this shape give a vast stride, 
without fear of overreach. The thighs and hocks 
are good : the latter very rarely know either kind of 
spavin or curbs. The points and processes are pre- 
eminently well adapted for the attachment of the 
muscles ; while the flexor tendons of the hind legs 
generally correspond with those of the fore. The 
hocks are not so much let down, nor the hind legs 
so greyhound-like, aS in the thoroughbred English 
horse. In stride, too, he is somewhat different, in- 
asmuch as it is a roimder way of going, and is not 
so extended or so near the ground, but is more like 
a bound. However, there are exceptions; and I 
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have bred pure Arabs whose stride, for their size, 
was very extended, and quite like that of English 
racehorses. 

It is thought by many that the large size of the 
Arab horse of the present day has been obtained by 
the Arabs putting their horses to English mares. 
How these could be obtained in the desert cannot 
be explained ; though since the Crimean war, mares 
might have found their way into Turkey, and thus 
to the desert : but there has not been time yet for 
us to see their produce. I am inclined to think that 
the Arab sheik is much too proud of his own breed 
to cross with such English mares as could be picked 
up in this way. It is much more likely that the 
size of the present Arab is derived from some Eastern 
race, such as I have before described the Turcoman 
to be. 

I had almost forgotten to mention two other pecu- 
liarities in the Aneezah Arab horses: one is the 
great prominence in the forehead which some of 
them, but not all, have ; and the other is that they 
are not marked at the root of the ears with the 
firing-iron, like the Nedjd and other Arab horses. 
Sometimes, however, the dealers in Bombay mark 
them. The mark which is put on the highest form 
of Nedjd horse is a very fine crescent : it is not more 
than half an inch from point to point of the horns of 
the crescent, and the firing-iron used must be very 
fine indeed. 
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The breeds brought few sale from Bossorah, 
Bushirey and the Gulf, to Bombay, are very nume- 
rous. There are a great many colts,, thirteen hands 
three inches to fourteen hands high, too small for our 
regular cavalry and artillery, many of which are 
bought for the irregular cavalry. The generality 
of the remounts for the Government are Gulf and 
Persian horses : and some are of great power. The 
price for remounts varies, but is generally from five 
hundred and fifty to six hundred rupees. If these 
were fine Arab horses, they would commaild three 
times this amount. Tet some people suppose that the 
Bombay and Madras mounted branches have Arab 
horses : whereas there is as much difference between 
their horses and high-caste Arabs, as there is between 
a half-bred horse and a thorough-bred in England. 
But they are strong and enduring ; and among them, 
here and there, is a fine Arab thrown in, which falls 
to the lot of any oflScer entitled to have a remount. 
The Gulf horses are so called because bred on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. They are out of Persian 
mares by Arab horses, and are really half-bred, or 
better. 

In former years, before the late terrible mutiny 
occurred, and caused so great a strain in all the horse- 
marts in India, a very good three-parts-bred hunter, 
or a small Nedjd horse, equal to twelve stone weight, 
could be picked up in the Bombay stables for 700 
rupees ; while at present, the same sort of horse 
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cannot be bought for under 900 or 1,000 rupees; 
and if you want size and blood, for every inch above 
fourteen hands you may reckon 250 rupees. You 
could pick up a fine maiden horse at from 1,200 
to 1,500 rupees, and, if a real judge, might by 
chance fall upon a good racer. But now, if you 
want to get a very fine-looking large horse, you 
would have to pay 1,800 to 2,000 rupees — ISOi. to 
200L — for him. Some of the small high-bred Arab 
horses have great courage. I have had some oflF 
whose backs I have speared and held bears and 
large boars, and who, after having been severely cut 
by the hog, have again and again gone close enough 
to let me kill him with the sabre, after I had lost my 
spear. They make first-rate shooting horses; and 
if the rider had it in him, and would risk his life, 
I have little doubt that a good spearman might spear 
a tiger oflF the back of one of these blood Arab 
horses, if, as is ofi«n the case, the tiger took across 
the plain from one jungle to another. I have 
speared and killed a panther oflP a Deccan mare. 
Qther panthers and numbers of bears have been 
speared and killed by hunters in the Deccan, and 
perhaps other parts of India, oflP Arab and country- 
bred horses. A bear, however, intimidates horses 
that are not afraid of hog or panthers, though in 
reality not nearly so formidable an animal as the 
latter. 

There are many breeds of horses throughout Bengal 
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and Hindostan, besides those bred in the Goyem- 
ment studs, with which I am but imperfectly ac- 
quainted. There have been, every now and then, 
some very fast country-breds from imported tho- 
roughbred English stallions and mares; but of 
thousands bred, only now and then there comes out 
one which can compete with a first-rate Arab or 
Australian horse. I have no opinion of the stud- 
bred horses, and they are cursed with that incurable 
disease bursattee, which is scarcely known among 
any breeds in the southern parts of India. 

I have bred horses for many years in the Deccan ; 
and if I had chosen to sell my colts, when I had 
sometimes high offers for them, I might have carried 
on a lucrative trade ; for I am quite convinced that 
no foreign horse that is imported into India— except 
the Arab, which comes from a hot climate — can 
work in the sun, and in all weathers, like the horse 
bred in the Deccan. Now, in the Mahratta and 
Pindaree campaigns, those large bodies of free- 
booters — for they can scarcely be called anything 
else — procured their horses chiefly from the Deccan : 
and these wonderful little horses, making their 
marches of sixty miles a day, for a time, completely 
baffled our best cavalry. The breed of the Deccan 
horse, according to the best information from the 
natives, was highly improved, in the beginning of 
this century, by a cross of Arab horses and mares, 
five hundred of which were obtained by the Nizam 
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and the nobles of the city of Hydrabad, direct from 
Arabia, This cross shows itself in a very marked 
manner in the form of the smaller Deccan horse, 
and especially in the beautiful small blood mares, 
bred on the banks of die Beemah river. These 
are called the Beemateree horse, and very rarely 
run above fourteen hands to fourteen hands one 
inch high. They have the fine limbs, broad fore- 
head, and much of the docility of Arabs, and 
have been mistaken for them. They have all the 
enduring properties of the Arab, and are much 
better adapted for the use of the irregular horse- 
man than any other bred or imported; since from 
the time he is weaned he is put upon his haunches, 
by being bitted and driven with long rope reins, 
without any one on his back, and taught in this way 
to turn by the Mahratta horse-breeder. He is not 
so fiery as the small and blood Arab ; and whereas 
the latter, who is probably quite quiet when bought 
from the dealer's lot, becomes almost wild and quite 
unmanageable when he is put into the ranks, with 
his head tied down, a sharp bit in his mouth, and the 
spurs often involuntarily driven, during the press 
of the charge, deep into his sides, the Deccan colt, 
used to the sharp bit and standing martingale, sub- 
mits very soon to be broken. The system of rearing 
the horse adopted by the Mahratta is a peculiar one. 
He is very careless regarding the horse he puts to 
his mare; and I chiefly account for the goodness 

16 
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of the colt, from the good feeding be gets, and from 
the blood be inherits from the dam. Before be is 
weaned, they generally give him plenty of any sort 
of milk they may have: and as many of the farmers, 
who rear horses, live far from any town or large 
village, where they can dispose of the produce of 
their cows or bufialoes, either as milk or ghee (clari- 
fied butter), they give the milk to their colts. After 
they are weaned, they give them large quantities 
of sorud, or moong, and other grain of the bean and 
vetch kind, which they boil to prevent the cc^ 
becoming griped by eating large quantities. They 
give little dry grain, as it is heating, and requires 
more mastication than young cattle, with imperfect 
grinders, will give their food. They feed on kurbee, 
which is the stalk of the jowaree grain, and ftdl 
of saccharine matter, as sweet as sugar-cane, and 
very nutritious. This is far more fattening than 
any grass, except *doob or huryali grass, which is 
difficult to be procured. After they have weaned 
their young colts, they shut them up in a dark stable ; 
and this plan of shutting them up in the daric and 
feeding with soft food, encourages their growth. 
The soft food also does not make them so vicious 
as half the quantity of dry grain would do, and it is 
more easily digested. The colt, if quiet to handle 
and clean, is very rarely taken out of his stables. The 
chief objection to the system is, that horses brought 
up in this way are very apt to shy wheii alone. 
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The great mart for Deccan horses is at a place 
called Malligaum, about twenty-five miles from 
Gungakhuir, in the direction of Hydrabad. It is 
off the road some ten miles^ between ihe former place 
and Oodpore, There has been a fair held there from 
time immemorial The taxes, levied upon the animals 
sold there annually, are farmed out by the Nizam's 
Government for a considerable sum of money ; and 
the renter of them makes a good thing of it, I doubt 
iK)t, considering he charges the purchaser ten per 
cent, on his purchase, besides some two or three 
rupees per cent, more as choukedaree, and other 
taxes. In former years, when the Hydrabad country 
was more flourishing than it now is, and when, 
besides the Nizam's Conting^it cavalry, large bodies 
of irregular cavalry, kept up by the Nizam and 
Hydrabad nobles, purchased annually some thousands 
of colts at the fair, the Mahrattas bred some very 
fine horses and sent them for sale. 

The fair is held on a low range of stony hills, 
near the insignificant village of Malligaum. There 
is a good tank of water ; and on the low ground 
immediately below this, there are long, artificial 
mounds of earth, four or five feet high, and only 
broad fenough to picket a horse on, and these long 
mounds are the only flat ground in the neighbour- 
hood. All the horses (except the five hundred that 
can be picketed on these) stand on sloping and un»- 
even ground.. For a man who is a judge of what 

16—^2 
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a horse should be, it is no difficult matter to pick 
out a horse to suit him, if he sees the horse he 
is buying in moderate condition, or thin, as the 
Arab horses in the Bombay stables are. But it 
is a very different thing to buy a colt, so thickly 
clothed with fat, that you can scarcely make out 
where his shoulders end and centre-piece begins, or 
where his hind-quarters commence. 

The rules of the fair are stringent and are these : 
the intended purchaser must make his bargain with 
the horse-owner, before the horse is moved from 
his fastenings; and then if, upon the horse being 
exercised — that is, trotted and walked in hand — he 
is found to be neither lame nor blind, the bargain is 
concluded. The tax, or duty, must be paid; and 
it is to insure this, and prevent horses who are so 
fat from losing their condition by being continually 
moved from their pickets, that the rule was made. 

However, knowing what was the rule of the fair, I 
managed one year to buy seven mares and fillies, and 
another year five colts, all after seeing them trotted 
out I hardly moved a horse that I was disappointed 
in, and whose action did not correspond with his 
figure, and whom I did not consequently buy : nor 
was I in more than two instances refused the jHvilege 
of seeing the horse out. Probably out of seven or 
eight thousand horses and ponies you will not find a 
dozen, excepting the blood mares that are brought 
with their produce at their heels, above four years 
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old. They are generally two years old, but looking 
four. This is from the fair having been established, 
in the first instance, for native horsemen, who like to 
buy a colt, that they may break him in to their own 
peculiar exercise : which they can scarcely do after 
the joints have become stiff and set. These colts are 
chiefly bred away from the site of the fair, all along 
the Beemah and other rivers, and where the rich 
alluvial soils yield their grain abundantly and cheaply. 
The water, too, of certain rivers is considered better 
than that of others. 

Within a circle of some sixty or seventy miles 
from the fair, live the class of farmers who rear 
the horses sold there. These buy their colts and 
fillies from among the young animals brought with 
their dams to the fair ; and immediately they 
have sold their last year's venture, well fattened 
up, they go across to the other side of the tank, 
which is set apart for the brood mares and young 
produce, purchase a little colt or filly, and picket 
him in the place where they had the last, which 
they have just sold. They have strange notions 
about the growth of young cattle, measuring the 
shank bones with a stick or bit of kurbee, and 
determining the height they are of necessity to 
grow to ; forgetting that the size of the sire, of 
whom they cannot know or find out anything, 
will chiefly determine this. 

The first thing that impresses the visitor to the 
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MalUgaom fair is the very many good-looking horses 
that are collected together. Their general round- 
ness, caused by their very fat state ; their sleek and 
shining coats caused by the massalahs, or spices, 
given them for the double purpose of improving 
their coats and preventing the large quantity of food 
from disagreeing with them, combine together to give 
them good looks ; and there are really among them 
many very handsome horses. It is when they are put 
to hard work with insufficiency of food, that they fall 
off and get angular and ugly. Many dealers come 
from the city of Hydrabad, and buy colts at this fair, 
which they break in for show, and sell to the city 
nobles and wealthy men for very high sums, some- 
times as hi^ as 2,400 Hydrabad rupees, 2001. 
sterling. Like people of other countries who buy 
horses for show and therefore require height, the 
wealthy ones of India like tall horses. This has 
caused the deterioration of the best Deccan breeds, 
which, being descended from Arabs, are naturally low 
in stature. The large horses come from that part of 
the country which lies between Poonah and Ahmed- 
nuggur, about Goomuddee and Aligaum, where the 
Bombay government stud originally was. There 
were several thorough-bred English horses there, 
before it was found to be a great loss to government, 
and was, therefore, abolished. I believe this stud 
turned out very few good horses, although the situa- 
tion is good and adapted for horses, and though they 
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are bred successfully in the neighhouriiood by the 
natives. A very few Kateewar horses are brought 
to the fair for sale. The best breeds of this country, 
formerly celebrated for its fine horses, are, I believe, 
nearly extinct, and there are markets nearer to 
Kateewar than the Deccan fair. 

The old Kateewar was a large and blood horse, 
having, what few large horses have, fine lean heads ; 
and with much substance below the knee, they were 
admirably adapted for cavalry fehargers. But govern- 
ment studs broke up all the native private breeding 
establishments; for these latter could only pay, if 
patronized by government ; the price that the irregu- 
lar cavalry can afford to pay for colts not being high 
enough to make the breeder go to much expense, 
either to keep mares or procure stallions. The 
Kateewar horses are very commonly of a dun colour, 
with black points and black manes and tails. Dun 
is also not an uncommon colour in the Deccanee 
galloways and ponies. They are notorious for their 
endurance and hardy constitutions, but equally so for 
their vice. A great many horses of all sorts are 
bought at the Malligaum fiiir for exportation from the 
Deccan. They are purchased and taken up by dealers 
into all the Mahratta States, especially Gwalior, In- 
dore, and Nagpore. The Hydrabad <;ountry alone 
— that part of the Deccan under {he rule of the 
Nizam — ^is capable of rearing two or three thousand 
horses a year, if encouragement was given ; and now. 
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in spite of the anarchy and misrule, five hundred 
good colts and fillies could yearly be purchased iix it 
at very low prices, compared with what are paid for 
Arabs, or with the price of Cape and Australian 
horses, by the time they are landed in India. Owing 
to the great demand for all kinds of horses since the 
mutiny, colts were, last year, forty or fifty per cent, 
dearer at the fair than usual. In former years the 
very finest three-year-old colts, in fact the very pick 
of the fair, could be purchased at from 250 to 350 
rupees each ; and were it known that an accredited 
agent of government would annually visit the fair 
and pay the last-named price, he might in a few years 
purchase horses far superior to the present breed. 

The farmers require encouragement and remune- 
rating prices, and the Mahratta horse breeder, as 
he is really fond of and understands the animal, 
would soon produce a very fine breed of horses. 

The Nizam's irregular cavalry regiments in for- 
mer years, that is before 1848, procured nearly all 
their remounts in their own country, chiefly from 
this fair. In 1837 there were scarcely five Arab 
horses, not belonging to the European officers in the 
five regiments. They were then, as now, notorious 
for their very rapid marching. After 1849, their 
remounts were generally procured from Bombay. I 
have seen both breeds pf horses work, and the well- 
bred Deccan horse is quite as capable of long march- 
ing as the Arab, or at least as such Arabs as the 
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silladars of irregular cavalry can afford to procure. 
Indeed, if care is taken to admit only the low and 
blood Beematuree or man-horse, he is capable of 
working with any horse in the world. He has all the 
best points of the high-bred Arab without his very 
fine skin, irritable temper, and rather long pasterns ; 
and he has generally better feet The Deccan 
throughout was the country whence the immense 
number of horses required by the Mahrattas was 
supplied. It furnished their armies^ for a lengthened 
period, and through many years of warfare. 

The present Deccanee tattoo, or pony, is a won- 
derful animal. Scarcely tasting any grain before he 
is put to work, and even then, if the property of a 
native, very little, he marches with a load that is 
enough for a pack-horse twice as big as himself. 
From the time he is foaled, he is brought up on what 
he can pick up for himself round his village. This, 
in the hot weather, becomes rather a precarious live- 
lihood. His growth is thus stunted, and he is often 
found cat-hammed, and his fore-feet woefully turned 
out and otherwise more or less debilitated, from the 
consequences of starvation* But when he has had a 
few months' good feeding, our ragged friend comes 
out with a little muscle on him; his small blood 
head, with its^ large eyes, is carried a little higher 
than before ; and to his owner's great delight, if he 
is a hog-hunter and a light weight, some fine day he 
finds that the Deccanee tat runs into his hog in 
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rather a short distance, and that he beats heavy- 
riders on hu*ge horses. Twenty miles within tJie 
hour have be«i galloped by these little Deccanees, 
(m two occasions which are on record; once by a 
little dun mare^ and who was only an inch or so 
above pony height. There was a Deccanee pony in 
Madras, I think in 1838, who ran his mile and a half 
in about three minutes and six seconds. I myself 
though riding thirteen stone with saddle and all the 
apparatus for shikar, have killed hog off a small 
Deccan galloway single-handed, and in the evening, 
when hog are light and run their best These horses 
are generally bays, browns, or chesnuts. There 
are not many grays anumg them, nor duns, except of 
cross-breeds, and among the ponies. The high-bred 
horse carries his tail very well : this is thin and light, 
and the muscles for elevating it always in play. The 
texture of the hair of the tail and the mane is fine. 
In spite of the disadvantages of being put to work 
very young, they stand knocking about often till 
twenty years of age. 

They are all taught to amble at about four and a 
half to five miles an hour. This pace is very easy 
to the horseman, and I suppose eventually suits the 
horse, for he rarely goes lame in work; and when 
once he has been broken in to amble, that is, to use 
and extend the fore and hind feet on the same side 
together, 1^ rarely, if ever, again walks like an 
English horse; certainly ihey get over the ground at 
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this pace very quickly. It requires long experience 
to buy horses in this district that will not turn out 
vicious, and it is this that has prevented their being 
more generally used. But many of the small breed 
of Deccan horses are as quiet as the high-caste 
Arabs, and will not fight with any other horse, nor 
even when dismounted firom will they move from 
the spot 

The great drawback to breeding horses in this 
country is the want of proper grazing meadows. 
They might perhaps be made at a great cost, but 
they would have to be regularly watered during all 
the dry weather, and planted with grass, which 
would constantly require to be renewed. The great 
changes in the seasons here, making the ground at 
one time a swamp, and at another parched and 
cracked and hard as iron, so that no grass can exist 
upon it, are almost insurmoimtable difficulties to 
having good, proper grazing paddocks. Hence the 
alternative which is adopted by the natives of stabling 
their colts in dark stables directly after being weaned, 
and feeding them on grain, sorud, moong, &c., which 
is boiled, in order not to disagree with them. Young 
animals, whose grinders have not grown, will not 
masticate hard dry grain; and grass will not of 
itself make them grow up strong, nor develop their 
muscles. Again, as it is contrary to the custom of 
ihe country to geld colts, they would require very 
strong enclosures to confine a stallion in, and then 
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there could be only one in a field. And further, 
there being, for many months in the year, no green 
grass makes this plan impossible. It has, however, 
been tried. The result was that colts let loose took 
so much out of their legs by continually galloping 
over the hard ground, that, when required to be 
put to work, their legs were found to be too much 
injured to stand it. The old plan of turning out 
thorough-bred colts in large paddocks has been, I 
beUeve, abolished in England, whether from a similar 
cause, I do not know, and now they have very small 
paddocks, in yards attached to their loose boxes. I 
have tried making them in this country. Turning out 
ponies, to which no grain is given, answers very well, 
but then they always remain under-sized. Again, if 
you want them to grow, and give them grain for that 
purpose, they become excited, and take too much 
exercise. Yet, without considerable exercise, when 
young, the colt grows up deficient in size below the 
knee. I know of no plan, but by exercising them as 
much as possible after weaning until three years old, 
and driving them clothed by means of long rope reins 
and with a man running behind. At three years 
old, I put up a light and good horseman, and have 
them gently ridden; or, what is very good, break 
i^em in, if fillies, to the curricle, the weight of which 
is on the back. 

It is a notorious fact that Arab colts, bred from 
either pure imported stallions or mares, will not come 
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to iheir strength and size until they are six, or 
oftener seven years old ; and I believe that this light 
make of the produce of Arab stallions, even with 
other than Arab mares (the latter can scarcely be 
procured), was the cause of the East Indian Govern- 
ment taking to the EngUsh stallion, and giving up 
the use of the Arab. But there is a great tendency in 
this climate, among colts bred from any thoroughbred 
horses, to run very light below the knee; however, 
they continue to grow in this particular, till six or 
seven years old, and after. I can never believe that 
any half-bred horses, such as are used in England to 
get carriage horses, are adapted to get produce fit for 
cavalry pui'poses in India. Even putting out of the 
question that these coarse bred horses cannot stand 
the sun, their thick skins, long coats, and heavy forms 
denote their inaptitude for fast work in the tropics. 
In the next place, the mares in this country are low 
in stature, and small in size, being usually from four- 
teen hands to fourteen hands three inches high. If 
less than this — the average size in the Deccan — they 
are not fitted for being covered by a stallion sixteen 
hands high, and of large bulk. No breed can be im- 
proved by so great a disparity in the sexes. The 
produce will be entirely mis-shap6n, and their bodies 
and limbs out of all proportion. The feet also of 
these large horses, if not well bred, are notoriously 
large and flat ; the heated and dried up soil of India 
would, therefore, soon incurably lame them. It is 
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natural^ too, to suppose that like will, in this as in 
other particulars, get like. With the tide now turned 
against Arabs, for stallions, at the Cape and in India, 
I will nevertheless prophesy that at no very distant 
date they will again come into favour. The fact is, 
that, until government have both their own brood 
mares as well as their own stallions, breeding will not 
have fair play. It will never do to let the zemindars, 
or landholders, be the owners of the mares, on the 
goodness of which that of the produce depends 
more than upon the good qualities of the horse: 
not that I am at all an advocate for Government 
studs ; but I would procure some fine Arab stal- 
lions, and keep them in certain districts, which had 
been approved of as adapted for the breed of horses. 
I would not charge the zemindars for their use, 
but I would only allow fine mares to be covered 
by them. 

I would not purchase the colts as yearlings, nor 
until they were quite four years old. I would give 
handsome prizes for the best looking colts and fillies, 
annually. AH the fillies that were fit I would pur- 
chase for the mounted services, as I would have all 
the colts gelded directly they had been purchased. 
After four years' service, the inspector of the produce 
should pick out all the mares that had distinguished 
themselves for having worked sound, and which 
seemed especially fitted for breeding horses adapted 
for horse artillery and cavalry purposes. These they 
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should sell at auction to such zemindars or others as 
were known to be careful breeders and rearers of 
stock. I would mark these mares, and take particular 
care that they were put to other horses adapted to 
their forms, and not to their own sizes, who might be 
still in the district. It has been too much the fashion 
to suppose that because an Arab is a fine racehorse, 
he must of necessity be a proper stalUon, after his 
racing days are done, for getting colts fit for troop- 
horses. I have now and then seen large and blood 
racing Arabs, which have been highly adapted for 
getting fine blood horses for the service, but they are 
the exceptions. 

In the year 1843, under the name of *^ Single 
Snaffle," I wrote some articles which were published 
in the only sporting periodical then extant in Cal- 
cutta. My su^estions as far as mounting cavalry 
troopers on geldings and mares, were followed some 
years after by government ; and the first trials, I 
think, were made in the Madras presidency, where 
perhaps it was less required than in Bengal, from 
the fact of the remounts being either Arab, Gulf, 
or Persian horses. Whether any one else after- 
wards jumped to the same conclusions, without having 
seen my very humble articles, or whether, taking up 
my idea and having some interest, or opportunity, 
which enabled him to persuade the government 
authorities to give the plan a trial, I know not; but 
true it is that the system became almost universal 
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throughout the Indian mounted branches, and equally 
true, that I never received one word of acknowledg- 
ment, though it could not have been difficult to find 
out who was " Single Snaffle," from the editor of the 
Sporting Review^ who published the articles in ques- 
tion. In 1851, the late lamented General Gilbert was 
the president of a committee, sitting in Calcutta, to 
report upon the Bengal studs, and it was thought not 
improbable that their abolition would have been 
agreed on, because of their great cost to govern- 
ment. I then brought under notice the Hydrabad 
Deccan, as being well worth attention as a breeding 
country for horses ; and in the same memorandum I 
particularly set forth that the purchasing of colts 
there for the remounts would not answer, unless 
government was prepared to go to the expense of an 
establishment for bringing them up and breaking 
them in, from the time they were purchased at the 
fair until they became four and a half or five years old 
and were fit for service, as it was impossible to pur- 
chase horses in any quantity above three years old ; 
the fair at Malligaum having been established to suit 
native horsemen. I believe that commissariat officers 
at stations in the Madras presidency were applied to 
for their opinions. What these were I never learnt, 
but concluded that they were not favourable. In- 
deed, they could scarcely be so, because very few of 
these officers could know anything either of the 
colts and fillies brought for sale to the Malligaum 
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fair, or of the generality of Deccanee horses, 
except those ridden by natives; and these, being 
fed full of hot spices and massalahs, fattened up 
for show, and having Kttle work, are often very 
wicious. 

Had the opinions of old ofScers, who commanded 
the Nizam's irregular cavalry regiments from 1838 
to 1848, been asked, they could have given their 
testimony to the breed of Deccan horses; for they 
had worked them in all seasons, and marched them 
distances which very few regiments of cavalry in any 
country have been able to exceed. I remarked in 
my memorandum in 1851, that every year the breed 
in the Deccan was deteriorating, and that unless 
Government at once took upon itself to encourage it, 
it would go on decreasing and deteriorating. The 
mutiny, however, has made it so difficult to procure 
horses, that thousands, undersized and of inferior 
castes, have been purchased which otherwise would 
never have been accepted. But such of these as have 
gone to Hindostan must not be taken for well-bred 
Deccanee horses. 

In two or three years we shall be able to judge of 
the working of the diflferent breeds of horses that 
have been lately brought from the Cape and Aus- 
tralia in such large quantities, to take the place of 
the numbers lost and destroyed during the muti^ 
nies. The Cape horse I have had but little expe- 
rience of. He is reported to be both hardy and 

17 
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enduring in his own country ; but the heat there and 
in India is very different I have seen some teams^ 
composed altogether of Cape horses, in the Madras 
horse artillery. The pole horses looked fine animals^ 
but were much injured in the hocks, and were deeply* 
£red there. This, of course, for draught, was a 
serious defect. They appear to be generally good- 
tempered — much more so than the Australian and 
New South Wales horses, which used to be quite 
unbroken and almost unmanageable when first sent 
over. They have very much distinguished them- 
selves as racers and as carriage-horses; but other- 
wise I consider them to be the most difficult horses 
to break of any that can be found. Those that are 
brought up in stables, handled young and saddled 
early, may be exceptions ; but I should suppose that 
they would be too expensive for Government to pur- 
chase for remounts. I do not think that their feet 
will stand the hot climate. In a couple of years, how- 
ever, they will have had a pretty fair trial Looking 
at the matter in a political point of view, and as it 
concerns the benefit of India — of the governed as 
" well as the Government — there can be no doubt that 
if horses, fit for the service, can be bred in the 
country, it would be much better that they should 
be taken for remounts than that Government should 
expend money on imported horses. For every colt 
or filly sold by a farmer, enables him to cultivate 
so much more ground, to grow so much more grain. 
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and to employ so much more labour : all whicli tends 
to the improvement of the country. 

I am well aware that much is expected from the 
manufacture of blue doth in the Bombay presidency, 
which will go to the Arabs in payments for horses ; 
and I fancy that the trade in horses with the Cape 
and Australia is advantageous both to England and 
India. Yet neither of these can so directly benefit , 
the country as the breeding of horses, which causes 
the circulation of money and the extended cultiva- 
tion of the soil. It is also safer to have a home- 
market, which no war can effect, than a foreign one, 
which will always be more or less liable to be affected 
by war. A war with Turkey or Persia would very 
much cripple the trade in horses from the Gulf, 
Bushire, and Bussorah, from which places our 
Madras and Bombay mounted branches are at 
present furnished. A war with any European 
power that possessed a large fleet might seriously 
interrupt the importation of either Cape or Austra- 
lian remounts. 

With the exception of Gulf and Arab horses, 
which are born and bred in a climate nearly as hot, 
no colonial or English horses can work in the sun 
like animals bred in India; and if the Government 
would encourage the breeders of horses here, I am 
quite sure that in a few years very good remounts 
might be purchased at from three hundred to four 
hundred rupees a head. These would always be 

17—2 
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cheaper than any imported horses ; because to the 
origmal price of the latter^ not only has the price 
of freight to be added^ but insurance against the 
great risk of loss or injury to the animal on ship- 
board. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 
(No. IL) 

ON LIGHT IBREGULAR CAVALRY. 

The Dragoon and his Accoutrements too heavy — ^Proof of this — 
A Horse made for Speed cannot carry great Weights — ^Light 
Cavalry the most effective— How the Weight may he reduced — 
Trices of Horses — Saddle and Bridle used hy Native Horsemen 
— ^Native methods of breaking in Horses-Oomparison as to 
Efficiency and Cost between Regular and Irregular Cavalry 
— ^Dress and Arms of Irregular Cavalry — How Infantry can be 
successfully attacked by them — Movements — Cavalry in 
Jungles — Constitution of a Regiment — Non-commissioned 
Officers — Pay — The Spear — Conclusion. 

The perfection to whick the weapons used by 
artillery and infentry have been brought in the 
present day, and the consequent greatly increased 
power of those two arms, make it advisable that 
nations should turn much of their attention to the 
improvement of their cavalry. It appears also the 
duty of those who have had experience in that arm, 
and who know what great efforts it is capable of, to 
put upon record the fruits of that experience; in 
the hope that Government, laying aside all prejudice 
in the matter, will fairly test the advantages or dis- 
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advantages of suggestions put forward by its officers. 
For they naturally feel a pride in the successes and 
efficiency of their own branch of the services, as 
well as deep mortification that> while all around 
them improvement is going on, it alone is not only 
not progressing, but may be said to have deteriorated, 
during the last hundred years. 

There is a preconceived opinion (which, as a 
cavalry soldier, I utterly diflfer from) that cavalry 
cannot make an impression on artillery or infantry, 
at the commencement of an engagement; and that 
it cannot successfully attack either until they have 
been shattered and broken, or are on the move, and 
then only on fevourable ground. Cavalry, therefore, 
is not now employed, as of yore, to decide battles. 
It is kept back sometimes until the flight of the 
enemy, and the end of battle — the men, sick from 
vainly longing to attack; the horses, tired out and 
wearied, from having been without food for perhaps 
twelve hours, and from being crushed with the 
weight of tlie modem dragoon and his cumbersome 
accoutrements. This arm, then, is only employed 
to cut up a flying enemy, or to intercept the bag- 
gage. Either duty is repulsive to the feelings of a 
soldier, and especially of a soldier on horseback. 

Now, it appears to me, that the error which the 
great nations of Europe have fallen into, in the 
formation of their cavalry, is in imposing sudii an 
excessive weight on the horses, in riders and accoo- 
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trements. Instead, too, of reducing this enormous 
weight by recruiting only light, active men, and 
putting them into light saddles, disencumbering them 
of sabi'etaches, valises, and other useless accoutre- 
ments^ they have retained the heavy soldier and his 
heavy accoutrements, and vainly endeavoured to 
obtain an animal to carry it all. 

The premises of my argument are as follow: 
but if my reader dissents from the premises so laid 
down, of course nothing on earth can make us come 
to the same conclusion : — 

Cavalry, to be really effective, must be as rapid as 
possible in execution, fearless, and enduring under 
privation and fatigue. To enable the horses to 
possess these qualities, they must be of high blood, 
and thoroughbred, or as nearly so as possible^ I 
need scarcely remark that a thoroughbred horse is 
from his very conformation — his long pasterns, light 
limbs, and backward inclined shoulders (which give 
him vast stride), together with his elastic tendons 
and ligaments — unable and unfit by nature to carry 
heavy weights : and that, in consequence of possess- 
ing the qualities which ensure speed. Nature her- 
self, therefore, has set her limit upon the thorough- 
bred horse, as to his capabiUty of carrying weight* 
If, then, you expect to be successful in breeding 
thoroughbred horses to carry two and twenty stone, 
and with it to move at great speed, you are striving 
directly against the laws of nature, and you are 
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trying to breed animals which never have existed 
and never can exist. They would be a new and, in 
short, an impossible genus. You can no more give 
the blood-horse the limbs and action of a cart-horse, 
than you can breed a deer to look, or work, like an 
ox, or give the one the capability of draught that 
God has given to the other. Again, if it were possible 
to teach this thoroughbred horse, by making him 
sufficiently shorten his stride, to move safely under 
this crushing weight, his stride would be so much 
shortened that he would have no pace. Conse- 
quently, he would not be fast enough for modem 
warfare; and such cavalry would be mown down 
and annihilated by artillery and infantry, armed as 
they are for long distance practice, before they could 
move across the intervening ground to attack them. 
In a word, the form that gives speed precludes carry- 
ing heavy weight ; the form that gives the power of 
carrying weight precludes the possibility of great 
speed. I assert, therefore, that the cavalry of the 
great nations of modern Europe are on the horns 
of one of these two dilemmas: they are either 
mounted on horses that are strong enough to carry 
these enormous weights at a slow pace, and in that 
case they must be kept so far from the field of battle 
that by the time they arrive on it, even if not too late 
for the crisis at which they are required, their horses 
are fatigued, blown, and useless for the attack ; or 
else, heavy weights are mounted on thoroughbred 
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horses, unfit to carry them, and thus they, too, are 
useless. 

In the days of chivalry, when men were cased in 
armour, I doubt much whether they weighed more 
on horseback than the modem horse soldier; but the 
knight pever attempted to ride a palfrey in battle. 
His heavy horse was fast enough for his work ; 
because he had to move only a couple of hundred 
paces, and that against archers, or infantry not 
armed with fire-arms. His armour made him and 
his horse proof against almost everything but the 
cloth-yard shaft; of the English bowman, and he was 
out of range at two hundred yards. But when 
artillery and rifle-armed infantry are the opponents 
of cavalry, what can the latter effect, if mounted 
on horses that cannot carry them at speed for at 
least a mile and a half? If cavalry, therefore, is 
to take its proper and noble part in the battle-field, 
and not be kept merely for pursuit — in which case, 
before long, no honourable man will enter it — the 
weight of the man and his accoutrements must be 
proportioned to the build and power of the horse: 
and then it will become the most formidable of all 
the three arms on the field of battle. It wiU be an 
irresistible missile, launched at the speed almost of 
the cannon-ball, sweeping armies off the field, riding 
down everything in its impetuous rush, like a vast 
swollen river in its devastating course, not to be 
turned by any impediments. Such cavalry will be 
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as far superior to the present cavalrj^ as the highest 
tempered sword-blade is to one of soft iron; and 
though like a cannon-ball with ten thousand steel 
points, will not pass over and miss an enemy by 
ricochetting, nor will time be lost in calcalatiug 
distances. It will mow down the foe both near and 
far ; it will require no limbering or unlimbering, no 
elevating or depressing, no loading or sponging. 
There will be no missing fire: nothing, in fact, is 
required, but the native courage of the most noble 
animal in the world — the blood-horse — aided by the 
spur, and the spear, and the sabre, and the in- 
domitable energy of men, like those who rode the 
death-ride in the ranks at Balaklava; or like the 
Carthaginian cavalry imder Asdrubal, in the battle 
of Cannse, who, after driving the Roman cavalry 
opposed to them off the field, rode down forty 
thousand of the famed legions of Imperial Rome, 
and swept them from the face of the earth. Tou 
may depend upon it, that the Carthaginian cavalry 
were mounted on thoroughbred horses like the Barbe 
or Arab of the present day, and that the men were 
like those of all Eastern races — much lighter-limbed 
than Europeans. Of course they were Moorish 
cavalry; and Europe, in after centuries, fdt what 
was the edge of the curved sabre in the hand of the 
Saracen, mounted on the fleet horse reared in the 
wilds of Africa. All the ancient sculptures of men 
on horseback go to prove this. If anything, die 
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men look too tall for the animal^ and this favours 
the argument that the horses were small blood- 
horses ; and, as the men are generally riding bare- 
backed, it proves that thej were an equestrian 
race. 

Lately, there appears to have been a move in the 
right direction; for the East India Company have 
determined on sending out small men to form tlie 
cavalry required by them in lieu of the nativ^e regular 
cavalry, swept away by the late mutiny in BengaL 
This was done just before India was brought under 
the government of the Crown; and whether such 
enlistment of small, light men will be carried on has 
to be proved. It was done, doubtless, under the 
impression that the horses of this country were not 
powei'fiil enough to carry the great weight imposed 
upon the English cavalry horse. If the weight of 
the cavalry soldier required to be reduced to enable 
the Indian horse to carry him, it was quite as neces- 
sary to reduce his weight to enable the English horse 
to carry him ; for the high-bred horse used in this 
country, whether he be Arab, Gulf — that is, between 
Arab and Persian — Kateewar, or Deccanee, though 
a hand lower in height, is far stronger than the 
English thoroughbred ; and he is a much faster 
and more enduring horse, especially in India, than 
the half-bred English horse; for though the latter 
miy be actually stronger, yet, if he were fast 
enough — ^I might almost write, could go fast enough 
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— would drop down dead under the sun of the 
tropics. 

The price of the remount horse in England has, I 
believe, rarely reached so high as thirty pounds ; 
though individual commanding officers, with large 
means at their disposal, may, in order to mount their 
regiments more efficiently, give several pounds a 
horse above the Government price. Still, knowing, 
as we do, the very high price that a thoroughbred 
horse, who can carry weight in the hunting field, can 
nowadays command — four or five hundred guineas 
being not uncommonly paid in the fast counties for 
one that can carry even fifteen stone — ^knowing this, 
I say, how can it be expected that a fast horse can 
be procured for thirty or forty pounds, to carry 
twenty-two stone or more? If the thoroughbred 
weight-carrier was not a most difficult animal to 
procure, and even to breed, he could not com- 
mand the large sum that he at present does. It is 
the scarcity of the article that enhances the price. 
I have already stated, as my firm belief, that it is 
impossible to breed the fast and powerful horse in 
quantities sufficient to mount the cavalry branch of 
our army. Why, then, go on with the endeavour, 
the remedy being so easily within our reach ? Enlist 
for cavalry soldiers only light men, of low stature, 
Avith limbs formed by nature to make them horse- 
men. It is the speed of the horse that makes the 
charge of cavalry efiectual — not the weight or strength 
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of the rider. The first only disables the horse, and 
the second is not reqtiired for holding a lance, or 
wielding a fine-edged blade. The impetus of the 
horse and* the keenness of the weapon are the de- 
structive agents. A child, moimted on a powerfiil 
blood-hor'se, who is master of his weapons, and able 
to manage the horse, will kill the most powerful 
giant on foot, because the endurance of the horse is 
greater than that of the man. The horseman would 
only have to wheel round and round his adversary 
until he was helpless from fatigue, and then he could 
spear or sabre him: 

To recruit for the cavalry, so as to have the maxi- 
mum weight, with all accoutrements, reduced to 
thirteen stone or less, it will be necessary that the 
trooper should not weigh more than nine stone ; and 
as, of course, many recruits will be growing lads, 
they should not be within some pounds of that 
weight The recruits, also, should be made dis- 
tinctly to understand that if, at any after time of 
life, they exceed, by more than seven pounds, the 
weight laid down — that is, if they become above nine 
stone seven pounds — they would be liable to be dis- 
missed or transferred to either the infantry or artil- 
lery. With proper exercise on horseback, and not 
too much beef and beer, these short men, say from 
five feet two to five feet five inches, should never 
exceed nine stone in weight; and a man of this low 
stature, weighing nine stone, is more powerfdl from 
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being more compact, and more capable of fatigue, 
than a man of five feet nine or ten, of ten stone ; 
while he is generally better formed for riding, and 
stronger in the saddle. 

.Let ns now see what the weight of the arms and 
accoutrements should be : — 

A slightly curved sword, "which is the best form for both 
point and edge, in a wooden scabbard covered with 
leather 2 

Sword- and waist-belt, with pouch filled with twelve 
rounds 2 8 

Single carbine, carrying twenty bullets to the pound, with 

leather sling 6 

Or pistol of the same bore . . . 2 lbs. 

A hunting saddle, with holsters to fasten on with leather, 

surcingle 17 

Double bridles and head-stalls — one being a light chain — 
bits, and standing or running martingale, as the horse 
may require 4 

Saddle-cloth of thin, finely-woven felt, or double-milled 
very thick broadcloth, to cover saddle and holsters, with 
surcingles 18 

A military cloak, to fasten with two straps behind the 

saddle 5 

The trooper in his jack -boots and uniform . . . 126 

Total 164 

Or eleven stone ten poimds. 

Here is a mounted and very efficiently armed 
and accoutred soldier, with everything he requires, 
weighing on his horse eleven stone ten pounds. This 
leaves a margin of eighteen pounds; and if it is 
actually necessary that he should, on any particular 
service, carry his horse's picketing-pin and chain, and 
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some food for himself and horse, it camiot make the 
weight more than thirteen stone — ^a weight which 
blood-horses can carry well. You can procure them, 
if Arabs, for 650 rupees, or 65L, on an average; but 
if Kateewar (though this breed is nearly lost) or 
Deccanee, for 500 rupees, or 50Z. Now the irregu- 
lar cavalry horseman of India in his uniform rarely 
weighs more than from eight to nine stone, and with 
all his accoutrements, arms, and khogeer (native 
saddle), rarely exceeds twelve and a half stone. But 
then his khogeer, being made of several folds of 
numdah — a thick sort of felt, without a tree, in two 
pieces, each some twenty inches long by fifteen deep, 
and attached over the horse's back-bone by three 
strong straps of tape — ^weighs alone from t\^^enty-six 
to twenty-eight pounds. It is the native saddle used 
throughout India ; it is very easily clung to, and is 
well adapted to the ease of the rider, who, with his 
light limbs, is better able to cling to his horse than 
to keep his seat, like the European, by the muscular 
power of his thighs and legs. Under the khogeer is 
a single sheet of felt, called the aragheer ; this ab- 
sorbs the perspiration. Over the khogeer-holsters, 
and concealing everything, is a piece of thick broad- 
cloth, called the charjama, fastened on by a surcingle, 
made of sambur or elk leather (which is very soft), 
and having two light straps — one before, over the 
front part of the charjama, and the other behind. 
These keep the saddle-cloth in its place. Then, to 
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prevent this treeless saddle from shifting on the 
horse*s back, there is a cloth-covered rope, which 
goes round the horse's neck where it enters the 
shoulders, and which is attached on each side to the 
front of the saddle. A similar rope, fastened to either 
side of the back of the saddle, goes under the horse's 
tail, and is the native crupper. Both of these are 
attached loose, and so do not fray the horse. The 
girth is made of several folds of a soft cotton cloth, 
made expressly for the purpose, and having a strong 
but narrow strap, or thong of leather, fastened to one 
angle of a sort of delta-shaped stirrup-iron, while the 
girth is sewn to the opposite side. To similar irons is 
attached a strong piece of web, which passes across and 
over the khogeer ; the thong, on each side, serving to 
loosen or tighten the girth. The standing martingale 
is invariably used, and is made either of a kind of 
strong, thick-webbed tape, or of cloth expressly 
woven for the purpose, and usually dyed red. Either 
of these is better than any leather, as they never fray 
the horse's chest This is not the case with leather, 
since it becomes hard from the perspiration and con- 
stant friction. The bridle is single; but from the 
part where the rider's hand holds it to the end (which 
serves for a whip) it is sewn double. As this rein 
cannot, therefore, run through the hand, the man 
uses but one hand to it The head-stall is of 
leather; but the one to which the martingale is 
attached is of cord, covered with broadcloth, similar to 
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other fastenings of the saddle. The bits generally 
used are the ring-snaffle with moveable spikes 
(called the choukra); the ring-snaffle with merely 
square edges, if the horse has a fine mouth; 
and the central-jointed, light, Mogul curb. The 
latter has jagged edges and a curb chain, and, 
though the cheeks or side pieces are short, and con- 
sequently have not the powerful leverage of our 
curb bits, still the joint in the centre and the 
jagged edge make it a terribly severe bit to a horse 
whose head is tied down by the standing martin- 
gale. 

With such tackle, the native horseman of India, 
being a very light man compared with the muscular 
Englishman, though he is very wiry, manages the 
most .vicious entire horse, puts him on his haunches, 
and rides him at speed, with as well-closed ranks as 
the English dragoon. The great power he has over 
the horse with this tackle, enables him to turn him 
at three-quarters speed, and almost within his own 
length. It enables him also to ride sixty miles at a 
stretch, without being fatigued ; and to do this, spite 
of his usually leading an almost inactive life, and 
spite of being in no better training than is acquired 
by two parades a week and the sentry duty he per- 
forms. Not one man only, but many a whole regi- 
ment of irregular cavalry will do this ; although in 
their ranks are officers and men seventy years of 
age. I have seen them at the end of a long march, 

18 
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if about to go on foot-duty, prefer sitting on iheir 
horses to dismounting. Bad walkers as they are, 
they do not know what fatigue is on horseback, so 
accustomed are they from their childhood to the 
saddle. Now the breaking-in of horses by means 
of this severe tackle, while it puts them on their 
haunches, and makes them very handy and manage* 
able, of course takes away, more or less, from their 
speed, and is liable to cause bog spavins. In a warm 
climate, however, this is not the detriment to action 
which it is in a cold climate, while it never hinders 
the horse taking his rest 

The colt, moreover, is so used to be put back on 
his haunches, from the time he is taken up after 
being weaned, that his hocks gradually come to look 
rather full, showing what in England would imme- 
diately be pronounced as spavins and thoroughpins ; 
yet they very rarely lame a horse in India; while, 
in consequence of the weight being taken much off 
his forelegs, injuries to those most important parts — 
upon the soundness of which, from their being the 
main props and supports of the animal, the safety of 
the rider depends — are not nearly so common as in 
Europe. Broken knees are scarcely ever known in 
an irregular cavalry regiment, and even tripping over 
any bad ground scarcely ever occurs. 

The Commission, now sitting in England, for the 
Reorganization of the Bengal Army, has advised her 
JMajesty to have all native cavalry irregulars : thus 
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bearing high testimony to this very hard-worked and 
useful arm. Perhaps, therefore, being myself an 
iiTegular cavalry oflScer of twenty-two years' expe- 
rience, I may be permitted to make some remarks, 
which I trust will give no offence to the oflScers of 
the regular cavalry, many of whom, indeed, have 
been among the very best and most gallant irregular 
cavalry leaders. 

The first and great difference between regular and 
irregular cavalry is, what' is well known to every 
one in India, though, probably, but to few in Eng- 
land, that the horses, equipments, arms, and accoutre- 
ments of the former are furnished by Government, 
while those of the latter are furnished by themselves. 
The second great difference is, that the regulars are 
officered, from the colonel down to the last cornet, 
like a European regiment of cavalry; having its 
European troop-commanding officers and subalterns, 
its adjutant, quartermaster, and veterinary surgeon, 
and its riding-master (non-commissioned); in all, 
about twenty-four European officers; while the ir- 
regular cavalry regiment has only its commanding 
officer, the second in command, the adjutant, and the 
surgeon, European, — the troop-commandants being 
natives. 

The former, being composed of six troops, of fifty 
men each, which, with the native officers of all ranks, 
brings up its strength to about three hundred and 
sixty sabres, costs the Government something like 

18—2 
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thirty *five thousand rupees (three thousand five hun- 
dred pounds) a month. The latter, with the same 
number of troops, but each containing from eighty 
to ninety men— for the number varies in diflerent 
regiments and contingents — costs the Government 
frorti twenty-five thousand rupees (that is, two thou- 
sand five hundred pounds) to as low as fifteen thou- 
sand rupjses (or fifteen hundred pounds) a month. 
The cavalry of the Hydrabad Contingent, which is 
not excelled by any in India, drawing pay, on the 
old scale at forty Hydrabad or thirty-six Company's 
rupees, and on the new at thirty rupees a month, 
cost Government the higher sum. The cavalry of 
the Nagpore Force and other contingents, on twenty 
rupees a month, cost Government less than fifteen 
thousand rupees. In the calculation of these two, 
we have, however, left out the cost of the grass or 
grain for feeding the horses, as well as the prices 
paid for the regular cavalry horses themselves. This 
last forms a very heavy item ; for even in the Madras 
and Bombay cavalry, the remounts, on their first 
purchase, cost Government five hundred and fifty 
rupees, in cheap seasons ; and when they have joined 
their regiments, and been thoroughly broken in, it is 
not too much to say that, one with another, they cost 
seven hundred and fifty rupees a head; while the 
stud horses in Bengal, the AustraKan or Cape, must 
have cost, at the least, a hundred more than this. 
The case, then, stands thus: — The native regular 
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cavalry of, say, three hundred and seventy sabres, 
including all ranks, costs Government about thirty- 
five thousand rupees, or three thousand five hundred 
pounds, a month, irrespective of the first price of 
their horses, or monthly consumption of grain. The 
irregular cavalry, of five hundred and seventy of all 
ranks, and when most expensively paid, costs Go- 
vernment only two thousand five hundred rupees: 
and this paid in the lower scale ojnounts to, say, 
between fourteen to eighteen hundred pounds a 
month. The former get batta whenever they are 
out on service, and the Government commissariat 
provides carriage for them. The latter get nothing 
but their service ammunition carried for them, 
nor is the commissariat bound to procure baggage- 
cattle for either officers or men: they are always 
obliged to furnish them themselves. The regular 
cavalry, therefore, as is shown above, is very ex- 
pensive. 

The Madras and Bombay regiments are generally 
very well mounted; the horses, with the exception 
of the officers' chargers, being Government property^ 
The report of the Commission in England promises 
better days for the irregular cavalry, a good portion 
of which has done right good and gallant service 
throughout these mutinies ; and I am convinced that, 
if the Government will giv^ them better pay, they 
are, as a class, more to be depended on than any 
other in India, With good pay, which makes their 
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sillidaree assamees, or appointments, valaable, being 
a suflBcient provision for a family, these horsemen 
would always remain faithful. The service is a very 
favourite one, and it provides for a class of men who 
must either be employed in this way, or become 
robbers. They are descended either from the Moham- 
medan conquerors of India, or the Pindarees, or 
Mahratta freebooters. They are bom horsemen, and 
while children the sword is put into their hand to 
play with. There was such a glut of these races 
in the market that the late Government formed in 
the Bengal establishment eighteen regiments of irre- 
gular cavalry, and paid them at so small a rate as 
twenty rupees, or two pounds, a month for man 
and horse, including the purchase of the animal 
and his equipments, and the arms, accoutrements, 
and uniform of the man. The consequence was, 
that debt became the normal state of irregular 
cavalry; and that to so great an extent, that the 
regimental soucar, or banker — who lent money at 
twelve per cent per annum on a bond signed by 
the commanding ofiScer of the regiment, which was 
the guarantee that the kists, or instalments, should 
be regularly cut from the men's pay — ^made so great 
a profit by this excessive interest, that in many 
cases, though he never got back the principal, he 
willingly lent all his money in the regiment With- 
out these regimental bankers, these regiments would 
often have been unable to move. But hence arose the 
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chief inducements to the irregular cavalry to throw 
off their allegiance. First, there was the small and 
inadequate pay; any change from which offered to 
be for the better. Secondly, there was their hope- 
less state of debt ; the mutiny would at least cancel 
this, and if they survived it, they would start afresh 
in life. 

There is not, throughout the armies of the world, 
a more respectful, gallant, and hard-working soldier 
than the irregular horseman of India. Of all the 
sects of Mohammedans, or castes of Hindoos, the 
Mohammedan Putan, I think, bears the palpa. It 
was three thousand of the old Nizam's cavalry, most 
of them Mohammedans, that finally drove the large 
hordes of Mahratta horse out of the field. This 
was before it became the reformed Nizam's cavalry, 
and was regularly officered by Europeans. They 
have, up to this day, never forgotten their former 
prestige; and so much are they dreaded by the 
Arabs and Rohillas, of whom the turbulent popu- 
lation of the Hydrabad country is chiefly composed, 
that the latter, even when they are apparently secure 
within fortresses or walled towns, almost always give 
themselves up as prisoners, and surrender the place ; 
and the former, who are second to no troops in the 
world in defence of fortified places, have always 
been obliged to succumb to the keen sabre of the 
Nizam's Irregular Horsemen. The Second Regiment 
of Scinde Irregular Horse was raised in that nursery 
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for horsemen — the Nizam's country. Throughout 
the mutiny the Nizam's cavalry, or Hydrabad Con- 
tingent Cavalry, as it is now denominated, and the 
Scinde Horse, have remained faithful. Many other 
levies, and without the high pay enjoyed by these, 
have also remained faithful ; but had all the under- 
paid levies revolted, it would have been no wonder. 
Men with arms in their hands will not see their 
wives and children starve aroimd them. 

I must beg the pardon of my reader for this 
wandering digression. I have been so long and 
intimately acquainted with the irregular horseman 
of this part of India, and there are so many among 
their native officers and men who, I am convinced, 
would have laid their lives down in defence of my 
family, that even with the terrible tragedies of Upper 
India still fresh in my memory, I cannot alienate 
myself from them. I cannot forget the gallant bear- 
ing and faithful conduct of men with whom I have 
spent twenty-two of the best years of my life. This 
will be my excuse with the forbearing reader. 

But now to return to the formation of irregular 
cavalry for service in any part of the world. lu 
order to be successful in that, one must not depart 
far from the practice, founded on experience, of the 
country in which such cavalry is to be raised and 
employed. The material, therefore, of the equip- 
ments and accoutrements may diflfer in Europe and 
Asia ; yet there cannot, after all, be any great dif-^ 
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ference allowed in other respects, as similar duties 
are expected from all The dress, or uniform, of 
irregular cavalry regiments in India varies in colour. 
The mundeel, or turban, for the native officer ia 
of red and gold, or blue ; the trooper's turban being 
generally of one colour, red or blue. The alkaluk, 
or native frock-coat, is made of broadcloth. It 
has no collar, opens at the left side if the wearer 
is a Mohammedan, on the right if a Hindoo, and 
has half-a-dozen hooks and eyes to fasten it from 
the neck to the waist; the skirts cross in front, and 
come down as low as one inch above the knee. 
The texture of the cloth denotes the rank of the 
wearer. The native commissioned officers of all 
ranks wear the superfine broadcloth, the non-com- 
missioned wear cloth of an inferior quality, and the 
troopers a coarser kind. The belts of the first have 
more gold lace than those of the second, but the fine 
red cloth of which they ^e made is the same. The 
trooper's belt, or girdle, is of coarse red cloth. The 
commissioned officers wear a pouch and cross- 
belt — fiill dress wuth gold lace; undress, patent 
leather. The non-commissioned officers have patent 
leather for full dress, plain leather, undress: but 
these things vary in different regiments. The 
trooper's pouch is run upon a waist-belt of plain 
leather; tight trousers, dyed a reddish brown in 
the babool dye, jack-boots and blue steel spurs, 
buckled on with leather straps, complete the uniform. 
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the colour of which differs in different contingents, 
and regiments. 

The European officer assimilates his dress very- 
much to that of the native officer, except that on 
service he wears a fore and afk hunting cap covered 
with red cloth, and a turban, one fold of which comes 
tinder his chin, leaving the end open and hanging 
down behind his neck, to protect him from the sun, 
or a sabre cut. This is the best working dress for 
India. It is cool, the neck being in no way covered, 
unless on a cold night the wearer wishes to put a 
neckerchief on. In Europe the frock-coat would be 
worn. The jack-boot is indispensable; for in this 
country we skirmish through thorn jungles, and scour 
them as effectually as any hunters on foot would do, 
if beating for game. Without his long boot, the 
rider could not do this : he would become disabled 
by blows and thorns. For the hot weather white 
cotton cloth is worn by all ranks. 

As regards the saddle, the treed-saddle used in 
Europe would also be the best in India : but many 
horsemen would require a saddle-cloth, and the best 
kind would be, as before remarked, a very thick 
broadcloth ; for if it is not thick, it wrinkles up and 
gets out of shape. The double bridle and bits might 
still be used, but the curb rein should be a light chain, 
which could not be cut in two by a sabre. I think 
the standing martingale might with many horses be 
nsed advantageously, especially when the rider has 
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not a strong arm, and the horse is large and power- 
fuL I myself always use double reins, running 
martingale, and English hunting saddle ; and I have 
never seen any native broken -in horses excel my 
own in turning at speed; but then I use all my 
horses as hog-hunters. The disadvantages of the 
standing martingale are, that a horse cannot jump 
height so well as with a &ee head, and that his pace 
is more or less injured ; but the advantages which 
the rider derives from the greater control he has over 
the horse, more than counterbalance these defects. 
A native horseman prefers a colt, not more than 
three years old, whose joints are not stiff, that he 
may put him upon his haunches, and teach him 
the peculiar paces that, according to his idea, are 
necessary in a war-horse. The Mahrattas perhaps 
are the best horse-breakers in India ; they are very 
patient, giving a colt or filly full six months to learn 
thoroughly each of the paces. They take up the 
animal at between two and three years old, teach 
him first to walk fast, and turn about thoroughly 
when walking ; then they teach him to trot for as 
many months more ; and then to canter and gallop 
and turn at speed. Their horses consequently rarely 
understand being pulled up from speed by our bits 
and tackle. Nothing is so likely to injure horses* 
hocks as stopping him at speed, and I do not see the 
occasion for it; for if a horse will always obey the 
bridles and turn, you can ride him at speed up to lie 
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edge of a deep ravine or a precipice, in a country 
which you have never hunted before, and if the 
place is impracticable, you turn him and lose no 
time. 

The plan of arming cavalry with double-barrelled 
rifle carbines and revolver pistols, making them think 
much of fire-arms, seems to me, I must say, of very 
doubtful advantage. If you teach the trooper to 
shoot very accurately with his rifle carbine, with 
raised sights at long distances, he will be filled with 
the idea that he can kill his enemy with it; and 
instead of closing with him, and using his lance or 
his sword, he will stop to shoot. Now, fire-arms are 
generally used, or should be used by cavalry, for 
skirmishing; and thus, since a man with his horse 
presents a mark at least eight times as large as the 
infantry rifleman lying down, he can scarcely expect, 
if both are equally good shots, to hit his enemy before 
he or his horse are disabled: the more so, that the 
rifleman is armed with a finer weapon, and is most 
probably hidden,~or partially hidden, behind a tree, 
stone, or bush. But let the cavalry skirmisher put 
spurs to his horse, and with his spear or his sword 
go at ftiU speed at the infantry skirmisher, and 
the odds are all, in my opinion, in favour of the 
horseman. 

We, who are in the habit of firing at deer and 

^ other animals going at speed in the jungle, know 

how much practice it requires to kill them ; in shorty 
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SO much that, for one man who can do this after the 
practice of half a lifetime, you will find a dozen who 
can hit stationary objects. Now, the deer has no 
weapon which may make the hunter fear missing 
him; but here the horseman is armed with that 
which the foot soldier knows he cannot hope to 
resist, if he fails to kill his enemy before he closes 
with him. If the rifleman, therefore, fires at the 
horseman when going as hard as his horse can 
carry him, at above hundred and twenty yards, the 
chances are that he will miss or only wound the 
horse, and has not time to load again. He may, 
or may not, kill him, if he reserves his fire till his 
enemy is nearer; but death awaits him almost for 
certain, if he fails to kill the horse or man ; and, if 
he once turns his back to regain his regiment, unless 
veiy close to it, nothing can save him from the swoop 
of a daring horseman. 

Instead, therefore, of wasting money and time in 
trying to make the mounted branch good rifle-shots, 
and thus instilling into their minds ' the notion 
that fire-arms are superior to the sword and the 
spear, let us do all we can to make them believe 
that their horses and selves combined are irresistible. 
Let us teach them to become, when in the saddle, a 
part of the animals they bestride. Let us give prizes 
to the best horsemen, swordsmen, and spearsmen; 
and let us make a man's promotion dependent upon 
his possession of these qualifications. 
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Instead of so much drilling in a body on parade^ 
let the horseman be taught to act singly ; for after 
all, wherever there is resistance, whether from the 
enemy's cavalry or infantry, after the charge such 
resistance separates the body, more or less. The 
issue then depends on individual courage and 
prowess, and chiefly on horsemanship, and on the 
capability of the horse to carry the rider on to the 
end. Woe betide the unfortunate horseman whose 
animal is done up, or wearied, and, consequently, 
comes to a standstill! Were his horse as powerful 
as the largest in Barclay and Perkins's dray-yard, 
his rider is ripe for being carved by a camp-follower 
on a fresh pony. His only chance is to jump off and 
fight it out on foot ^ 

My opinion as to the best way of arming light 
cavalry^ so that it shall be able to protect itself at night 
or in jungles, when and where, as a mounted body, it 
might be taken at a disadvantage, is to give eighteen 
men, out of a troop of eighty, the sabre and the 
rifled percussion carbine, or, if you will, the double- 
barrelled carbine ; the loading of this, however, on 
horseback is sometimes hazardous. Eighteen others 
I would arm with a light spear, about eight feet 
long, the shaft of bamboo, shod at the lower end 
with iron, and having attached to it, at about a foot 
from the point, a small light flag, red, or whatever is 
the colour of the uniform of the regiment The iron 
end answers also the purpose of a capital bloodless 
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weapon for disarming prisoners. It is carried on the 
left side, in an iron ring fixed to the stirrup, and by 
a thong of leather, sewn at about four or five feet 
irom the lower end, which the rider puts round his 
bridle arm. In this way, if he wishes, he can use 
his sword, while carrying the spear on the sling, 
which partially protects the left, or undefended side. 
These spearsmen make first-rate skirmishers, and can 
reach their foe at a distance, picking him out of a 
bush, where swordsmen . cannot touch him. The 
spear is never carried when the trooper goes on dis- 
mounted duty or services. 

Thus, out of eighty men in each troop, we have 
eighteen carbineers and eighteen spearsmen, the latter 
having also pistols and swords. The remaining 
forty-four are armed with the sabre and pistol. This 
latter should be of the same bore, say, to carry twenty 
bullets to the pound, as the rifled carbine; but it 
should be light, not more than six inches long in the 
barrel, and carried always in a holster on the waist- 
belt; it is then useful when the man is separated, 
owing to whatever cause, from his horse, or if he is 
wounded in the sword-arm, or is going on dismounted 
service. In the latter case, a trooper, carrying his 
pistol in his left hand at full-cock, and his sword in 
his right, is no mean antagonist ; and if he is storming 
a place defended by men armed with fire-arms, as he 
gets close, the very act of letting off his pistol in the 
direction of his enemy disconcerts the aim, and before 
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his foe caa load again, the swordsman ought to 
have come to satisfactory conclusions with him. 
Even when unloaded, the pistol carried in this 
manner acts as a kind of shield to ward off manj 
a blow. 

It is very certain that the great range obtained by 
projectiles, and the very large and not easily missed 
mark, that a body of cavalry, either en masse, line, 
or column, of necessity presents when stationary, 
makes it of the utmost consequence to keep it either 
out of range or sheltered by the inequality of the 
ground, until the time for action arrives. If neither 
of these means of husbanding it are possible, let it be 
kept in motion, or let it attack. Nothing disheartens 
the soldier so much as inactivity, when fighting is 
going on within reach of him. The infantry soldier, 
if not advancing, may be kept warm by being allowed 
to let off his piece into the mass of the enemy, or 
even in their direction, though, perhaps, they are a 
little out of range. The now and then firing a shot, 
and having one come into your ranks, is exciting; 
but sitting on horseback, when all around yoii are 
engaged, is anything but a pleasing duty. 

The lamented Captain Nolan, in his book on 
cavalry tactics, has placed on record his opinion, 
that the way to give cavalry the best chance of 
piercing a square of infantry is to charge on the 
front and one of the adjoining sides, with two troops 
respectively ; while a third troop forms opposite the 
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angle of the square, the two sides of which are being 
charged. The first two troops having drawn the 
fire, the third rushes down, and is upon the square 
before it is aware of its approach. This appears a 
very possible plan of attack, and does not difier much 
from hurling successive bodies of horsemen &esh and 
fresh upon the infantry square. The front of the 
attacking cavalry should not be more than half the 
extent of the sides of the square it is charging. 
Physically, the infantry cannot possibly sustain the 
shock ; but, imfortimately, the idea has taken such 
strong hold of men's minds that squares of infantry 
cannot be broken by cavalry, that it is very difficult 
to eradicate it, or to persuade men to listen to any 
argument on the subject ; though, as Captain Nolan 
has recorded, the instances have been numerous in 
which the mounted branch has been successful. But 
to command success, or, indeed, to employ cavalry 
against squares of infantry or batteries of guns with 
any hopes of success, you must have the horses 
lightly weighted, so that they can move very rapidly. 
If they are slow in being brought into action, they 
must be annihilated. 

What I have said about small men must not be 
taken in any way to mean that I think that the 
lighter man is a better soldier than the larger and 
heavier man; but that, not being able to procure 
thoroughbred and speedy horses capable of carrying 

19 
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the large men^ you must enlist sach men as yonr 
horses can carry. I am quite aware how much more 
formidable cavalry would be if they could be com- 
posed of large and powerful thoroughbred horses^ 
capable of carrying large men and their accoutre- 
ments. Thus the Circassian cavalry, who, in attack- 
ing the Russian infantry, are disposed in the form of 
a wedge, with the most powerful horse and most 
courageous man first, and then in ranks of three^ 
five, seven, and so on, meet, we are informed, with 
great success. Each of these splendid mountaineers 
has frequently, though devoting himself to deaths 
cut to pieces three of the enemy. Their principal 
weapon is the sabre ; and as the Asiatic uses it with 
a drawing cut, no one who has not seen wounds in- 
flicted by it when used in this manner, can have an 
idea of the execution performed. I have seen limbs 
lopped off, and gashes given, by a light sabre and a 
light arm, in a way which might have been deemed 
impossible even for a giant But ihis is owing to 
the keen edge of the sabre, which, as it touches the 
body or limb, is drawn towards the striker. I have 
myself nearly divided large wild boars in two in this 
manner. The Arabs use cavalry in extended order, 
by moving aroimd their enemy, and suddenly rush- 
ing down on any weak point I believe they rarely, 
if ever, succeeded in piercing the French squares; 
though, in Egypt, the Mamelukes, as single horse- 
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inen^ constantly rode through them ; and the ^mous 
old Emir Abdoolkadr often escaped by springing his 
horse clear over the French bayonets. 

I thmk the following movement, for ^nplojdng 
cavalry against an infantry square, or against guns, 
may be worthy of trial. We will suppose the in- 
fantry, be it a regiment or battalion, to be moving 
on ground not unfavourable for evolutions of horse, 
when it finds cavalry in its vicinity. If it has no 
guns, it will, of course, be thrown into a square, 
and prepare to receive the attack. The leader of 
the cavalry divides his regiment, which, we will sup- 
pose, is composed of four squadrons, into four distinct 
parts, sending a squadron round, so as to face each 
side of the square of infantry, but at a distance of 
half a mile, out of any certain fire, even of rifles. 
The squadron leaders, having arrived at their ground, 
again divide these squadrons into troops ; one to act 
as the support, and the other as the attacking party. 
The former is posted one hundred paces in the rear 
of the latter. 

At a given trumpet-sound, each troop of each 
squadron filQs at a trot from either flanks, the right 
files inclining a little to their left, and the left files to 
their right, until the leading files of the attacking 
troops approach to within forty or fifty yards of one 
another, and form a circular chain of open files, each 
pair of horsemen being some forty or fifty yards 
from the next link. They thus form a circle, of a 

19—2 
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mile in diameter, round the squares of infantry. 
The reserve troops, at the same time and at the 
same trumpet-sound, form another circle, the files of 
which should be a little more open, one hundred 
yards behind the attacking circle. Directly the com- 
manding oflBcer sees that the whole have fronted 
towards the infantry, he sounds the advance. The 
files are still at a trot, and it is taken up in course by 
each troop trumpeter; and thus each file, being equi- 
distant from the infantry, approaches it at the same 
time, taking care not to close suddenly towards one 
another. They approach at this pace, until they are 
within two hundred yards of the square, when the 
gallop is sounded; and at fifty yards they charge 
with a shout Until these files are as close as this, 
being quite separate while moving, and thus present- 
ing a mark not at all easily hit, there is very little 
damage done by the infantry fire; for the cavalry is 
not en masse, or in close array, as would be the case 
if they charged in closed ranks. Indeed, until they 
are almost upon the infantry, the hits will be very 
few ; for, under such circumstances, I defy men to 
take certain aim at such an object. 

Nothing, I think, ought to save infantry attacked 
by bold horsemen in this manner, if they have been 
well practised at the manoeuvre. - The reserve, also, 
rushes in, and thus the infantry, if it withstands the 
first shock, has to bear a second, and that when its 
fire has been drawn. The horses, seeing other horses 
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on their flanks^ cannot easily turn aside, even if fear 
of the fire is not enough to prevent them from 
attempting it No reserve is required, because, of 
course, if the cavalry fail, it cannot be pursued by 
the infantry. It appears to me that guns also would 
be more successfully attacked in this manner than 
in any other ; because it would be easy enough for 
horsemen, acting in open files, as they approached, 
to avoid round shot, the course of which is so plainly 
seen. When tliey approached within reach of 
grape, spherical-case shot, or shrapnell, of course, 
these would be used; but one discharge only 
could be fired before the horsemen were in the. 
battery. 

With reference to the employment of the light, 
cavalry, it appears to me that they might be more 
often used than they are to skirmish in jungle, and 
over ground which those who do not know from 
actual experience what properly-equipped horsemen 
can do, would think impracticable. A horseman in 
mountainous countries can go almost wherever an-, 
•infantry-man can go; indeed if you will limit ther 
latter to the use of his feet, and not allow : him ta 
climb by the help of his hands, the active horseman 
will follow him anywhere, encumbered as he is with 
his arms. In jungles, too, of high grass and under- 
wood, where the infantry skirmisher is hidden, and 
where from the great labour of passing through 
opposing obstacles, he is soon completely knocked 
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np^ the horseman^ Viih his armed heel and leather- 
protected legs^ pushes on ; nor can the nearly naked 
inhabitant of the jangle get away from him. I have 
seen this constantly done; and with native irr^ular 
cavalry I have scoured jungles which appeared im- 
pervious to horsemen, and have caught and made 
prisoners those who ran, which is far more difficult 
than to cut up those who fight There is another 
thing to be taken into account, and that is, the fear 
that men who inhabit jungles have of horsemen, when 
they find that their running away is in vain. The 
infantry soldier, impeded as he is with his uniform, 
ball ammunition, accoutrements, musket and bayonet, 
has no chance of succeeding against an enemy who 
will not stand to fight My plan is, in beating the 
thickest jungles, to employ cavalry. I proceed thus: 
I draw up my cavalry in line on the nearest piece 
of clear ground fronting in the direction of the 
jungles which I wish to beat, and, if possible, upcm' 
a path. I explain distinctly to each squadron and 
troop leader, and to those in command of the reserves, 
the direction in which I think the enemy are con- 
cealed; the cardinal pcmit to which the line of skir- 
mishers is to proceed ; the probable number of miles 
I shall proceed in that direction, if the enemy is not 
found ; and to which hand I shall change front If 
there are any objects easily kept mght of, such as 
hills, I point them out — observing that the camp lies 
between jmch and such hills, or that such hills are in 
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such a direction from the camp. I remind them 
how they are to take any villages belonging to the 
enemy; how they are to treat unarmed men, and 
how not to trouble themselyes with women or chil- 
dren; that if a body of armed men is met with, 
either posted among rocks or defended by abatiis, 
they are invariably to turn their flank; how they 
are to give the alarm by firing ofi* two pistol-shots 
in succession, and pass the word to me; how that 
at whatever place the word is given by me, it is to 
be passed on along the entire link ; that no trumpet 
is to sound except to take up any call given by me, 
because as little noise as possible should be made; 
that each pair of horsemen, on the left of the centre, 
keep sight of the next pair on his right; and those 
on the right of the centre the next pair on the 
left 

Non-commissioned officers, with small detachments 
of about twelve men eachy keep in the rear of the 
c^itre of their divisi(ms. Thus in a regiment, say 
of five hundred sabres, having six troops, there are 
one hi^ndred and fifty men, including non-commis- 
sions, who are kept in reserve, but moving in rear 
of the links. It is the duty of the non-commissioned 
officer commanding these parties, to take care that 
the links in his division are kept unbroken, and 
about fifty yards apart if the jungle is moderately 
thick; for one horseman sees another farther than 
a man on foot does. The duty of ihese reserves 
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18 also to secnre and bring in all prisoners, 
which leaves the skirmishers free and nnencmn- 
bered. The secret is to teach every man on tiie 
left of the centre to keep in sight his right-hand man, 
and every one on the right "of the centre his left- 
hand man^ and to adapt his pace accordingly; so 
that, if the line of skirmishers advance, he is to 
advance to his own proper front, and not to incline, 
unless he sees a body of the enemy on either side of 
him. In this way every living thing in the jungle 
is kept before the line of skirmishers. 

Having thus thoroughly explained to all their 
duty, I extend them, either from left or right flank, 
or centre, as required; placing the rear rank man 
on the left of his front rank man, if the latter is a 
spearsman and the former a carbine man, or vice 
versa. Spearsmen, however, when in rank, are always 
front rank men ; but if both are swordsmen and 
wear pistols, it does not matter which is on the 
right Having posted these at the distance they are 
to keep from each other, I place myself in front of 
the centre files of the regiment, and give the word to 
advance. 

In this way, with a regiment of five hundred 
horse, I sweep a tract of jungle of about five miles. 
If I consider it advisable to proceed seven and a half 
miles in one direction, without changing front, and 
then change front to my right, the left flank skir- 
mishers, by the time they have wheeled, have gone 
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twelve miles from my first starting-point I then 
proceed five miles over the ground to the flank of 
my right front I then again change front to my 
right ; and if I take all the four sides of the square 
before I return to my camp, I have thoroughly 
searched about one hundred and ten square miles 
of jungle. The horses, which were on the ex- 
treme left of my flank, have gone about thirty 
miles. 

I have, of course, during this hankwa, or driving, 
stopped and watered the horses, and have been out 
seven hours or so ; but no dismounted men could in 
the same time have beaten half the extent of ground. 
In fact, there are heavy grass jungles, through 
which the most determined men cannot go on foot 
for any length of time: they become utterly ex- 
hausted. 

There are two or three things to be borne in 
mind in this skirmishing; such as this: that in 
rocky ground the sound of the horses' feet are some- 
times heard at long distances, and, therefore, on 
going up slopes of hills, it is advisable to trot; for 
men who have been on the summit, looking out/ are 
thus caught sight of when you reach the top and 
look down, as they are going down into nullahs or 
ravines. On every path or sandy watercourse, you 
keep your eye down for footmarks; and it is then 
that the experience of the man who is used to shikar 
comes into play. If you are beating for rebels, such 
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as Gonds, or other tribes who live in the forest, you 
must keep a look out on any high or thick trees : for 
many of the jungle tribes in India liye, during the 
rains, up in the trees, in order to be above the 
malaria, which, in that season of the year, is so 
deadly. The art of skirmishing in jungles is as easy 
to teach as that of skirmishing on the plains, but it 
is more di£Scult to learn; because the men can at 
times only see the files indistinctly on their right and 
left; and so it requires much practice to get them in 
the habit of going straight to their front and to keep 
the chain unbroken. 

There must be something, I think, radically wrong 
in the way in which young horses are broken in for 
the cavalry service of the regular armies of Europe. 
Something must be wanting where there is such a 
waste of time, and, consequently, of money, in a 
system that takes from six months to a year to break 
a horse for the ranks ; and when even then he is often 
broken in only to go steadily in his troop, and will 
not sufiiciently yield to the bit for the rider to be 
able to take him across country by himself, or to 
turn him at speed. A colt in this country is bought 
out of an Arab dealer's lot, or at the fair, or from 
the Mahratta horse-dealer to-day, and to-morrow he 
is hog-hunting, or is on parade; and by dint of 
the sharp bit and standing martingale, he is at 
once mastered and made to go straight. In a fort- 
night, he is not known by his awkwardness from 
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horses that have been working in the ranks for 
years. 

He begins to earn his food at once; while the 
regular cavalry troop-horse first costs the Govern- 
ment from six to twelve months' food — a heavy item 
in any country — to say nothing of the loss of the 
trooper's services for the time^ nor the pay of riding 
masters^ rough riders, &c Supposing that an officer 
commanding a cavalry brigade on active service has 
many casualties, from any cause, among his horses, it 
is very probable that he may be able to procure as 
many remounts as he requires. But unless he can 
break them in at once, so as to bring them into his 
ranks, of what use are they for the service on which 
he is employed? Or the war itself may be ended in 
six months, and then of what use have his remounts 
been ? That system, therefore, can be considered as 
the only efficient one which breaks in a horse for 
service at once. A hog-Tiunter, in India, takes a 
fresh Arab, that has just been bought of the dealer's 
stables, and kills a hog off his back at once ! It may 
be said, indeed, that the Arab horse is very docile ; 
but the same can be done with a Deccanee colt* or 
filly, if well bred. 

Whether the system of sillidaree, or irregular 
horse, as organized for service in India, could be 
applied to England, I am not prepared to say : but 
ftar a threatened invasion, or in an emergency, I do 
not see why the system should not answer. It is a 
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much more simple way of raising cavalry than any- 
other ; and in England^ as the class that could take 
such service would be the yeomanry, and those only 
who could afford of themselves to purchase horses 
and arms, it appears to me that it would be no bad 
policy always to have a certain number of such men 
acquainted with their duties in each county. They 
would form a nucleus for light cavalry, by means of 
which a considerable body could be quickly organized 
and drilled. 

These are the natural protectors of the soil ; their 
interests are bound up with that of the Government, 
and I suppose that among the sons of each substan- 
tial farmer in England, there is one daredevil, whom 
the schoolmaster can never do anything with, who is 
always riding bare-backed and scaring his father's 
colts, or getting the old man into trouble with the 
squire, from his having been seen with a gun near 
some favourite pheasant preserve. He generally 
breaks from control by enlisting into a cavalry 
regiment, bound for foreign service. The first thing 
his parents hear of him is, perhaps, that he is in 
India. Now, here is the very material required for 
a silladar horseman. His father can afford to mount 
and equip him, and he himself has pluck and courage 
for all the rest. He is ready, if required, to go to 
the world's end, on his father's horse and with his 
own spurs ; for the thirst of adventure is very strong 
in men of this temperament, and they are only wild 
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in youth, because their love of excitement and adven- 
ture cannot be gratified in ihe sober old country. 

The proportion of commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers to the number of men is, I think, all 
that remains now to be mentioned. If the regiment of 
irregular cavalry is to be native, it may be composed 
of six troops of eighty men a troop. After deducting 
men on general and regimental duties, men on leave, 
sick, &c., you will have sixty men, or, with the non- 
conunissioned, sixty-four, or thirty-two files in a 
troop, and sixty-four in a squadron. If larger 
than this, they are not so easily handled, nor so cor- 
rect in their wheeling and dressing. Each of these 
troops requires a trumpeter, standard-bearer, eight 
non-commissioned officers of the grade of dufiadars, 
one kote duffiadar, one jemadar, one naib rissuldar, 
and a rissuldar, who is the native troop commanding 
officer. 

To each squadron is assigned an European com- 
missioned officer, either captain or subaltern, who is 
the squadron commanding officer, and its leader on 
parade. One European officer, of the rank of major 
or captain, commands the whole, and is assisted by 
an adjutant and a medical man, an army surgeon. 
If the regiment is to be composed of Europeans, for 
service in England or in India, of course the number 
of commissioned officers must be increased ; but I do 
not think to the extent to which our cavalry regiments 
are officered. . The establishment, therefore, of a 
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natiye irregalair cavalry regiment will be as fol- 
I0WS5 and wiD, if properly paid, cost Gk»yemment 
two thousand three hundred and seventy pounds a 
month : — 

1 Commandant — European. 

3 CaptaiDS or subalterns— European. 

Squadron Commanding Officers. 

1 Adjutant. 

1 Surgeon, or assistant-surgeon. 

6 Bissuldar, native, commissioned. 

Troop Commanding Officers. 

6 Kaib rissuldars. 
6 Jemadars. 
6 Kote duffitdars. 
48 Dufiadars. 

6 Nishanburdars, or standard-bearers. 
6 Trumpeters. 
480 Troqpers. 

1 Woordee major, native, commissioned ; and the usual esta- 
blishment. 

JPay and Allowances of an Irregular Regiment of 
Native Cavalry. 

rs. 

1 Conomanding officer . . . 1,200 per mensem. 

3 Captains or subalterns, as 'squadron 

commandants, 700 rs. each . .2,100 „ 

1 Adjutant, subaltern . . . 600 „ 

1 Assistant-surgeon .... 600 „ 

6 Bissuldars, native commanding offi- 
cers, troop commandants, 3 at 
175 rs., 3 at 125 rs. ... 900 ^ 

6 Naib Hissuldars, 75 rs. each . . 450 „ 

6 Jemadars at 55 rs. each . . 330 ,, 
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Non-Commissioned Native. 



6 Eote daflTadars at 45 rs. each 
48 Duffadars at 35 rs. each 
6 Nishanbnrdars at 35 rs. each 
6 Trumpeters at 32 rs. each 
480 Troopers at 30 rs. each . 

1 Woordee Major staff 
Troop duffadars 6 rs. above 

pay, staff . 
Trumpet-major, staff 
Bazar Establishment 
Forage allowance . 
Hospital Establishment . 

2 Native doctors, 40 rs. each 
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As all ranks have always to keep baggage-ponies^ 
and you cannot have a regiment efficient without 
them, I have put' down the pay of European officers 
higher than it at present is, but still hardly sufficiently 
high. It is an expensive service to belong to, for 
an European officer cannot carry his tent and kit, 
and mount his servants, which is actually necessary 
when marching from twenty-five to forty miles a 
day, for less than a hundred rupees a month for 
baggage-ponies, and then he marches as light as 
possible. 

I have only to add further that the argument 
with reference to the size of cavalry horses and 
men may still be considered inconclusive, and, there- 
fore, I wish to say a word or two more on the sub- 
ject. I will concede the point, and suppose, for the 
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sake of argument^ tliat large blood-horses can be 
bred to carry, at great speed and with endnrance, 
men and accoutrements weighing some twenty-two 
stone ; and that Government can afford to pay five 
himdred guineas for each trooper's horse. With 
this wonderful capability, such cavalry would, as 
a matter of course, ride down and destroy any 
lighter cavalry that it met But how would it be 
when opposed to artillery and rifle-armed infantry ? 
These large horses and men, in whatever formation 
they might be, would present a target nearly twice 
as large as an equal number of moderately-sized 
horses and men. The shot from either artillery 
or infentry would consequently cause nearly double 
the number of casualties in the larger body; their 
dead, wounded, and disabled would be in the same 
proportion. Besides, therefore, their very great prime 
cost, what an enormous outlay of money would be 
required to keep such cavalry horsed and eflficient ! 
Again, what a large consumption of grain and forage 
would these large horses require to keep them fit 
for work during a campaign, and at a time when 
both grain and forage are often very difficult to 
procure I It is a well-known fact that small blood- 
horses require very little forage, and will work well 
on a few pounds of grain daily, a quantity which 
the larger horse would starve on. Any considerable 
number of such costly cavalry could never be kept 
up by any State during a lengthened war; nor would 
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the advantages derived from their size and weight 
compensate for the very great expense. 

There is but little more to be 'said on the equip- 
ment or arming of the cavalry soldier; but as I 
advocate the light spear^ as made in this country 
with a bamboo shafts it is as wdl to inform my 
read^ that the native horseman does not use it as 
the English lancer does. He carries his spear point 
to th^ frontj in a line parallel to the body of his 
hcHTse; only when he is galloping to the front to 
meet an enemy^ or is in pursuit^ or if he is about to 
engage in single combat^ or is skirmishings he poises 
the spear over the elbow of his right arm, the point 
being held low, within two or three feet of the 
ground. The weapon is carried at right angles to 
the horse, and across the man's body. The arm is 
b^it, the thumb and finger grasp tightly the butt of 
the spear, within about two and a half feet of the 
thick end, and the horse is manoeuvred so as to ap- 
proach or retire from the foe, or circle round him. 
When the rider turns his horse to the left, he does 
not bring the point of the spear from right to left, 
over the horse's head, but he raises his right and 
spear hand higher than his own head; and thus turn- 
ing his horse, he brings the point of the spear at the 
same moment over and behind the croup and tail, till 
he has arrived at the spof where his foe is. He has 
then a partial rest on the elbow of the bridle arm, 
while the point of the spear is to the Idt When the 

20 
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spearsman retreats^ the spear point is kept playing 
immediately behind his horse. When the rider again 
wishes to tnm to the right on his enemy^ the hand is 
raised higher than his head^ and the spear carried 
clear round behind the horse, who at the same 
time is turned on his haimches. This is called the 
Mahratta spear exercise ; and they aver, that young 
horses broken in this way never shy away from the 
bright blade, which would be the case, if jt was 
brought suddenly in front of their eyes, and over 
their heads, as in the European manner of using the 
lance. 

It is a beautiful exercise ; and to see the rapidity 
and precision with which the well-broken horses and 
first-rate spearsmen will execute their manoeuvres, 
wheeling round and round one another, would much 
astonish those who are under the impression that a 
spear is not a deadly weapon, or the spearsman a foe 
to be dreaded. 

In an attack in line, I should direct the spear to be 
carried in the leather strap on the left arm. It would 
serve to partly defend that side ; and the sabre should 
be used at the moment of collision. But immediately 
afterwards, when single combat ensues and becomes 
the order, or rather disorder, of the day, the spear 
should be employed. At the first concussion, the 
spear may be torn out of the hand of the holder, by 
being buried in the body of his opponent, and th^re 
may not be time^ to extricate it. A rear-rank swords- 
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man imglit then cat down the defenceless spearsman^ 
thus deprived of his spear, and not having had time to 
draw his sword. 

In conclusion, I must again throw myself on the 
kind forbearance of the reader, for I am conscious of 
many errors, especially in the latter part of the work, 
arising chiefly from my not having had time to 
carefully revise it ; and from my being in India, and 
absent from the elbow of the printer, I am myself 
unable to correct the proof sheets. Had I not been 
fearful of being tedious there are many adventures 
with wild animals, and much information regarding 
their habits and tempers, the methods of hunting them, 
&c., which I could have added ; and I would have 
done so, had I been in England instead of here, 
where the climate is ill adapted for the use of the 
pen, and where copyists are not obtainable away from ' 
the Presidencies. 

To the young sportsman, who I trust has obtained 
some, information from my book — ^to the old sports- 
man, who has read it, probably with the intention of 
comparing my system of hunting with his own — and 
to all other readers, who have read it for amusement 
— ^my fair ones particularly — I respectfully wish, one 
and all, a good night. 

THE SIO). 
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our Indian empire is remarkably shown."— ^eo- 
nomUt. 

"This editionis revised with care and Jndmnent. 
Mr. Kaye has Judiciously set forth Lord Metcalfe's 
views of the insecurity of our Indian empire.** 
—Globe. 

** A much improved edition of one of the most 
interesting political biographies in English 
literature/'— ^otfoiiai itev&w. 



Life of Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 

By John William Kaye. 

Two vols. 8vo, with Portrait. Price 365. cloth. 



"-The biography is replete with interest and 
infbrmation, deserving to be perused by the stu- 
dent of Indian history, and sure to recommend 
Itself to the general reader."— iltib«n<etcM. 

"One of the most interesting of the recent 
biographies of our great Indian statesmen."— 
XfaHofuU Review. 

" This book deserves to participate in the popu- 



larity which it was the good fortune of Sir John 
Malcolm toen^oy."— Edinburgh Review. 

" Mr. Ksye's ln<^raphy is at once a oontrfbatloa 
to the history of our policy and dominion in the 
East, and a worthy memorial of one of those wise 
and large-hearted men whose encKy and prin- 
-,_,_ ^ ^- « — ,-.^ -''—Britieh Qhot' 



„ men whose enei 

ciple have made England great. ~ 
terly Review, 



The Autobiography of Lutfullah, 

A Mohamedan Gentleman; with an Account of his "Visit to England. 

Edited by E. B. Eastwick^ Esq. 

Third Edition, small post 8vo. Price 5*. cloth. 



**Thi8 is the fivshest and most original work 1 "Bead fifty volumes of travel, and a thoosaatf 
that it has been our good fortune to meet with Ico* | imitations of the Oriental novel, and you will not 
long. It bears every trace of being a most genuine | get the flavour of Eastern life and thoai ~ ' 

aocountof the fiBeungs and doings of the author. ^'^ "^ ' 

Lutfullah is by no means an ordinary specimen of 
his rtu»."—Beono»i9t. 



'hoai^lL <v ttM 

zest of its romance, so perfectly as in LatntBah's 
book."— lector. 
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WOBES OF MB. BUSKIN. 

The Elements of Perspective. 

With 80 Diagrams, crown 8vo. Price ds. 6d, cloth. 



Xr. Bnildii, ceeing the want of a dear and 
ammrato oode on the saUect, has set himself to 
the tadc of arranging ana explaining the neces' 
aary rules in a form as nearly approaching the 
Ideal of a popular treatise as can be manaared 
consistently with the ohject of practical com- 
lueteness. No better way of blending the two 
^^JUToses could, we believe, have been found than 
the way Mr. Buskin ii^reniously discovered arid 
has ably worked out. A careful perusal of the 
work will enable the intelligent student not only 
to solve perspective problems of a complexity 
greater thaa the ordinary rules will reach, but to 



obtAin ni^lin^ I I iirtofpktcKMai 

efff'pt Nan thin! j'- •'•;.' .VewM^ 

" Ttsis btMA, iJi-HJi iiltd by ^ r. Uiialciii for tl^e me 
of Friiituin, hsAta Ita recckimnendalioti On ttf title- 
ptvm-. ThP itilefl are nrrnnj^il In * eh art. ngiLtba- 
n ,■,.,! t,.rrr-i^ wkiicii vr\[i Se tntcmirlhle to siu- 
d« .itjljftdTaiicodliijgeaflratkuiiwIfidae." 

" , , i. lit w\\\ HuA in this Ilttip bciolt ikll thjie 

is ji'i "<!iiLiL^ iv lay the foundation ot a thurotufh 
stt Titilio kDowle»q«0 of ^Kn^clivK.'^^JflMMtrateit 

N*irai}fifieW<n'ld. ^ ^ 

■ Id the prutleql stuflent It 1« likely to prove 4 
mn»L valuable nnuiiuU*"— Ziierrfrj/ OsitHte. 



The Elements of Drawing. 

Sixth Thousand, crown Svo, with Illustrations drawn by the Author. 
Price 78. 60?. cloth. 



.. The rules are dearly and fuUy laid down; and 
Si^JwMer exereiMs always conducive to the end 
5[ simple and imembarrassing means. The whole 
Tolome is full of llvellness."-4k)0ototor. 
«^cf • «*<»« *Ws book with a f^ing that, though 
"^utaig supersedes a master, yet tbat no student 
Y^JH'^ •hould launch forth without this work as a 

_,„ " !"11 ^ found not only an invaluable aoqui- 
nnon to the student, but agreeable andinstruotive 



reading for any one who vrishes to refine his per- 
ceptions of natural scenery, and of its wortuest 
artistic representations."— ^ooiioia***.^ ^„ ^ . 

•• Original as this treatise is, it cannot fWQ to be 
at once instructive and suggestive."— Irtttfrot^ 
Chuette. . 

"The most nseftil and practical book on the 
subject which has ever come under our notice."— 
Prett, 



Modem Painters. 

Vol. I., 6th Edition. Price 18*. doth. Imperial Svo. 

Vol. II., 4th Edition. Price 10». 6rf. doth. 

VoL IIL OF MANY THINGS, with Eighteen lUastrations drawn by the 
Author, and engraved on Steel. Price 38«. doth. 

vol. XV. ON MOUNTAIN BEAUTY. Imperial Svo, with Thirty-five Illus- 
trations engraved on Steel, and 116 Woodcuts^ drawn by the 
Author. Price 2/. 10». cloth. 

^ -*; Rtuei-auB und 'l□lTlHa^lQl|]t!'lI r'wyicw of tlie 
l*f t *^"^ Hviiiffpalnljorft, A Ko*rly and earnest 
■*iI*?f™^^^^^™P th&usthtjuad davaLofiliiji Riiiftlnnd 

I *-k ^" liii«liln> worh will seud ibe n&lnr^r njure 
*J?J»ii evftf tti [hti study of j>ftture: wfll tTalu mm 
iT«fnn hjive EUwi^ft bisfin rieliahtbrt H|>ei?tiiior9 at 
vHi I ' ^ "^"^ Mtftjiiivt [jTjflflrviTs. Our crlfics 
K!ii . '■'^ toadmlr«, ii,tia niMrctiarisirerJswJd lojirn 

or Jh ^'^ °'^^ **^ cares aboiit rnitni^, or pootfT, 
*h„ t? '^ory rtf human devnlufHnr^iit — every mie 

Jfthflllrr'*''''^'' ^* ^'i pt*sic*»toii or a e^eriT and 
Ik r!^*:^'"' '°'"'^ : l**" ^» uudeuiably nraetiou) in 
r«i,;P.*"*'?''"'^ tdoon; fun of tbe dcMspeit 

JWr VI, ^. , ^1** ^^^^ i^i"* "*iift'' cl*'*r. lKiL4j. roe/. 

th*^/* la to IM linocit. wlU road tLe book f nr 
^S™^l^tis. They will find U weU worth acu-ttul 

aw*?I'„P^'*'"*l *» ^''^ '^'*^ elOQiient aud llionffht- 
"^rakeniii^ writer an iiMtiro In itntcU^tlon with 



art, and tli# moflt potent iniliienn bj the jmd, at 
yoiinjrartt^tA wlwm Uil» counLry nm botwt, '— 

*' TliiK wwfk la *?niliieiitly auMMttvc, fun of tie*!' 
thoui^rliti, of lirlULiiit doficripttons «f qei«Ln^ry, 
and t^ioqtijent inoraL appUontlon oZ tii^atii. '-^jke^ 

•'Mr Uuikin lias dftiftiTKlljr vfon f«]r luraself a 
plat;*! ill ttie flrii rank of iQwlerrt writers upon 
the III wry fjf the El no i^n^.^—Er lectin H^Uv, 

••The fonrtli yiduioe of Mr. Kunkitl'ii elaboratfl 
werk trcai* ohiotly of luouniiAlii smmsjt* aud 
disguises m l0il«lii. the prlnc^ipl^* iTirolred in the 
plen«[ire *(i derive fn>tn mEjgiitattiJi and tbotr 

KicioripU pppmaoiiitettion. The ■liiaular bewjiy tJ 
la nlyie^, the lieftrt>- sympathy with nil f-irms of 
naTunil laveliiacis. tls« trutuifon of his illu Mira- 
tion* form iireaifl«lileftKTiiol.ionR."— Uat^i^JV^wl. 

" CGuaJdered ai an Ultmtrated VQlutne, tao iTunnii 
is tliii mmt remarkahli* which Mr. Rrnikln ha* yet 
isMuiKl. The platea and wowJont* are pn>hisoH and 
inelLidfl □ximeronn dmwiBKi of mpuntatn form hj- 
the author, which prore S*r, EuikUi to bo esHia- 
tially Evn artiitt. He la an unique man^ both 
axamiv liTtlstn Mid wrttcvB. "— ifjwFMtof. . 

Siic^h a Writer iR a nnlionni po*B«a*lHiL H£ 
addB to uttritoffi of kaywledffe *nd enii^ibdnt.'' 
—Leadfr. 
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JLttt — continued. 
WORKS OF ME. RUSKIN— coii<mM«J. 

The Two Patbs: 

Being Lectures on Art, and its relation to Manu&ctures and 

Decoration. 

One vol., crown 8vo, with Two Steel Engravings. Price 7«. 6c?. cloth. 

one ^ ImW to tbe Mithor's rapaMHon.*' ~ 



" Tlie BMBlng of the titto of thla bocA i 
tkore are two eooraee open to the artlit, 



wbioh viH lead hte toaH th^t ie noble tn art,Mi 
win ineMentallT eicalt hie morsl aatnre; wMia 
Ite olS^ wmdetertonte hie work and bote to 
throw obetaelea in tte way of bis indlvldnal 
OionUl^. . . . Thf9 all oontidn manj niteftd 
cwtinoaotte, aente renarkt, andralimble soggea- 
tlons. «nd are ererywhere lit up witbtliat glow of 



«*fhe * TwoPatha' ooatal— »ach rttafMrtd e- 

nSSeetek fimths. and. Mte^^r^SurtSRhSn. 
is emlnentlj sngfeRtive."— £M0r»ry OmmttU. 

- Tbis book is well ealonlated to eoeowrase tlM 
hnmUest woiicer, and sttannUte bim. to nrdstie 
ttiwt."— Ladder, 

The Stones of Venice. 

Complete in Three Volumes, Trnpexial 8vo, with Fifty-three Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, drawn by the Aoithor. Price 5Z. 15s. 6d, doth. 

BACH VOLtJMB MAT BE HAD SSPARATBLT, 

VqL L the foundations, with 21 Plates. Price 2/. 2s. Sad EdiOofl. 

Vol. n. THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates. Price 2/. 2». 

Vol ni. THE FALL, with 12 Phiteiu Price 1/. 11*. 6«f. 

" !niis book is <me whieh. v^rhave. BO <^eraMa 
eoald bane written, and one for whiofa tte werid 
oogbt to be and wiU be tbankf uL It is in Ihe 
hi^est degree eloquent, aente, stimnlatiag to 
tbooght, and fertile in tinggeathm. It wiil. sn 
w« eonvinoed. ^rate taate and tateUeet^alie 

the tone of moral feeling, kir 

tew a rda men, tatd inonase tbe 
Ood."-HaMa. 



"^The ' Stonea of Veniee ' is the sroanetian of an 
earnest, reU^ana. ppopwaaiire, and infarased ndsd. 
Iha anflMMTor tMs essay on anhtteetore bea oon- 
dsnaedttinto a poette anprebinaiMu tbe frnitof 



j^ poetteani , 

awe of Gkid. and delight Tn nature ; a knowledge, 
byve, and lost estimate of art; a hoMIng test to 
Caet aiad repudiation «f hearsay; an bisterie 
breadth, ana a fearless ehaUenge of existing eoeial 
problems, whose union we know not where to find 
paralleled."— iS^eto(or. 



The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 

Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author. Imp. 8vo. 
Price 1/. Is. cloth. 



"Bj 'The Seven Lamps of AroMteetttre/ we 
nnderstaiid Ur. Knskln to mean the Seren tnnda- 
mental and 0M*diual laws, the obserranoe of and 
obedienoe to which are in^spenaableto the arobi- 
teot, who would deserve the name. The politician. 



ttie mora>H8t,tbe divine, wm And in it aaude store 
of instructive matter, as weH as the amst. The 
author of this work belongs to a class of thinkos 
of whom we have too Dow amongst us."- 
Mxaminer, 



Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourtecu'Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 
Price 8s. 6d clodi. 

" We conceive it to be impossible that any intri* 
ligent persons could listen to the leetuFae, how- 
ever they n^tdifferfrom the jodpnentaaMerled 
and fi-offl t&e general propoiilions laid 4o^ 
without an elevating influettee amA an arooaet 
enthusiasm."— i^yeotetor. 



Mr. Kuskin's lectures— eloquent, graphio, and 
Mdd ri(Uettling sime of the 



of our preeenT system of buildiiw, 

welting his hemwrs by atroi^ motives of duty 
flaasure to attend to arehiteof 



attend to _ 
—HeonowUtt. 



ictare— ace very 



The Political Economy of Art. 

Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

** A most abto, elognent. and well-timed work. I recommend this little volume. Bke all his otto 
We hail it witbeatisfEMtiim, thinking it calculated | works, to the perusal of our rrndnri " TTmmtmlt 
to do much practical good, and we cordially recom- J "This book, daring, as it is, i^oes kimii t 
mend it to onr readers."— Witne»». I princbles, of which some we among the arawBi 

^ ** We never wait Jfr. Auskin witiiout being t^ 1 of aneient codes, while others are ercdtvingjAevlr 
better for what he has told us, and thereUere we i to the light."— £Mder. 
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Expositions of St. Paul's Epistles to 
the Corinthians. 

By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson. 

One thick Volume, post 8vo. Price 10«. 6J. doth. 



" These leetnres were the lant Oisoounes that 
Mr. Sobertaon «wvt delivered from hia piUpit. 
High M ia the etMidard 6f thoHghtrulneea luad 



' wkich wo expect ia everything that 



ftomthe MS of thia preaoher, these MMs 
are not onwortAy of that high staiMlard. TUa 
aiagle volume in itself would eatablish a reputa* 
tion for its writer." 



Sermons : 

By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson^ A.M.^ 

Incmnbeat of Tzdnify Chapel, Brighton. 

FIKST SERIES.— Seventh Edition, post 8vo. Price 95. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES.— Seventh Edition. Price 9*. cloth. 
THIRD SERIES.— Fifth Edition, post 8vo, with Portrait. Price 9«. 
clotB. 

'* There are many persona, and their number 
incre a a ea every year, to whom Bobertaon's writ- 
iagfl are the moat stable, exhanstleta, and satis- 
factory form of xeUgiMS teaebing which the 
nineteenth century has given— the most wise, 
suggestive, and practical.'^— CbfiNrday Beviev. 

'Mve recommend the wh^ of the roll 



perusal of our readera. Thej 

thought of a rare and beaut , _ 

eameatness of mind steadfast la the aeareh ot 



Inmestet^ 
)y wm find in them 
Ltiftal description. Ml 



truth, and a charity pure and all-embracing."— 
Eeonomitt. 



"They are iwry reBaarkable oomposltiona. The 

monghta are often very atrilUng, an " " " 

of the track of ordinary aermonlsing. 



very atrUiiig, and entire^ out 

Lary aermonlsing."— Gimrdf an. 

" We fael that a brother t ^ 



la apeaking to 

us aa bretfaer men : that we are llatening, not to 
the meaanred wordaof a calm, cool thinker, but 
to the paaaienate deep-toned voice of an eameat 
human •ouL"— AUwoitr^A Chri»tian Magazine. 



Sermons : 

Preached at Lincoln's Inn Chapel. 

By the Rev. F. D. Maurice^ M.A. 

First Series, 2 vols., post 8vo, price 2l8., cloth. 
Second Seriea, 2 vols., post 8vo, price 2l8., cloth. 
Third Series, 2 vols., post 8vo, price 21s., cloth. 

"Is it not Written?" 

Being the Testimony of Scripture gainst the Errors of Romanism. 

By the Rev. Edward S. Pryce. 

Post 8vo. Price 6s., cloth. 

The Province of Reason ; 

A Reply to Mr. Manseirs Bampton Lecture. 

By John Young, LL.D., Fdin., 

Author o£ " The Mystery ; or, Evil and God." Post 8vo. Price 6^., 

cloth. [^Now ready. 
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On the Strength of Nations. 

By Andrew Bissetj M.A. 

Post 8vo. Price 9s. cloth. 



*' We can smIWt recommend the peraml of thlt 
work to all who Mre not maturely oontidcired the 
■utdeet. ItwiU eet them thinking in the right 
direolton."— Doi<# New*, 

** Freenent oonourrenoe with him, and general 
•3rmp«tli7 w}th his views, even where we do not 
•eoept his prlnefples, diapoee ne to reeommend 
If r. Bieaet's book for perusaL"- Spectator. 

"lir. Biaaet haa dealt with this important 



tnUeet in a wagr that win he eqnalljr aeeeataMe 
to the scholar and the true economic.**— Jtom- 
iMoStar. 

^' We commend most heartUj Mr. Bisaetra aUe 
▼olome.*'— JEr«a«ln«r. 

**A work exhibiting eonsiderable reaearch; 
many of the author's Views will be found ofnrect, 
and valuable at the present moment."— l^tfrary 
Gazette. 



Social Innovators and their Schemes. 

Bt/ William Lucas SarganL 

Post 8vo. Price 10s. %d. doth. 



" Hr. SHivant has written a veir usefVil sketoh. this merit that oonstltutes the special value 

_Js book is impartial, pleasantly writt - —' — " "- ^- • "^'- -^ 

ezcellentiy arra^f^ed."— 5at«rday Review. 



His book is impartial, pleasantly written, and 
ezcellentiy arra^f^ed."— 5at«rday Review. 

** It has the merit of going deep into the sn 
siatter at one of its most vital points ; and 



Mr. Sarcaut's book. His views are sensible and 
sound, they are brought forward clearly and dis- 
passionatetar, with quiet vigour and telnng illus- 
tratioiu"— /Vesf. * 



Lectures and Addresses. 

j^ the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson. 

Post 8vo. Price 75. 6rf. cloth. 



" These lectures and addresses are marked by 
the same ouaUties that made the author's ser- 
mons so fustly and so widely popular. They 
manifest the same earnest, libena spirit, the 
ardent love or truth, the lucid eloquence, the wide 
sympathy, and singleness of purpose."—!^. Oax. 



" niey throw some new light on the oonstita- 
tion or Bobertson's mind, and on the direction in 
which it was unfolding itself."— Siattir«ia«jesm<v. 

*' In these addresses we are Kladdeaea by rare 
liberality of view and range orsympathy boldly 
expressed."— DoJZy TeUffraph, 



Quakerism, Past and Present : 

Being an Inquiry into the CauBes of its Decline. 

By John S^ Rowntree. 

Post 8vo. Price 55. cloth. 

*^* This Essay gained the First Prize of One Hundred Guineas 
offered for the best Essay on the subject. 

The Peculium : 

An Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Society of Friends. 

By Thomas Hancock. 

Post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

*^* This Essay gained the Second Prize of Fifly Guineas, which was 
afterwards increased to One Hundred. 
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Christianity in India. 

j% John William Kaye. 

8vo. Price 16s. cloth. 

and ^rraoeftil pen. and is not wearisomely minute, 



** Mr. Kare has written a history of the deTolop- 
ibent of Christianity in India by all its agencies 
and all its manifestations. . . . His whole 
narratiTe is eloquent and informing, and he has 
again made a raluable us« of his inreat oppor- 
tunities and indisputable talents, so that his hook 
will probably heoome a standard authority."— 



* The author traces the history of Christian 
Missions in India ftrom their earliest commence- 
ment down to the present time, with a light 



nuu ^riMxniu poll. «uu va u.vit wonria , 

but judiciously di8oriminatiTe."—AtJkeiuBN«». 

" Mr. Kure's is, in many respects, an able book, 
And it is likely to prove a very usefhl one. Mr. 
Kaye is not only most instrnctire ftrom his flami- 
liarity with all points of detail, but he sees and 
Judges ererything as it was seen andJudged tur 
the great statesmen whose wisdom has made 
British goTemment possible in lndia."-HSteh(rday 
Beview, 



The Religious Aspects of Hindu 
Philosophy. 

By the Rev. Joseph Mullens^ 

Author of " Missions in SouSi India." 1 vol. [Now ready* 

District Duties during the Revolt 

In the North-West Provinces of India. 

By H. Dundas Rohertsouj Bengal Civil Service. 

Post 8vo, with a Map. Price 9s. cloth. 

"To an who desire interestins Information on I expresses them with point and clearness, on 
Indi« we commend this ▼olume."—iltA«tMn(ii». 1 many disputed questions connected with the 

'* An exceedinidy valuable book, of Titnl inters^ | revolt.**— JlM>no«M««. 
to the empire of Britain in the East."— lUiMtratod I •■ "Few men have such a tale of hardship, en- 
Kew9 of the World. I durance, and peril to relate, and few men are 

** Mr. fiobertstm has opinions of his own, and I bettercalculated to do it justice."— JfomiiHj'Pos^. 

Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude. 

By Captain G. Hutchinson^ 

Military Secretary, Oude. 
Published by Authority. Post 8vo. Price 10«. cloth. 

Campaigning Experiences 

In Rajpootana and Central India during the Suppression of the 
Mutiny in 1857-8. 

By Mrs. Henry Duberly^ 

Author of a " Journal kept during the Russian War." 
Post 8vo, with Map. Price IO5. 6cf. cloth. 

**Mr8. Duberly's *Campaij^n« Ezp^'rienoe) i to lay it aside when once opened, and there can 
IS a pleasant, chatty little volume."— Ot^. he little doubt that it will attain a considerable 

** Mrs. Duberlf has produced a very readable I circulation."— JPreM. 
and even amusing volume. Indeed, it is not easy I 
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Jfttdia UA Utt (StaAr-contmued. 

Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. 

By John William Kaye. 
Dumj 8to. Pme !«•. clotk 

**Weo(MDaMiMlthlsTola]iM to aU mtmim wte 1 iMMlatlv* ■jjpirtty of » pliiIoM|»hifMl itetn- 
Hketottody Steto pasen, in which the mtetlMl | Mm. No InOin limranr thould be without it.* 
•eaeegf » aaa at the wocM ie joteea to tke I —PrmB, 

*»» 

Personal Adventures 

During the Indian Rebellion in Robilciind, Futtehghor, and Oode. 

By W. Edwards, Esq., B. C. S. 
Fourth Edition, poet 8vo. Price 6«. cloth. 

" For tooetalaff ifcllente» hflir-hreiidth 'aeepet , 
end the pathos of safTBiiiiK almost incredlMe. 
there haa appeared nothing like thit little book of 
pereonal adrenturet. For the first tine we seem 
torealise the magnitude of the aflHoHoBa whieh 
hare berailen our unhappy countrymen in the 

"it. The terrible drama cornea befbm r -■ — 

) by turns bewildered wnh homv, 

^veindignattoB. and melted to tears. .... 

We have here atale of sultolAg suek as may hvn 
been equalled, but nerer surpassed. These real 
adrentures, which no effbrt of the imaginatton 
can surpass, wlU Had a sympathising puMio."— 
Atk enmu m, 



hand of Qod» which was the stay and comfort 
ef many other br»Te hearts."— Otiordraii. 
" The narrative of Hr. Edwarda's SQlieriBg and 



East. The terrible drama cornea befbmusy and we 

o tears. .... " The narrative < 

suek as may hvn s a ea p e s is faB of ii 
issed. These real tale, but it also ex 

rerstty, and looking . 

all for guidance aaosnpport."— .Sctectfc Metkw. 



'Mr. Bdwaids's narrative Is om« of tie moit 
deeply interesting episodes of a story of whidi 
cheiMwt atrlking portions cannot be read without 
em<ltba. He tells hts story with simplicity and 
inarfiiBes. and it bears the impress of that 
earnest and unaflteted reverence to the will and 



turns bewildered with home, atvtg to 

^._ .^ ^ — .^_^^-^ •• Tne narrauve or «r. JMi 

s a ea a e s ia faB of interest: i 

. tan patio 

verslty, and looking to the Goa and Father of na 



^tea ia faB of interest; it teBa many apSnful 
, out it also exhibits a man patient under ad- 



* _ _ 

A Lady's Escape from Gwalior 

During the Mutinies of 1857. 

B^ Mrs. Coopland. 

Post 8vo. Price 10s. Sd. 

"Aplain.mnramishedtala.toldintkeslHfisal I *• The merit of this book is its trath. ... It 
namrar.'*-rAnM«. | ssatsins soma passsies that never wS ba read 

" This book is valuable aa a contribution to the I by Englishmen without emoUon."— JEKaMtsiiiier. 
history of the groatlndianrebellion."— AtA^NOnnR. f 

The Crisis in the Punjab. 

j^ Frederick H. Cooper, Esq., C.S., Umrifsir. 
Post 8vo, with Map. Price 75. 6d, cloth. 

** The book is ftill of terrible interest. The nar* f ** One of the meet interesting and spirited hock* 
rative is written with vigour and eames t aee s . which, have sprung out of the sepoy mutiny.**— 
and is fhU of the most tn^ie lateieat/*- Gl^bt, 
JSeonomiat, ' 

Views and Opinions of Gen. Jacob, C.B. 

Edited by Captain Lewis Pelly. 

Demy 8vo. Price 125. cloth. 

" The facts in this book are worth looking at. **Thf8 is tndy a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
If the reader desires to take a peep into the uite- NapierUh to ita self'oonfldeaee. in its oasilMi 
vior of the mind of a great man. let Mm make _ - _ — --. — - - 



nor of the mind of a great man. let um make 
acquaintance with the ' vlewa MM OpiiUwia 9t 
General Jacob,'"— Gf/o&«. 



rUh ia iU self'confldeaee. in its oasital 
and in its devotechtest to prolbasfonal 
rand the pnblio good. The book s^mld be 
i by aU who are Interested in the dnoioe ol 



senee, and 
honour a'" 

studied b. „_, 

a new government for India.**— Dof/^ Newt, 
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3tt4ia and tfe^ (iasi—contmued. 
British Rule in India. 

^ Harriet Martineau. 

Sixth Thousand. Price 25. 6d, cloth. 

*•* A reliable clM«-book f»r exiialnatlon ia the blitory vt Britiih India. 
*'A good compendium of a great ta1]|}eet.'*— I **A anoeiBct a»l ocmiprehensire Tolume."-' 
JTaHonal Review, > Leader, 

The English in Western India: 

Being the Eaxly Hiatory of the Factory at Surat, of Bombay* 

B^ Philip Anderson^ A,M. 

Second Editic«i, 8vo. Price 145. cloth. 



books, the life of English merchants in an Indfiui t »nriSSrif' 
Jfaotoiy. It contains ftresh and amusing gossip, I * ■'^^ ** 

I pi 

Life in Ancient India. 

Bt/ Mrs. Spier. 

With Sixty lUustratioiis by G. Scharf. 
8vo. Price 155., el^antly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

«tetoS!**ISd^I?^^t^nffi? SSi^* WW ! 8>»«Ir; in wWoh he wffl find Khe storytold in 

S^Sf^?5foiM?S»iffffi?wn^^^ E[iS5S?io"f5p"'?^^S!!£5?"^ 

ing Ancient India most peruse the work of llrs. l ** •«»»««y K^t up. Jixaen^ner, 



• The Parsees : 

Their History, Religion, Manners, and Customs. 

By Dosabhotf Framjee. 

Post 8vo. Price IO5. cloth* 

•*Oar anchor's aeeonnt of the inner ltfl» of the I "An aeoeptabte addittoa to our literaitare. It 

Parsees wul he read with interest."— 2>a«;]rJVinD«. gives Information which many will be glad to 

"A very curious and well- written book, t^ a I have carefoUj gathered together, and fbrmed into 

ing Parsee, on the manners ai"" — ' ' - ^ — * ^-^" « »-- 

own race."— jyTotJoao/ Review, 



_ . . _ „ . Jjgathe 

joang Vvew», on_^o mwpners and customs <tf | ariu^ely whow."— .Eeoiiosi<«t. 



Tiger Shooting in India. 

By Lieutenant William Rice, 25th Bombay N. I. 

Super-royal Svo. With Twelve Plates in Chromo-lithography. 
105. ed. doth. 

** These adventures, told in handsome large f reading as any record of sporting achievement* 
print, with spMted (Aromo-ttthogiaphs to inns- t wsh»ve«ivertalnnialiand.^''~i(«*NHS»si. 
trate 4heiii^ make the volame beforvus asp j eae na t f 

tp* 

Indian Scenes and Characters, 

By Prince Alearis Soltykoff. 

Sixteen Plates in Tinted Litfaogn^y, with Descriptions. 

Edited by E. B. Eastwick, E«q., F.R.S. 

Colombier folio. Prints, IO5. ; proofs (only Eif^ Copies printed)^ 15^. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BT 



giattal M& (Pniiarg. 



England and her Soldiers. 

-% Harriet Martineau. 

With Three Plates of Illustrative Diagrams. 1 vol, crown 8vo, 
price 9«. cloth. 



'* Th» vntpoce with vlikh Mtu U flrtf Tif'aii ^m 
mittn «bcnit ftnNlmiil uid hfir «t»i\iit>rt 1* r'l i ebr 
MBttHll. »bA t«tjiill7 M 1* tl>« mkOii«r 1q ^^ t4leh 
ttifeMlT«at«d thtifitdect, ~ 
vSofoVDl 



;t, Tii^ttr \i ai>t ]iL Iter 



__ _.fl VDlruaa oat }lpe c»f lojfwtlve fl^Q&lntt t ulIitI- 

thin elft>rt hB« Im^Q nudfiot^iKJrluiieijr, ahly, juid 
dl*crc*rir."— 5iitffaror, 

" Th*-" bwjJt 1« remntJiitlile for thp rJrar. f 
hrmti^^ way in vrblpli tlie flulxtfc ' ' 
Ur^-At credit it dne to Ml<i MnrUix , 



. ed. 



detail, and at the tame time so mneh foree, ^aeed 
the matter before the publio in this intarestisg 
and well-timed wchuaaJ'—SklippiHa and Merean- 
tiU Gazette. 

" Mis* Hartineau has worked ont her snhlect 
with oourajce. power, and conseientloasnen. 
Faithftil in fact and rich in sugsestion, she luu 

gven ns in this yoltune a veiy yaluable additioB 
our present store of knowledge as the coadaet 
and condition of the Crimean troops."— LOcranr 
Oattette, 



NaiTative of the Siege of Delhi. 

Bi/ the Rev. J. E. W. RottoUy 

Chaplain to the Delhi Field Force. 

Post 8vo, with a Plan of the City and Siege Works. 
Price 10«. M. cloth. 



" A simple and tonohing statement, which bears 
the impress of truth in every word. It sur^— 



some of those personal anecdotes and minute 
details which brluR the events home to the onder- 
•tandlng."— ^tA«>i48«M. 



"' The Chaplain's Narrative ' is remarkable for 
its pictures of men in amoral and religious aspect, 
during the prf^nress of a harassing siege snd 
when suddenij stricken down by the enemy or 
diseas e .'*— ft>actotor. 



The Defence of Lucknow : 

By Captain Thomas F. Wilson j l^th Bengal N.L 

Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Sixth Thousand. With Plan. Small post 8vo. Price 2s. 6e?. 



*' The Staff-Offlcer's IMary is simple and brief, 
and has a special interest, inasmuch as it gives a 
fuller aocount than we have elsewhere seen of 
those operations which were the chief homan 
means of salvation to our friends in Lucknow. 



The Staff-OtDoer brings home to us, by his detailc, 
the nature of that unaerground contest, upon the 
result of which the fhte of the beleaguered ganrisoB 
especially depended."— JERvasitntfr. 



Eight Months' Campaign against the 
Bengal Sepoys during the Mutiny, 

1857. 
By Colonel George BourchieVy C.B. 

Bengal Horse Artillery. I 

With Plans. Post 8vo. Price 7s. M. cloth. I 

"Col^Bourohier describes the various opera- i "Col. Bonrchier has given a right manly jmJ 
tious with a modest forgetfulness of selt as and forcible statement of events, and the reaS 
ptoastagand as rare m the clear manly style in will derive much pleasure and instruetlon ft«i 
whishaejrarenarrated."-Jii««rary(?a#ett«. i his pages."-^tAen«mfli. u«mwii ™ 
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Annals of British Legislation : 

A Classified Summary of Parliamentary Papers. 

Edited by Leone Levi. 

The yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, super-royal 8vo, and the 
Subscription is Two Guineas, payable in advance. The Thirty- 
fifth Part is just issued, commencing the Third Year's Issue. 
Vols. I. to IV. may be had. Price 4/. 45. cloth. 



" A series that wUl, if it be nlways manaf^ as 
it now is by Professor Levi, last as Ions as t*iere 
remains a Legislature in Great Britain. These 
Annals are to give the essence of work done and 
information garnered for the State durinx each 
lei^tslative year, a summary description or every 
Act passed, a digest of the vital facts contained 
in every Blue Book issued, and of all documents 
relating to the public bunnoRS of the country. 
The series will live, while generations of men die, 
if it be maintained in its old age as ably and as 



conscientiously as it is now in its youth."— 
Examiner. 

" The idea was admirable, nor does the execu- 
tion ftill short of the plan. To accomplish this 
effectively, and at the same time briefly, was not 
an ensy task; but Professor Levi has undertaken 
it with great success. The work is essentially a 
guide. It will satisfy those persons who refer to 
it merely for general purposes, while it will direct 
the research of others whose investigations take 
a wider njiBO."—Athen<Bum, 



A Handbook of Average. 

With a Chapter on Arbitration. 

By Manley Hopkins. 

Second Edition, Revised and brought down to the present time. 
8vo. Price 15s. cloth ; 17s. ^d, half-bound law calf. 

Manual of the Mercantile Law 

Of Great Britain and Ireland. 

By Leone Levi^ Esq. 

8vo. Price 12s. cloth. 

*' It is sonnd, <dear, and praetieal. ... Its I " Its simplicity and faithfulness make it an ex> 
contents are strictly those of a mannal— a hand- I tremely serviceable hooli."— Examiner. 



book for law ehamhere, ofllees, and counting- I '*Anadmirable work of the kind."— Zow TVmM. 
houses; requisite in most or snoh places, and I "It presents a foir summary of the law on the 
superfluous In nQrM.*'—Atkenatuvn. I great subject of which it treats."— Xav Magasine, 



Laws of War 

Affecting Commerce and Shipping. 

By H. Byerly Thomson. 

Second Edition, gi-eatly enlarged. 8vo. Price 4s. 6<?. boards. 

"Mr. Thomson treats of the immediate efllsets I and salvage of neutrality, contraband of war, 
of war: of enemies and hostile property; of prises I blockade, right of search, armed ueutralitiea, 
and pmateenj of license, ransom, re-capture, I ftc., ttc."->£eonom<«<. 

B 
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Transformation ; 

or, the Bomance of Monte Beni. 
By Nathaniel Hawtharnej 

Author of the " Scarlet Letter," &c. Third Edition. Li 3 vols. 



ih. 



*' Ni> one but ft E(ia.a oT ceul'i* ihmuI.I n 

Ht^ T^ AbLanrani warns Tie j^r-:'!^ V 

jh«yj BTDduei^d n wr^lfir wn4 in jJi . iju 

" " ^mSaw^ vatktm vta piffnwry be sr Jy 



fu] 



':bF^b««iU^rul. of d^p»>»a itlt#n*B tjWBlght ' 






. f »i rill hi] pricticaj trt'tj/*' 

hfuljj itfid ite«Aript;t^ vf t!|l* 

_ _> pi4««i.ii-Bti.i« ; Jt* auk«* fxma 
[ ►H*«4ih* the ■ir."'— J^onnjii? Msjrfn 

I its rr<-?uciir<'!i' which bilbi^f Ihfjr i|ctkll**04 
I an-i ^ W.4 ^. ^f^ifi^ tii. it it wDTtlL aU lb 
, b© ■ T laei wiTli^ »i F^m-^dd ibe . 

' Ui ,iH^ -J.iiLrnett?n4ticfaJ£ur«a of 

1 «d; 1 iij& ntmi'iplicre or 



to Miijjart Dew v>«w» i>f (f4^vt> wYtb wlUI 



"tuiiiinjiiiiiilliKi' ti * book of aiTirTf n a« i tot [.uEiiiiarZ—riai^*. 
Ikttrtiui^K'T, foil ef win^jom a^d ewhIumm^ at |'>ire ' 

Netley Hall ; 

or; The Wife's Sister. Foolscap 8vo. 6s., doth. 

** The Mithor is heart and aonl in his work. | " ' Netlsj Hall' Is an exeaUent story.' 
writes ▼iooroasljr. and wtth •amestneaa.'* — | tratad Men •/ tht Wbrtd. 
Morwhtg ChromiMt. I 



Against Wind and Tide. 

By Holme Lee^ 

Author of " Sylvan Holt's Daughter." 3 vols. 

" The wpaiation wWch • KatMc Brande » and - * 

• Sylran Holfs Daughter* won for their author 
irtn be erowned by^Aai^st Wind and Tide.' A 
man oharming uorel naa not proceeded of late 



more charming . .. . 

years ftrom the press. "-JftwTMJv Berald. 

*'This uorel is by many degrees the best spe- 
cimen of tdion that has Desn plaeed In our 
hands."— JUterorjr Gagette. 



"TMs is one of the fbw good norels that deserre 
permMient life."— £rasitii«''. 

"Pull of animated scenes and rich in derer 
description."— JFVms. 

•* To all who appreciate a powerftally f 
tratod work, this one majr be taix^ 



Greyi 



rmore : 

A Story of Country Life. Three voliunes. 



' The author of 'Greymore' is faitly entitled 
to onr congratulation on her first ^pearanee as 
a writer oflletion. Her volumes contain much 
^^ i^ t ia positively good in performance, and better 
stUl in promi8e.''-iS;p«ctator. 



** ' Greymore' is a rery pretty story, and one 
that may be given to tke yooager SMasbers of a 
family, or be read alond. with the certaiB 
it wiU gire a wholesome tenaenoy to the i 
it excites."— ^tAtfiKSKSi. 



Esmond. 



By W. M. 



A New Edition, being the third, in 

"The book has the great charm of reality. 
Queen Anne's colonel writes his life— and a very 
interesting Kfe it is— Just as a Queen Anne's 
colonel might be suPDosed to have written it. 
Mr. Thackeray has selected for his hero a very 
noble type of the cavalier softening into the man 
of the eMrteenth century, and for his heroine, 
one of the sweetest women that ever breathed 
ttvm canvas or tmn. book since Bailhelle painted 
aad Shakspeare wrote.*'— AMct'tv*'. 



TTuickeray. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. 



Price 65. cloth. 



"Once more we feel that we hare befOre us a 
masculine and thoroughly Bnglish writ^. uniting 
the power of subtle analysis, with a atron/c 
voUtion and a moving eloquence— an eloqnenea 
which has gained in richness and barmony. 
* Esmond ' mnst be read, not for Ite cbaraetw*, 
but for its romantic plot, its spirited sroapin{(. 
and its many thriliing utterances of the »j» K«ii«> 
of the human heart."— ^<A«iMniai. . 
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|lqM |uMti[atiatt8. 



VOTAaES AND TBAVELS. 



Visit to Salt Lake. 

Being a JonmeT' across the Plains to 

the Mormon Settlemeiits at Utah. 

B^ Willimm Ghcmdksa, 

Pott 8vo, with a Map. 2t. 6<f. cloth. 

" Mr. COiandleM is an impMrtlAl obMnrer «f the 
llormona. He ciTes a fall account of the nature 
of ^e eomntnr. the religion of the MonnoBB. their 
remment, fnetitutiona, moralitj. and the eingu- 
relationehij) of the aezes, with ite oonse- 



"Thoee who wonid understand what Mormo- 
aism is saa do no hettar than read this suthen- 
tio, tboogh light and lively Tolume."— £ea<r«r. 

*^ Itimi»resses the reader aataithAa."—A'a<tona2 
BevtMD, 



Memorandums in Ireland. 

By Sir John Forbes, 
Two vols, post 8vo. Price 1/. It. dk>th. 



The Argentine Provinces. 

By William McCann^ Esq, 

Two Tolf . post Svo, with Illastrations. 

Price 24s. cloth. 



Germany and the Tyrol. 

By Sir John Forbes. 

Post 8vo, with Map and View. 
Price 10«. 6d. cloth. 
*'81r JelhnForhes'volame ftallyJostifles itstitle. 
Wherever he went he Tisited sights, and has ren- 
dered a fsithf nl and extremely interesting account 
of tham,"-LU€rary OmsetU. 



The Bed River Settlement. 

By Alexander Boss. 
One vol. post § va Price 5«. cloth . 

" The snhJect is novel, carious, and not without 
interest, while a strong sease of the real obtains 
throughout."— i^l»00ta^. 

"The history of the Bed Elver Settlement is 
remarkable, if not unique, among ct^uial 
record8."-^i;4£tfrary Oazatte. 

" One of the most intereating of the romances 
of civlHistion." ^^ 



Fur Hunters of the West. 

By Alexander Ross. 
Two vols, post 8to, with Map and 
Plate. Price lOs. 6d. cloth. 
**A well-written narrative of most exciting ad- 
ventures."— fiitardian. 

*'A narrativte fUll of incident and dangerous 
adventure.**— Xitorory Qa$tette, 

Campaign in Asia. 
By Charles Duncan, Esq. 
Post Svo. Price 2«. 6d. doth. 



The Columbia River. 

By Alexander Ross. 
Post 8vo. Price 2«. 6d. doth. 



Travels in Assam. 

By Major John Butler. 
One voL Svo, with Plates. 12^. cloth. 



BIOGSAFHT. 



life of Sir Robert Peel. 

By Thomas Doubleday. 
Two vds. Svo. Price 18«. cloth. 

Women of Christianity 

Exemplary for Piety and Charity. 

By Julia Kavanagh. 

Post Svo, with Portraits. Price 5*. in 

emhossed cloth. 



Woman in France. 

By Julia Kavanngh. 

Two vote, post Svo, with Portraits. 

Price 12*. cloth. 

The Novitiate; 

Or, the Jesuit in Training. 

By Andrew Steinmetz. 

Third Edition, post Svo. 2*. 6d. cloth. 



d2 
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EEUaiOUS. 



Historic Notes 

On the Old and Nev Testament 

By Samuel Sharpe. 

3rd and Reyised Edition. 8to. 7«. cL 

S^^^s. 

By the Rev. C, B, Taylor, 

Author of "Hecords of a Good Man's 

Life." 

12mo. Price U, ed. 

Signs of the Times ; 

Or, The Dangers to Relifdons Lihertj 

in the Present Day. 

By Chevalier Bunsen, 

Translated by Miss S. Winkworth. 

One vol. 8vo. Price 5«. cloth. 



Sermons on the Church. 

By the Rev, R, W. Evans. 

8to. Price IQs. %d. 

Tauler's Life and Sermons. 

Translated by Miss Susanna 

Winhcorth. 

With Preface by Rev. C. Kingslet. 

Small 4to, printed on Tinted Pi^er, 

and bound in Antique Style, with 

red edges, suitable for a Present 

Price la. 6d. 

Testimony to the Truth of 
Christianity. 

Fourth Edition, fcap 8vo. 3*. cloth. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



The Life of J. Deacon 
Hume. 

By the Rev. Charles Badham. 
Post 8vo. Price 9*. cloth. 

_,'• A masterly piece of Mosraphieal narrative. 
To minute and conscientiouH industry in search- 
ing ont faotff. Mr. Badham conjoins the ati mo- 
tions of a graoefu] style and a sincere liking for 
the task he has in hand. He has produced one of 
the mo»t useful and Judicious bic^raphicH extant 
in our literatare, peculiarly full or beauties, anu 
peculiarly Aree Irom ttin\ts."—Atla§. 

The Life of Mahomet. 

And History of Islam to the Era of 

the Hegira. 
By W. Muir, Esq., Bengal C. S, 
Vols. 1 and 2. 8to. Price 32*. cloth. 
^••The most perfect life of Mahomet in the 
English language, or perhaps in any other. . . . 
The work is at once learned and interesting, and 
it cannot fall to be eagerly perused by all persons 
having any pretensions to historical knowledge." 

The Education of the 
Human Race. 

Now first Translated from the 

German of Lessing, 
Fcap. 8vo, antique cloth. Price 4*. 

••*rhls inralnable tract."— Or»^'c. 

* Ji A ^!S*?^2? • «^* •>>%«*• ">* on« which, 
in its day, »erted no sUght influence upon Euro- 
pean thought."— /m^ircr. ^ 

" An acreeable and flowing translation of one 
of Lesiinrs finest ifi«say8."-A^attoiie/itCTSit. 



William Burke the Author 
of Junius. 

By Jelinger C. Symans. 
Square. Price 3». 6d. cl. 

"A week's reflection, and a second reading of 
Mr. Symons's book, have strengthened our con- 
viction that he has proved his case."— ^pec^ofor. 

*• By diligently comparing the letters of Junius 
with the private correspondence of Edmund 
Burke, he has elicited certain paraU^ paaaages 
of which it IS impossible to evade the signi- 
flcance."— iiicrary Gazette. 

The Oxford Museum. 
By H. W. Acland, M.D., and J. 

Ruskin^ A.M. 

Post 8vo, with Three Illustrations. 

Price 2s. 6<f. cloth. 

" There is as much significance in the oocaaion 

of thi8 little volume as interest in the book itself." 

—Spectator. 

** Every one who cares for the advance of true 
leitrning, and desires to note an onward 8tt»i>, 
should buy and read this little volume.'*—Jf0ni- 
ing Herald, 

Goethe's Conversations 

with Eckermann. 

Translated by John Oxenfgrd. 

Two vols, post 8 TO. Price 5«. cloth. 

True Law of Population. 

By Thomas Doubleday. 
Third Edition, 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 
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Poetics : 

An Essay on Poetry. 

Bij E. S. Dallas, 

Post 8vo. Price 2*. 6rf. cloth. 

Juvenile Delinquency. 

The Prize Essays. 

By M, Hill and (7. F, Comwallis, 

Post 8vo. Price 6*. cloth. 

The Endowed Schools of 
Ireland. 

By Harriet Martineau, 
8vo. Price 3*. 6d, cloth boards. 

" The friends of ednoation will do well to possess 
themselves of this \>ook,"— Spectator, 

European Kevolutions 

of 1848. 

By E, S. Cayley, Esq, 

Crown 8vo. Price 6*. cloth. 

"Mr. Oi^leyhas evidently studied his snldect 
thoroughly, he has oonsequently produced an 
interesting and philosophical, though unpretend- 
ing history of an important epocli.*'--iV«iP 
Quarterljf. 

" Two instructive volumes."— 06««rwr. 

The CourtofHenry VIII. : 

Bein^ a Selection of the Despatches 
of Sebastian Giustinian, Venetian 
Ambassador, 1515-1519. 

Translated by Eawdon Brown, 
Two vols, crown 8vo. Price 21». cloth. 



MISCELLAITEOTJS— coR^ued: 



Principles of Agriculture; 

Especially Tropical. 
By B, Lovell Phillips, M.D, 
Demy 8vo. Price 7*. 6rf. cloth. 

The Bombay Quarterly 
Keview. 

Nos. 1 to 9 at 5«.; 10 to 14, 6«. each. 

Hints for Investing Money, 

By Francis Playford, 
Second Edition, post 8yo. 2«. 6</. cloth. 

Men, Women, and Books. 

By Leigh Hunt, 
Two Yols. Price IQs, cloth. 

Table Talk. By Leigh Hunt. 
Price 3«. 6d cloth. 

Austria. By Thompson. 
Post 8vo. Price 12«. 

Social Evils. 

By the Rev, C, B, Tayler, 
In Parts, each complete. Is, each, cloth. 

I.-THB MBOHANIO. 

II.-THti LADY AND THE LADY'S ICAID. 
IiI.-THB PASTOtt OP DRONPBLLS. 

v.— THE COUWTEY TOWN. 
VI.— LIVB AND LBT LIVE; OB, Thk JUV- 
CHSSTSK WKA.TBB8. 

yiI.-THB LBASIDB FABM. 



ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL. 



Suggestions towards the 

Government of India. 

By Harriet Martineau, 

Second Edition, demy 8to. 5«. doth. 

Lectures on New Zealand. 

By William Swainson, Esq, 
Crown 8vo. Price 2«. 6d, cloth. 

Victoria, 

And the Australian Gold Minesin 1857. 

By William Westgarth, 
Post 8yo, with Maps. lOs, 6d. cloth. 



Australian Facts and 
Prospects ; 

With the Author's Australian Auto- 
biography. 

By B, H, Home, 

Author of " Orion/* "The Dreamer 

and the Worker," &c. 

Small post 8vo. Price 5*. cloth. 

New Zealand and its 
Colonization. 

By William Swainson, Esq. 
Demy 8vo. Price 14«. cloth. 
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OSES¥TAL AlTD CaLOBnAL-totuinued. 



The Commerce of India 
with Europe, 

And Us Political Effects. 

By B, A. Irving y Esq. 

Post 8to. Price Is. 6d cloth. 

The Cauvery, Kistnah, and 
Godavery : 

Being a Report on the Works con- 

. stmcted on those Rivers, for the 
Irrigation of Provinces ia the Pre- 
sidency of Madras. 
By E. Baird Smith, F.G.S.y 

Lieut-Col. Bengal Engineers, &c Sec. 

Demy 8vo, with 19 Plans. 2Ss. cloth. 

The BMlsTropes; 

Or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India: 

By Major Cunningham. 

One voL 8 vo, with Thirty-three Plates. 
Price 30*. cloth. 

The Chinese and their 
Eebellions. 

By Thomas Taylor Meadows. 

One tliick volume, 8vo, with Maps. 

Price 18jl doth. 

Traits and Stories of 

Anglo-Indian Life. 

By Captain Addmm. 

With Eight Illustrations. 2«. Grf. cloth. 

Infanticide in India. 

By Dr. John Wilson. . 
Demy 8vd. Price 12». 

Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Malay Language. 

By John Craw/urd, Esq. 
Two vols. 8vo. Price 36*. cloth. 



WORKS OF UL FOKBES B07LE. 

Culture and Commerce of 
Cotton in India» 

8vo. Price 18#. doth. 

Fibrous Plants of India. 

Fitted for Cordage, Clothing, and 

Paper. 

8Ta Price I2s, doth. 

The Resources of India. 

Super-royal 8vo. Price 14s. doth. 

Eeview of the Measures 

Adopted in India for the ImproTed 

Culture of Cotton. 

8va Pliee 2«. 6d. doth. 

Rangoon. 

By Lieut: W. F. B. Laurie, 
Post 8vo, with Plates. 2s. Gd. doth. 

Pegu. 

By Lieut. W. F. B. Laurie, 
Post 8vo. Prke 14«. doth. 

The Theory of Caste. 

By B, A. Irving J Esq. 
8vow Price 5s. cloth. 

Indian Exchange Tables. 
Bjf J. H. Roberts, 

8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Price lOs. 6(2. doth. 

The Turkish Interpreter: 

A Grammar of the Turkish Language. 

By Major Boyd. 

8vo. Price 12*. 

Indian Commercial Tables. 

By James Bridfnell, 
Royal 8vo. Price 21*., half-bound. 
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NAVAL AND MILITAET. 



Gunnery in 1858 : 

A Treati«e on Bifles, CaanoD, and 
Sporting Arms. 

B^ Wtlltam Greenery 
Author of " The Gun." 

Demj 8vo, with Illastrations. 
Phce 14t. cloth. 

**A yeiy oomprehensive work. Those w1k> 
peroM it wiXL fcaoir almost all. If not aD^ that 
rMx>kt aan feach them of guna and gunnery.*^— 
Newl and MUUary QMeUe, 

"The most Interesting work of the kind that 
haa eome under our notioe."— Sto^tfrday Beview. 

"We can confidently recommend this book of 
Qnnnery, not only to tlie profesatonal student, 
but {Uso to the sportsman."— i^avoZ and Military 
Herald. 

*' Mr. Greener's treatise is suggestive, ample, 
and elaborate, and deals with the entire subject 
systematically."— ^tik«it<8iM». 

" A work of great practical ralue. which bids 
fair to stand, for many years to come, the chiet 
practical autnority on the subleot."— Ifmt^tfy 
Speetatar. 

"An acceptable contribution to professionid 
literature, written in a pii»«lar 8tjit."-^I7iN<l#d 
Service Magatine, 



Russo-Tnrkish Campaigns 
of 1828-9. 

By Colonel Chemey, 

R.A., D.C.L., EJLS. 

Third Edition. Post 8vo, with Maps. 

Price 12#. cloth. 

"The enly^ work on the suMeot suited to the 
military rtuUit."— United Serviee OmzetU. 

" In a sftratttgionoint <^ view tfaia work is very 
valuable."— Jfew Quarteriv, 



The Native Army of India. 

By Brigadier-General Jacob y C.B, 
Syo. Price 2s. 6d, 

The Militiaman. 

With Two EtchinfTS, hj John Leech. 
Post 8vo. Price 9*. doth. 

'*T«T7 amasine. and eonveyii^ an ImprsaaAon at 
ftttthfuiness."—Jf aMo»a^ Review, 

"A very liTuy, entertaining companion."— 
Crilic. 

"The anther H humorous without being wU- 
fiiUy smart, sarcastic withoot bitterness, and 
shrewd without paradinflr his knowledge and 
power of obsenratlon."— J;ar]>resf. 

"Quietly, but humotously, written." — 
Atkenamm, 



Military Forces and Insti- 
tutions of Great Britain. 

By H, Byerly Thompson. 

8to. Price 5*. cloth. 

"A w^H-arrai^ted and earefttUy diaecrted com- 
pilation, giving a clear iaidght into tne ecraomjr 



of the army, and the working of our military 
system."— i^pMtotor. 

Sea Officer's Manual. 

By Captain Alfred Parish,] 

Sec^d Edition. Small post Svb. 

Price 5«. cloth. 

"A very luetd and compendious manual. Wo 
would recommend youths Intent upon a teaftHriac 
lift) to study it."— iff foiMnmi. 

" A little book that ought to be in great request 
among young »etLmesL'*^l^xaminer. 



LEGAL. 



Handbook of British 
Maritime Law. 

By Morice, 
8vo. Price 5«. cloth. 

Commercial Law of the 

World. 

By Leone Levi 

Two Ti>lfl. rojal 4to. Price 6t doth. 

Land Tax of India. 

According to the Mooharamiidftn Law. 

By N. B. E. BaiUiey Esq. 

8?o. Price 68. cloth. 



Moohummudan Law of 
Sale. 

By N. B. E. BaiUiey Esq. 
8 TO. Price 14#. eleib. 

Moohummudan Law of 
Inheritance. 

By N. B. E. BatUiey Esq. 
8vo. Price Ss. doth. 
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ILLUSTKATED SdENTIFIC WOEES. 



Besults of Astronomical 
Observations 

Made at the Cape of Qood Hope. 

By Sir John HeracheL 

4to, with Plates. Price 4/. 49. cloth. 

Geological Observations 

On Coral Beefii, Volcanic Islands^ and 
on South America. 

By Charles Dartvin, Esq. 

With Maps, PUtes and Woodcuts. 

Price lOs, 6d, cloth. 



Zoology of South AMca. 

By Dr. Andrew Smith. 
Royal 4to, cloth, with Cdonred Plates. 

MAMICALLL „ £t 

AVB8 „ 7 

BEPTILIA S 

PISCBS .,« .« £% 

INYEBTEBBATiB _ l 

THE 

Botany of the Himalaya. 

By Dr. Forbes Royle. 

Two vols. roy. 4to, cloth, wiUi Coloured 

Plates. Reduced to 5/. 5f. 



MEDICAL. 



The Vital Statistics 

Of the European and Natire Armies 
in India. 

By Joseph Ewarty M,D. 
Bengal Medical Service. 
Demy 8yo. Price 9«. cloth. 

" A ▼ahiable work. In which Dr. Ewart, with 
^ual industry and Bkill, haa compressed the 
essence and import of an immense maas of 4e- 
uMm."— Spectator. 

" One main ohtoet of this most yalnable Tolnnie 
Is to point ont ^e causes which render the Indian 
climate so Dstal to Eunq^ean troops."->Olrtt<c. 

On Disorders of the Blood. 

Translated by Chunder Coomal 

Dey. 

8yo. Price is. 6d. doth. 



On the Treatment of the 

Insane. 

^By John ConoUy, M.D. 

Demy 8to. Price 14^. cloth. 

"Dr. OonoUr has embodied in this work his 
experiences of the new system of treating patients 
at Uanwell Asylum."— JSeoNOMltt. 

"We most earnestly- commend Dr. Ck>noIl7*8 
.treatise to all who are interested in the sulUect." 
—Wftniniter Beview. 

On Abscess in the Liver. 

By E. J. Waring, M.D. 
8vo. Price 3«. 6d. 

Manual of Therapeutics. 

By E. J. Waring, M.D. 

Pcap 8to. Price \2s. 6d. cloth. 



FICTION. 



Cousin Stella; 

Or, Conflict. 

By the Author of " Violet Bank:' 

Three yolumes. 

"An excellent novel, written with great care; 
the Interest is wen sustained to the end, and the 
characters are all life-like. It is an extremely 
well- written and well-conceived ntory, with quiet 
power and precision of touch, with freshness of 
interest and great merit."— AtheiUBum. 

" * Cousin Stella' has the merit, now becoming 
rarer and rarer, of a comparative novtity in its 
suMect? the interest of which will secure for this 
iioVfel a fidr share of popularity." — ScUurdap 
Jlovttw. 



Confidences. 

By the Author of " Eita."* 

"This new novel, by the author of 'Btta^' dis- 
plays the same combination of ease and power in 
the delineation of character, the same lifo-tlke 
dialogue, and the same faculty of constructing an 
interesting story."— <S!pee<ator. 

"Decidedly- both good and interesting. The 
book has a ITeeh and pleasant air about it: it is 
written in an excellent tone.and there aretouelMs 
of pathos here and there whi<di we must rank 
with a higher style of composition than th«t 
usually attained in works of this (flasa.**— ^«w 
Quarterly Jteview, 
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'FKynOE'-^ontinued. 



Phantasies : 

A Faerie Bomance for Men and 

Women. 

Bi/ George Macdonald. 

Post 8vo. Price 10*. 6d. cloth. 

The Cousins' Courtship, 

By John E, Wise. 

Two vols. 

"The 'Oousina' Ooortship' is a kind of prose 
idyll, in wUeh an earnest, pure, simple love is 
developed without any hysterical romance. To a 
decided talent for satirical illustration and oonf 
ment, Mr. Wise unites a nice observation, delicate 
refleetions, and a sympathy for what is beautituL 
Its cleverness, its genial tone, its playful satire, 
its aoholartv yet perfectly easy and natural lau- 
guiwe, with its vivid portraiture of scenery, 
entitle the 'Cou&ins' Courtship' to a grateful 
reoognition."— i!^p0cra2or. 

" We are well pleased with Mr. Wise's novel. 
Those who begin to. read the ' Cousin's Court- 
ship ' will finish it. We rarely meet with one pos- 
sessed of so many stood qiulities."— If ominy fori. 

*' Avery clever novel: it possesses some excel* 
lent qualities. The merits of the book are great. 
It is thoroughly true : we take it, indeed, that it 
is a collection of personal experiences. Mr. Wise 
can fhirly lay claim to the merit of vivid and 
powerful description of what he has seen,"— 
Mominff Herald. 

The FoorS~Quality. 

By Henry Brooke. 
New and Be vised Edition, with Biogra- 
phical Preface by the Rev. Chas. 
KiNGSLEY, Rector of Eversley. 
Two vols., post 8vo, with Portrait of 
tlie Author, price 21«. 

•• If the *Fool of Quality ' be perused with re- 
ference to the period at wnich it was written, as 
well as from its author's point of view, and if it 
be considered as the earnest, heartfelt production 
of an accomplished gentleman and a sincere 
philanthropist, whose life was devoted to efforts 
to do good, its excellence*, which are many, will 
be admitted."— illustrated Loruton Nemi, 

Trust for Trust, 

By A, J, Barrowcliffey 

Author of "Amberhill." 

Three volumes. 

" It is seldom we find, even in this great age of 
fiovel writing, so much that is pletisant a:^ so 
little to object to as in ' Trust for Trust.' It con- 
tains much original thought and fresh humouiV 
^Leader, 



Ellen Eaymond; 

Or, Ups and Downs. 

By Mrs. Vidal, 

Author of " Tales for the Bush," &c. 

Three volumes. 

" The characters are good, the style pure, cor- 
rect, brisk, and easy."— iVcw. 

" This novel will find a great many admirers." 
—Leculer, 



THE 



Dennes of Daundelyonn. 

By Mrs, Charles J, Proby. 
Three volumes. 

"This is a novel of more than average merit. 
There is considerable knowledge of character, 

Ktwer of description, and quiet social satire, ex- 
bited in its pages."— Pr«««. 
" ' The Dennes of Daundelyonn • is a very read- 
able book, and will be immensely popular. . . . 
It has many beauties wnich deservedly recom- 
mend it to the novel reader."— CH^*c. 

The Two Homes. 

By the Author of " The Heir of 

Vallisr 

Three volumes. 

"There is a great deal that is very good in this 
book— a great deal of good feeling and excellent 
densni. . . . There are some good pictures of 
Madeira, and of life and society there: and there 
are evidences of much painstaking and talent."— 
Atheiumim. 

" ' The Two Homes ' is a very clever novel. . . 
Madeira furnishes Mr. Mathews with a fertile 
theme for his de«criptive powers. The dialogue 
is good: the characters all speak and act con- 
sistently with their natures."— X«ad0r. 

The Moors and the Fens. 

By F. G, Trafford. 
Three volumes. 

"This novel stands out much in the same wiqr 
that 'Jane Eyre 'did. . . . The characters are 
drawn by a mind which can realise fictitious 
characters with minute intensity."— iSatttrday 
Review. 

"It is seldom that a first fiction is entitled to 
such applause as is 'The Moors and the Fens,' 
and we shall look anxiously for the writer's next 
essay."— Ori*tc. 

Lost and Won. 

By Georgiana M, Craik^ 

Author of " Riverston.'* 

One volume. Second Edition. 

"NothlnjBr BHp^rlftr to this a-vel liu appeared 

" Mi«a. Omsk's now atfjry is a Kood one and in 
poH i 1 1 oi' a.hllit jr ai>oTfi the average oC tadles' novels." 

*' The lauaua^ la good, the rLarmtlve spirited, 
the charftcferii am I airly duUnoated, and the 
dinlci^ue has cunsidsrable drarDAtlQ force."— 

" T^li3 IB an improretrtent nu Jiii^a Oraik's first 
w<jrJi, Tho Atywf is more cii&iptM;! and more 
interciting.''— j4 iftfntmt^. 

An Old Debt. 

By Florence Dawson. 
Two volumes. 

"A powerftQly written novel; one of the best 
which has recently proceeded from a fbmale 
hand. . . . The dialogue is vigorous and 
spirited."— Ifomifi^ Post. 

"There is an energy and vitality about this 
work which distinguish it ftrom the common 
head of novels. Its terse vigour sometimes reoala 
Miss Bronte, but in some respects Miss Florence 
Dawson is decidedly superior to the author of 
' Jane Byre.' "—jscUurdav Review, 
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erlnoe* chMrmIng ftflUng and deU- 
LiUkfwlUlMreMiwtth 



My Lady. 

A Tale of Modern Life. 
Two ToloDief . 

"JJf^ ^^'^ * ** ^ An* tpeclmen of an Engliah 
ma^n. ezhlMtlint thai uaUm oT ttreuKth and 
ga ntlen est, of oommon mom aud rotnanoa, of 
mrnr and graoe. which aaarljr approaeuea our 
idealorwoiiuuihood.**— /t-f«. 

My LadT* erlnoe* char 
eacjofumch. It it a novel 
ittteraat.»-^M«iuntM. 

"The atoTT is told throoffhont with snat 
■tnwigth of naUng. it well written, ami Ium a 
plot which ta by no means common-place."— 
Examiner. 

^eaH I Fi ' Mf J..iidj,' 1 ij? ^tiuri»ca:«rB are Ul*! ly 
drtitwri HEitl ufit-i] iri'.ar uj:t iiji[>Haraii{XJ Kii' ii- 

ti fre»h aQd fkiwerruL"— :^f4Ci:^it;r. 

It U not lu ftifefjf BMy »■ e*ii U^rKt aprm a 
itj^lc«ij v:tiforu[iiiy rraMAa]— upuu «^ H|iiPLti]i(euoe 
wrefliiAa ^th^iilfifMeftMw^feoCAndcrb iruih^il, 
^j™ .bOM KnalfajUlr riOJitfr tli^n pu^ti^- ^ bat 
J2*Dh laalaQ bmi inMI; uinl srarehfntflr puftcr- 



Gaston Bligh. 

j% L. S. Lavenuy 

Author of '<£rletmere/' 

Two Tolinnes. 

"The »tOT7 la told wltli great power; the whole 
h«* eparkfw whh etprn: an^the cliaracters 
talk Uke genttemmi aad ladies. It U very enjoy- 
able readrnft^—Prsw. * -M ' 
t^M ^***5 ^\^' *f ••#<»* ■••n> admirably 
IS?' Vi?^ 2? •tirrlng incident. snstttiniDg to the 
SjS!* *S® *«rterett of a very IngMiioaa ple«. and 
2*?l"!*"«.*'? clever sketches of eharMter. It 
9igkleB with wit. aad will reward penuaL"- 

Sylvan Holt's Daughter. 

By Hohm Lee, 
Author of **Katiiie Brande," &c. 

Second Edition. 3 vols. 

"The wen-estabNshed repatotion of Holme 

I^. as a novel writer. wiU reeeive aa additional 

sOory ftwm tha publication of 'Svlvan Holt's 

Daughter.' It la a piMnstng fate af ootntvy life 

nZti^^^*^?^^ **»•* *• ■M»»«ttveln 'Sylvan 
Hoit'a DaiMfhter • much that is graoeful and re- 
itaMd, mocE that U fresh, haatthdr, and natoral." 



" The epnaeptte* af the ttovy h«a • nod deal of 

ofiginafl^. and^ tiM characters avoirMmmoa- 
Cl**®.SP*?r without being uaMkturai arimvroba- 
me. The heroine herseir is charmiiw. It is a 
novel in whiah there is mush to interest and 
plaMe.*'-Are« QMorterlp Bevitvu 

"A novel that is well worth rewting. aad wUah 
possesses the cardinal virtue of being extremely 
futerestiiig."-^tA«iuBttfl». 

"A reafly sounds good book, highly finished, 
troe to natura,.vi^rous. passtonateThonest. and 
Kinwfn,"-Dubt%nV%ivernty Magaittne, 



Eva Desmond ; 

Or^ Mutation. 
Three volumes. 

■^hJS^^ bcautiftd ereattott than Eva it would 
M dtffletm to imagine. The novel is undoubtedly 
fntt^ Interest."— if omiiia Po$t. ^^ 

There to power, pathos, and orlgtnaUty in con- 
ception and cataaSSro^."-£<aden *"*'*" *^" 



The Professor. 

By Currer Bell. 
Two Yolumes. 



''Wr« tlHuk Tiir- tiivlrnrr'N Trlifradl [__ 

M>ii]i<i jiiUicniPut in pnbluiliioK t3a.e ' ProflHiir? 
now thiLt Mil'!' iii p^ii*. . . . 11 abowa tbd tnn 
9t\■^r.<f i>r iV'Pie«ti'tiou, w\ikA)k. ftftdrwATds nrptni™ 
an I I [fM^xuHi Liiiu t]ie gnwicrHiH«na^ <.->r bar tiv#>- 
nai ih. At Uip?^ ««Da tSsfl ker Mvisen «*■ 
ecirtilv rl^ht whipru thsT uiiCMi-llffti her in^Cu 
pull i^li n lu li^r Ufftlms, . « . But it aifeddau 

" Anjthlr^jf whleli tiji^iw flight mpPts ttie iftirtrlA 
and f^»nL;pi!<akJr<N uf mcti nmind ctiutiut bevttMV^ 
wl*<r iiirariiTiti!r4?(Hn<. In ihfv'ProfefrSdr^ WDBir 
dli ■1 r.t\'< KiTini nf mnnf tmina of thiiUitoib 
w! iT .n,\iinc|ft cdFii^ Ui br eiilajf>a«d ai4 

ill ■.<•:,, I In B.irt>>Q(iiiiuEtt hbd more perfM 

Below the Surface. 

Three Tolumes. 

"The book is unquestUmaiMr etever snd antar- 
taining. The writer deveioM firum first ta tost 
hto doobte view of bomaa USi». na et^orad by the 
raannars sT our aga. . . . ItiaatalasttMrlor 
to oritMMT novels, in Its praetteal appUccUea t» 
thejrtiaaeaof aetimlHfi."— JfAtfiMBwst. 

""nMre to a gresd deal ofetoveraess in tMa atory : 
a moah g r eat er knowledge of eonatry Hte and 
character in its varlovs aspects and e o i nHtlo ai 
than to posseaaed by ntne-teatba of the aoveli^ 
who uiMertake to d sas rt ba it/'—SfecUftor. 

The Three Chances. 

By the Author of ''The Fair 

Carewy 

Three Tolumes. 

Some of the characters and romantic sttaa- 



tions are strongly marked and pecnfiarly origtaaL 
. . . It to the great merit off the authoraas that 
the personages of her tale aie human andreaL**— 



Lecider. 

" Thto novel to of » mora soUd t«Kt«r» tkaa 
most of its cont«mp<M>arias. U is fUU of good 
sense, good thought, and good writiajg."— )St«rCs«- 



The Cruellest Wrong of 
AU. 

By the Author of " Margaret ; or, 

Pr^udtce at Home.^^ 

One Tolume. 

" The author haa a naithatie vala, and there is a 
tender sweetness in the tone of her narratioii."— 



It has the first requisite of aw<nHk BMaat to 
aaraae : it to am«aiiifr. — ^<o*0. 

Kathie Brande, 

A Fireside History of a Quiet Life. 

By Holme Lee. 

Two voloines. 

" ' Kathie Bnmde * is not merely a veiy interast- 
ing novel— It to a very whdeeome one, Ibr It 
teaclies virtue by example."— CrMe. 

"Throughout 'Kathie Brande' there la muek 
sweetness, and considerable power of daaerlpitkNi.'' 
—Saturdav R«tUw. 

*' ' KatUe Brande ' la intended to lUnstnKta the 
paramount excellence of duty as a movinic fvia- 
oiple. ItisfUllof beauties."-J>a*/yi^««7«. 
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FICTION — continued. 



The .Noble Traytour : 

A Chronicle. 
Three volumes. 

"The ■tory i« tML with » gn^rtiio and grAoefti] 
p«n, and the <Jhrom(^er hav prodaoed a romance 
not only of treat value in a hiatorioal point of 
▼lew, but poeeeseiBff many olatms upon the atten- 
tion of the eohelaf^ttie anti«uai7r Md the xeneral 



Elteahethan naeqnerade. Shakespeare, 

tlm <]^Men. Bssex, Ralelfh, and a hundred nohles, 
ladiea and knlghte of the land, appear on the 
etafie. The author ha« imbued himself with the 
•plvit <tf thettmes.'*-£Mufor. 

Riverston. 

B^ Oeorffkina If, Craik. 

Three ycdomes. 

*' MiH Oraik it a very Urely writer : she has wit, 
and she has sens^ aad she has made in the 
beautiftd young governess, with her strong will, 
■Musy independeaae, and womp tn ee s of repartee, 
an interesting pioture."^Pr«M. 

Perversion ; 

Or, the Causes and Coxueqiiences of 

Infidelitjr. 

£kf the late Rev, W, J, Con^are, 

Three volumes. 

"This story has a toiwhing interest, which 
lingers with the reader after ne has closed the 
liook."'-Athenaum^ 

Maud Skillicome*s 
Penance. 

B^ Maiy C, JacksoUy 

Aiithorof**TheStorfOffmyWardship." 

Two vcJtameSi 

** The stylels imtnral. and displsars eensUteraMe 
Anmatto wvwf^.''-Omie, 

"It is a wen eonooeted tale, and wtll be ymj 
palatable to novel r ead er s."— Jtfontt<v Fo9t, 

The Roua Pass. 

By Erich Mackenzie, 
Three voIooms. 

"It is stidom that we have to natlse soaoada 
novel as the 'Bona Pass.' The stwy is wd eon- 
tarived and weU toM ; theinddenta arenatamUnd 
several of the ebaraeters ase skilltally 



dvawn, and that of the heroine i« fre^, powwM, 
and origfaial. The Hl|dilaaid saenery, m which 
the pletlslJdd,^ is deso^e* with truth and feeling 
—with a command of langiwwe whiek loavaa a 
vivid impression."— jSo^arday Review, 

The White House by the 
Sea: 

A Love Story. 

By M. Betham-Edwards, 

Two volumes^ 

"A tale of English Aomeetlclifb. Thewvittagls 
W7 goo% graeefkil. an« nnafltated; it p lea ses 
wMiont startUngfltt tlM diatofnie, peeplado not 
harangue, but taUc, and talk naturauy>^— 6H««v 



Extremes. 

By Miss E, W, Atkinson, 

Author of " Memoirs of the Queens of 

Pmsna." 

Two volumes. 

"A nervous and vigorous style, an el^orate 
delineation of ehara«t«r under maay varieties, 
spirited and well-sust«iined dialogue, and a oare- 
ful^-construeted plot; if these have any chu-ms 
for our readers, they will not furget the swiftly 
sliding hours pawed in perusing ^Extremes.' "— 
MomtMff Fa»t. 

Farina : 

A Legend of Cologne. 

By George Meredith, 

One volume. 

"▲ masons of ravishers in steel, of robber 
knights; <^ water- women, more ravisninx than 
lovely. It has also a brave and tender deuverer, 
and a heroine proper for a romance of CkAogne. 
Those who love a real. lively, audacious piece of 
extravagance, by waiy of a change, will enjoy 



Friends of Bohemia; 

Or, Phases of Lon<)oD Life. 

By E, M, WMtty, 

Author of "The Governing Classes.'* 

Two volumes. 



thought. His style is^sertoua, i--^ __- -. 

mindsevere. The anther has a merriment akin 
t* that of Jaquea and that ef TtaaeW— iUA«M*Mn» 

• 9* 

The Eve of St. Mark. 

A Bomance of Vaiiee. 

By Thtymas Doubleday, 

Two volumes. 

" • The Eve of St. Hark'' is not only well written, 
but adroitly eonstrueted, and interesting. Its 
tone is perhaps too gorgeous ; it» movnment is too 
much that of a masquerade ; but a mystery is 
created, an* a very loveaMe heroine is pour- 
tray ed."—^tA0iKnMN. 

Stories and Sketches. 

By James Payn, 
Tost 8vo. Price 2s. 6J. cloth. 

" Mr. Payn is gay, spirited, observant, and show* 
no Uttle knowledgoof oenandbooks.'^— l^eculer. 
>o« 

Undine. 

From the Qervrnm cf ** De La 

M€fUe Fonqul'' 

Price I«. ^, 

The Eectory of Valehead, 

By ike Ma>. R W, Evans, 
Fcap^doth. Price 3«. 
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(Ithtap JJfriiiB 4 $ojfinh\ Wiifi{U. 



Life of Charlotte Bronte 

(Currer Bell), 
Author of "Jane Eyre," &a 

By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Price 2t, ^ 

"We regard this record m a monument of 
oourage and endurance, of eufllBring and triumph. 
.... All the aeerets of the literary workman- 
•hip of the authore»t of * Jane Eyre' are unfolded 
in the course of this extraordinary narrative."— 
Time$. 

"lira. Oaakell has done her work well. Her 
narrative i« eimple. direct, intelligible, unaffected. 
She dwells on her fnend'e character with womanly 
tact, thorough UDderstanding, and delicate ai«- 
teriy tenderness. Many parts of the book cannot 
be read without deep, even painftil emotion; still 
it is alife always 'Womtaiij.''—Fnu«r'iMaffaeine. 

Lectures on the English 
Humourists 

Of the Eighteenth Century. 

By W. M. Thackeray, 

Author of ** Vanity Fair,** " Esmond," 

" The Virginians,** &c. 

Price 28. 6rf. cloth. 



'* What fine things these lectures contain ; what 
„ " snotle 

rlting._.. „ 

of humour ; vnth what a touching effect in the 



I : how c 



.._„_. what wise and 
iightfUl are their turns 



eloquent and suotle sayii 

, jat a „ _ - 

graver passages the^genuine feeling of the_m^ 



comes out. and how vividly the thoughts are 
painted^ as it were, in graphic and characteristic 
words."— fxoMiiMr. 
" This is to us Iqr fiur the most acceptable of Mr. 

... jjj^ graphic style, his 

analytical powers, his 

„ , ewdne8S,and his gentle* 

ness, have all room to exhibit themselves."— 



Thackeray's writings. 

philosopucal spirit, his 

large heartedness, his shrewdness, an< 



SeoTMnnwt, 



British India. 

By Harriet Martineau. 

Price 2«. 6dL cloth. 

"Lucid, glowing, and instructive essays."— 

**A good' compendium of a great sublect."- 
NatiofuU lUview, 

"As a hivndbook to the history of India it is 
the best that has yet appeared." — if ormn^jr 
Herald. 

ThTrown. 

By Leigh Hunt. 

With Forty-five Engravings. 

Price 28. ed. cloth. 

"We will allow no higher enjoyment for a 
rational Englishman than to stroll leisurely 
through this marvellous town, arm in arm with 
Mr. Leigh Hunt. The charm of Mr. Hunt's book 
is, that he gives us the outpourings of a mind 
enriched with the most agreeable knowledge: 
there is not one page which does not glow with 
interest. It is a series of pictures flrom the life, 
representing scenes in which every inhabitant of 
the metrop<dl8 haa an intereat."— »««9. 



By 



Jane Eyre. 

Currer BelL 
Price 28. ed. cloth. 

" ' Jane Kyro * Is a rtrEnarkahle prcidmnltoa* 
Frosliiic-M siid f^rlginailt^^ trutb Aint psriliHL 
BiriftulAr rr-bcLty tii tbe ueKcriptlnri of diiaial 
q«iriery and In the &iiAly»itiun af LimuiJa thsvflil, 
an^Lhle tliix tELif* lit qtojid boldlji' out Trum ihr msa^ 
■Jii,1 Ui rannme itq c^wn pLnoe Id the brl^kt Uddw 
ram It i>t Ic H mrnt art-,"— Timer r 

" ' J HUP Kyrp ' (n n tHKjJt uf dHclrif J pnwoi'. Tlw 
thcHiifUtJt nn- inieH BOiitid^ flueI uriiniiftl; and>h« 
mtili^ U r<^9<»]Litit, BtnilkihlfurWftrd, mid to Ih* 

liiirpdA'i, 'luii ohjKit Aiid morsl of Ibe wort tn 



Shirley. 



By Currer Bell. 
Price 28. 6d. cloth. 
" * Shirley * is the anatomy of the female heart. 
It is a book which indicates exquisite feeling, and 

very great power of mind in th '*•— '~-- 

women are all divine."— i>a</y Net 



very great power of mind in the writer. The 
len are all divine."— i>a</y Neam. 
Shirley ' is very dever. It could not be other- 



wise. The faculty of graphic description, strong 
imagination. Ibrvid add masculine oietion. ana- 

SOe skin. aA are visible. . . . Gems of rare 
ought and glorious passion ahine here and 
there."— 7»fli«t. 



By 



Villette. 

Currer Bell. 
Price 28. ed. cloth. 

" ' Villette ' \s a merit remarkable work— a pn- 
dnctloEi a]Lopel!ier tui 0eneri$. Fulneaa wad 
¥ij$EjLir of thuuE^lit irark almost every sentence, 
nnd iht^rt- 1» 4 ^rE v( easy power pervading the 
\v]j,<ilb ii&rnktUe tumli as we have rarely met."— 
/•Jtiiuburffh ^^tKJef, 

" The take i^ ubo of the aflbotionB, and remark- 
able lu a picture of manners. A burning heart 
glows throiiirlitJiU ttj and one brilliantly dusttnct 
ohanuter keeps it ali^ b."—AtikeiUBum, 

Political Economy of Art. 

By John Ruskin, M.A. 

Price 28. ed. cloth. 

"A most able, eloquent, and well-timed work. 
We haU it with satiidsetion, thinking it calculated 
to do much practical good, and we cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers."— IFWvMM. 

"Hr. Uuskin's chief purpose is to treat the 
artist's power, and the art itself, as itema of the 
world's wealth, and to show how these may be 
best evolved, produced, accumulated, and dis- 
tributed."— ^tAemeiMai. 

Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte. 

By George Hooper. 
With a Map. Price 2*. 6d. doth. 

" The story of Bonaparte's campaigns in Italy 
is told at once firmly, lightly, and pleaaaatty- 
The latest and best authorities, the BonapiiHa 
correspondence in particular, appear to lia've 
been careftilly and intelligently etmsulted. The 
result is a very readable and nieftd volanae."— 
AtkewBum, 
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^itiii — continued. 



Wuthering Heights and 
Agnes Grey. 

Bit/ Ellis and Acton Bell. 

With Memoir by Citrrer Bell. 

Price 28. 6<i. cloth. 

** There are MMMMces in this book of * Wuthering 
Helclii<»' of which anj novelist, past or present, 
wni t>e prondL It has been «aia of Shakespeare 
mp' he dtew oases whloh the physician might 
8W|2 ; Ellis Bell has done no Iw."— Palladium. 

** ^ere is, at all evf nts. keeping in the book : 
the groups of figures and the scenery are in har- 
mony with each other. There is a touch of Sal- 
vator Rosa in tilL"—Atlai, 

A Lost Love. 

Bi/ Ashford Owen, 
Price 2«. cloth. 

*"▲ LoKt Love' is a story full of grace and 
genius. No outline of the story woula give any 
idea of its beauty."— y|^A«n«uiR. 

" A tale at once moving and winning, natural 
and romantic, and certain to raise all the finer 
sympathies of the reader's nature."— Preit. 

Deerbrook. 

By Harriet Martineau, 
Price 2s. 6<f. cloth. 

"TliiK t»tfpnlii.r Action prtfenta a tnienn*] ani- 
Kiate'i j>)<jtiire orcttunirj^ iJTc aidou^ the ii]>par 
mkldlQ clriBBC!! of BnKli'*h reBkenlB, jind In re- 
niiiLPkati]ti for jU tnl^rtint, BrTJKUiL; frinn lite 
inrtuen^^e i::'f varU>ii!i rliPtriurT^fn iipon eauh qth^ir, 
nnd tbfi i^fT^ct uf unlLiiitry ckr^uitiiitiLiiLtth ufHrn 
thi^m. TMfl. deicrLfttiona i:»r rami *«trieiT^ and the 
dallr piirfliiU^ In vllLitK^ huiirs. arc aiiiDii!^ ide 
nj»:i»l DhnriniTiir oT thu author's writiTiKs; Imt the 
Wftj' In will eh i!ii:(ilMni? ineident* p^WIuhJIs' n^se 
out of the most ord 111477 phaien or liTa, mad the 
^killwith ivtilc^ u&tura] Ajm evu^ry-drts^atirimeiffps 
lire brotiKHt out In drtunntlo iiitii£ktLL>tiH, aiLtiSt the 
]iuwer(jfth« aut bop's gfmlita^" 

Tales of the Colonies. 

By Charles Rowcroft. 
Price 2s. ed, cloth. 

'* 'Tales of the Colonies ' is an able and interest- 
ng book. The author has the first great requisite 
in floilon— a knowledge of the life he undertakes 
to describe; and his matter is solid and real."— 
t^l^eetator. 
"It. combines the fldeUty of truth with the 

Sirit of a romance, and has altogether much of 
I Foe in its character and composition."— 
Literary Oatette, 

Romantic Tales 

(Including " Avillion ") 
Bf/ the Author of " John Halifax^ 

Chntleman.^^ 
A New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

** 'Arillion' is a beautiful and fsncifUl story, 
mmI the rest make very agreeable reading. There 
la not one of them unquickened by true fseling, 
exquisite taste, and a pure aud vivid imagina- 
tionJ*—MbBamiimer. 

** In a nioe knowledge of the refinements of the 
female heart, and in a happy power of depicting 
emotion, the authoress is excelled by very few 
8tos7 teuen of the day."— (Ttote. 



Domestic Stories. 

By the Author of " John Halifax j 

GentlemanJ'^ 

Price 2s. ed. cloth. 

" In a nice knowledge of the refinements of the 
female heart and in a happy power of depicting 
emotion, the anth(n«ss is excelled by very few 
story-tellers of the day."— <?foAe. 

" There is not one of them unquiekened by true 
feeling, exquisite t^ste. and a pure and vivid 
imagination."— £xaflRiiMr. 



After Dark. 

Wilkie Collins. 
Price 2s, ed. cloth. 



By 



"Mr. Wilkie Collins stands in the foremost rank 
of our younger writers of fiction. He tells a 
story well and forcibly, his style is eloquent and 
picturesque ; he has considerable powers of pa- 
thos; understands the art of construction: is 
never wearisome or wor^y, and has a keen insight 
into character."- Doi'y News. 

" ' After Dark * abounds with genuine touches 
of nature,"— JJrttwA Quarterly. 

PauTFen-oU. 

Fourth Edition. Price 2s. cloth. 

" We have seldom read so wonderftal a romance. 
We can find no fault in it as a work of art. It 
leaves us in admiration, almost in awe, of the 
powers of its author."— ivew Quarttrly. 

"The art displayed in presenting Paul Femdl 
throughout the story is beyond all praise."- 
Examwier. 

School for Fathers. 

By Talbot Gwynne. 
Price 2*. cloth. 

" 'The School for Fathers ' is one of the cleverest, 
most brilliant, genial, and instructive stories that 
we have read since the publication of 'Jane 
Eyre.' "—Eclectic Review. 

^* The pleasantest tale we have read tor many a 
day. It is a story of the Tatler and ^eetator 
days, and is very fitly associated with that time 
or good EiiKlish literature by its manly feeling, 
direct, unaffected manner of Mrriting, and nioely- 
managed. well-turned narrative. The descriptions 
are excellent; some of the country painting is as 
fresh as a landscMMt by Alft-ed Constable, or an 
idyl by Tennyson."- Earaiainer. 

The Tenaiirof Wildfell 
Hall. 

By Acton Bell. 

Just ready, 
Kathie Brande: 

The Pireside History of a Quiet Life. 

By Holme Lee, 
Author of ** Sylvan Holt's Daughter." 

Below the Surface. 

By Sir A, H Elton^ Bart., M.P. 
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W0BK8 PUBLI9HBD BY 



Jmiplt and (BiIuiiaii0ttal 

NEW BOOKS FOBTOUNG BEADEBS. 

The Parents' Cabinet 

Of Amusement and Instruction for Toung Persons. 
Ifew Edition, carefully rerised, in Twelve Shilling Volumes, each 
complete in itself, and containing a full page Illustration in Oil 
Colours^ vrith Wood Engravings, in ornamented boards. 

OONTBNTS. 
AMUSING STOaiBS. wXL tosdlsffto Um development of mod qnalities. and tbe mrcMtmM of tanlte, 
BIOOBAPfnCAL ACCOUNTS OF BDMABKARLB 0HARACTEa8.1ntw<eMiig to Toung People. 
8IMPLB N ABftATIVBS OP UI4TOBI0AL EVBNTS. suited to the oaoacily of chiUtovn. ^ 

KLUQI0ATIQN8 OF NATUBAL HTSTOBT. adapted to enoouraae haUta of obwrratioo. * 

FAMltlAE BXFLANATIONS OF NOTABLB 80IENT1FI0 DISOOYEBIES AN1> MBCHANICAL 



UVBLT AOgbUNTS OF THB OBOGSAPHT. INHABITANTS. AND PBOBITCTIONS OF 
niFFBBBMT 00UNTBIB8. 

Miss BDeswoBTH's Opimt»n of the Pasxvt*' ClbtmvC'.— 
**I almoat flMl aArald of praisins It •» mneh as I think it leMrvee. . . . There is so xnseli 
TiMiatr in Um hook that it oannot ixn. It alternately excites and reUeves atteattwi, and- does noC lead 
to thehad habit of frittering awsjr the soind by requiring noexartfon f^m the reader. . . . 'Wkoerer 
your soientiflc associate is, he nnderetands his bnsiness and children's eapabfltties rij^ wtSX. . . . 
without lecturing, or prosing, you keep the right and the vrong dearly marked, and heaoe all 
the sympathy of the youi^ people is always enlisted on the right side." 

♦^* The work is now complete in 4 vols, extra cloth, gilt edges, at 
Zs. 6 J. each ; or in 6 vols, extra cloth, gilt edges, 25. M, each. 



By fh0 Avtfcor of ^ Round the Fire,'* kt. 

Unica : 

A Story for a Sunday Afternoon. 
With Four Illttf tratioiis. 2«. 6<f. doth. 

**Thls tale, like its author's former ones, will 



find favour in the nu 



our in the nursery."— ^<*en«i»m. 
"The character of Uniea is charmingly con- 
oeived, and the story pleasantly told.^'— <^ptfc- 
tator. 



Old Gingerbread and the 
Schoolboys. 

With Four Cdoored Plates. 2«. 6<f. cL 

*"01d Gingerbread and the Sehoel-boys' is 
d^ghtftd, and the drawing aad eoloariflg of the 
piotoriia part done with spirit aad oorMMaesa." 

"'* This tale Is rery good, the descrlpticms heiog 
natnral, with a fating of conatir freshaeas."— 
Spectator. 



Willie's Birthday : 

Showing how a Little Boy did what he 

Liked, and how he Enjoyed it. 
With Four Illustrations. 2$. cloth. 

Willie's* Best: 

A Sunday Story. 
With Four Illustrations. 2«. cloth. 

**Bxtremely well written storr books, amusing 
and moral, and got up in a rery handsome style." 
^-Morning Ewald* 



Uncle Jack, the Fault 
Killer. 

With Four Bluitrationi. St. 6J. doth. 



Bound the Fire: 

Six Stories for Young Readers. 

Square 16mo, with Four Illustrations. 

Price 2s, 6d. cloth. 

"Simple and yeiy interestlqg*"— ■ATaMoaoi 
" True children's storlfls."— ^£&en«t»ni. 



The King of the Golden 
Biver ; 

Or, the Black Brotisers. 

By John Buskin f M.A. 

Third Edition, with 22 Iliustrations by 

Richard Doyle. Price 2*, 6</. 

" This litt>« fknoy tals is by a master^and. The 
story has a charming moral.**'— Bk««i<wgr. 

Inye8tigati<m ; 

Or, Travels in the Boudoir. 

By Miss Hoisted, 
Fcap cloth. Price Za. 6dL 

Bhymes for Little Ones. 

With 16 Illustrations. U, U. doth. 



I 
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^WOmlt suit ^ixi(aim9l--continued. 



Stories from the Parlour 
Printing Press. 

Bt/ the Authors of the " Parent's 

Cabinet," 

Fcap 8ya Pnoe 2s, cloth. 

Eeligion in G)nunon Life. 

By William Ellis, 

Post 8vo. Price 7». 6rf. cloth. 

" A. book adareMed to yo«uig peojA* of the 

upper tmt tlMus«M upon •oewl duties."— 

Sxamiiur. 

" Lessons in Folttieal Economy Cor young people 
by a skiirol hu^"— Economist, 

Books for the Blind. 

Printed in raised Roman letters, at 
the Glasgow Asjlum, 
A List of tke books, wilk their p ri« 
had on application. 



prices, maj be 



Little Derwent s Breakfast. 

Price 28. cloth. 

Juvenile Miscellany. 

Six EDgraTiQgs. Price 2$. 6d. cloth. 

Elementary Works on 
Social Economy. 

B^ William Ellis. 
Uniform in foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 

I.-OUTLINES OP SOCLA.L ECONOMY. U.M. 
IL-PBOGRESSlYfi LESdONS IN SOOLA.L 

SCIBNOB. 
III.-INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL 

SCIBN0B8. i$. 
IV.-OUTLINBS OF THE UNDBESTANDINO. 

Y.-WHAT AM It WRERB AX IP WHAT 

OUGHT I TO DO? AC u.aawed. 
*«* '''heee works are reeonmended by ^e Com- 
mttfeee at Ooaaoll on BdueatiML 



Homely Ballads 

For the Working Man's Fireside. 

Bi/ Mary SewelL 

Ninth Thousand. Post 8vo, cloth, l5. 

" Yery sood verses eonreying very useful les- 
%on%."—lAt0ra'nf Gazette, 

** Simple poems, well suited to the taste of the 
classes for whom they are written."— Globe. 

** Tbere is a real homely flaviour about them, and 
th«T contain sound and wholesome lessons."^ 
€rUi4!. 

Wit and Humour. 

By Leigh Hunt. 
Price 58, cloth. 



Jar of Honey from Hybla. 

By Leigh Hunt, 
Price 5«. cloth. 

Sketches from Dover 
Castle, and other Poems. 

By Lieut. 'Col, William Bead, 
Crown %To, Price 7«. «rf. cloth. 

"EkMsnt and graoefm, and distinjrulshed by a 
tone or sentixnenl, which renders Ouleael Head's 
▼olume very iJewsnnt reading for a leLrare hour." 
^DaUp Ne«$. 

<*It is no( often tfliat the hereto couplet is in 
these days so graoefoUv written. Colonel Read is 
to be oongratiuarte<i o his saooees in kending this 
Ulyssean bow. His little volume contains some 
very fine lyrics."— LMMier. 



appled 



By I 



lonica. 

Fcap 870. Price 4«. cloth. 

"The themes, mostly elassieal, are grapple 
with boldness, and toned with a lively imaginatioii. 
The style is rich and firm, and cannot be said to 
be an imitation of any known author. We cor- 
dially recommend it to our readers as a book of 
real poetry."— CW<<c. 

The Six Legends of King 
Goldenstar. 

the late Anna Bradstreet. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 5». 

" The author evinees more than ordinary power, 
a vivid imagination, guided by a mind of lofty 
%\m."— Globe. 

** The poetry is tasteftil, and above the averager." 
^NtUiomiU Meview. 

" This is a poathumons poem by an unknown 
authoress, of higher scope and more finish than 
the crowd of poems which cone before us. The 
fancy throughout the poem is <|uick and light, and 
muaieaL"—AiAe»aum. 

National Songs and 
Legends of Roumania. 

Translated by E. C, Grenville 

Murray f Esq, 
With Music, crown 8yo. Price 2*. 6d, 

Poems of Past Years. 

By Sir A. H. Elton, Bart,, M,P. 

Fcap 8to. Price 3«. cloth. 



"Areflnet 
apparent all 



scholarly, and gentlemanly mind i« 
tvgh this vuloBM."— Xaotfar. 
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A Man's Heart : a Poem. 

By Dr. Charles Mackay, 

Author of "Life and Liberty in 

America.** 

Pott 8vo. Price 5«. cloth. 



Mafifdalene: a Poem. 



Fcap 8vo. Price 1«. 
"Barely have we been more deeply touched 
than in reading this wonderful little book. There 
it nothing more tweet, more touching in the 
Bngllsh language than this ezquieite poem."— 
McmingBerauL 

Poems. 

Ada Trevanion. 
" Price 5«. cloth. 
" There really is a value in each poems as those 
ofAdaTrevanion. Perhaps nowhere can we point 
to a more satisflMtory fruit of Christian civlii- 
lation than in a volume like %^iM,"—8aturdajf 
Meciew, 



By 



roems. 

By Henry Cecil, 
Price 5«. doth. 

" If Xr. Geeil does not make taUname famous, it 
is not that he does not deserve to do so."— CW^c. 

"There is au unmtstakeable stamp of .genuine 
poetry in most of these pa«es."— JEfconosiMt 

England in Time of War. 

By Sydney Dobelly 

Author of** Balder,''"TheRoman," &c. 

Crown 8vo. Price 6«. cloth. 

"That Mr. Dobell is a poet. • England in time of 
Wftr' bears witJumE/'—Atketumu, 



continued. 

Stilicho: a Tragedy. 

By George MaUam, 

Fcap 8vo. 

Poems. 

By Mrs, Frank P. Fellows. 
Fcap 8vo. Price 3«. doth. 

** There is easy simplicity in the diction, t 
elegant naturahiess in the thought.**— >SrtM:et at 

Poetry from Life. 

By C, M, K, 

Fcap 8vo, cloth gilt. Price bs. 

" Elegant verses. The author haa a pleasi 
fianey and a reOned mind."— BconomiBt. ; 

Poems. 

By Walter R, Cassels, 
Fcap 8vo. Price Ss. 6d. cloth. 

*' Mr. Cassels has deep poetical feeling, and gi' 
promise of real excellence . His poem s ai-e wri V 
sometimes with a strength of expression by 
means common."— Owardian. 

Garlands of Verse. 

By Thomas Leigh, 
Price 5.9. doth. 

" One of the best things in the * Garlands 
Terse' is an Ode to Toil. There, as elsewhc 
there is excellent teeUng."— Examiner. 



The Cruel Sister, 

And other Poeras. 
Fcap 8vo. Price 4s. cloth. 

•• There are traces of power, and the versifica- 
tion displays freedom and »km."—GMardia», 

Balder. 

By Sydney Dobell. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7«. 6rf. cloth. 

Poems. 

By Mary Maynard, 
Fcap 8vo. Price 4*. cloth. 

"We have rarely met with a volume of poems 
displaying so large an amount of power, blended 
with so much <t»»lie»ioy of teellng^and grace of 
expression." Church of BngUutd Quarterlg, 

Poems. 

By William Bell Scott, 
Fcap 8to. Price 5«. cloth. 



Poems. 

By Currery ElliSy and Acton Be 
Price 4s. cloth. 

Select Odes of Horace 

In English Lyrics. 

By J. T. Black. 

Fcap 8vo. Price As. cloth. 

"Sendered into English Lyrics with a vlgj 
andhecutiness rarely, fir ever, siirpaaaed."— Cr» 

Rhymes and Recollectioi 

Of a Hand-Loom Weaver. 
By William Thorn. 
With a Memoir. Post 8to, cloth. 

King Rene's Daughter. 

Fcap 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. doth. 

Maid of Orleans, 

And other Poems. 

Translated from Schiller, 

Fcap 8vo. Price 2«. 6d. 
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